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PREFACE 


About  two  years  ago  the  Committee  on  Social  Service  among  the 
colored  people,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  a  thorough  investigation  of 
the  industrial  situation  of  their  race  in  St.  Louis  was  the  first  step  in  a 
constructive  program  of  local  race  betterment.  After  an  unsuccessful 
attempt  on  their  own  part,  they  appealed  to  the  School  of  Social 
Economy.  The  result  of  a  conference  was  to  turn  the  question  over  to  the 
author  as  a  subject  for  investigation.  However,  this  work  has  not  been 
undertaken  merely  for  purposes  of  research,  but  that  it  might  be  of  prac¬ 
tical  value  to  the  colored  race  here  in  St.  Louis.  This  purpose  has  always 
been  foremost  in  the  mind  of  the  author. 

Great  thanks  and  credit  are  due  to  the  Social  Service  League  among 
the  colored  people,  especially  its  officers  during  the  past  two  years,  and 
to  hundreds  of  colored  men  and  women  in  every  station  in  life.  The 
author  wishes  to  thank  Dr.  Geo.  B.  Mangold,  and  research  students  who 
at  various  times  aided  the  author.  The  greatest  debt  of  thanks,  which 
the  author  sincerely  acknowledges,  is  to  Dr.  Chas.  E.  Persons,  Associate 
Director.  He  has  given  invaluable  help,  wise  counsel,  and  continued  in¬ 
spiration,  without  which  the  work  would  hardly  have  been  completed.  If 
any  errors  appear,  as  undoubtedly  there  will,  let  the  reader  remember  that 
this  is  the  author’s  maiden  effort  in  the  field  of  research.  It  is  the  earnest 
hope  that  the  thesis  will  be  of  service  to  colored  people  in  St.  Louis,  and 
constitute  an  acceptable  addition  to  the  rapidly  growing  body  of  material 
on  the  urban  negro  problem. 


St.  Joseph,  Mo. 
April  19,  1914. 


Wni  A.  C. 
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INTRODUCTION 


The  status  of  the  Negro  in  the  United  States  constitutes  one  of  our 
many  unsolved  problems.  Fifty  years  of  freedom  have  passed,  yet  cer¬ 
tain  phases  of  the  problem  remain  unsettled.  From  four  and  a  half  mil¬ 
lions  at  the  close  of  the  Civil  War,  the  colored  race  has  increased  in  num¬ 
bers  to  almost  ten  millions ;  and  at  the  present  time  comprises  about  one- 
ninth  of  our  population.  The  central  problem  is  the  adjustment  of  the  rela¬ 
tions  between  two  races,  which  have  much  in  common,  but  are  unequal  in  the 
enjoyment  of  rights  and  opportunities.  The  social  and  political  aspects 
of  the  negro  problem  have  been  thoroughly  discussed,  for  along  these  lines 
students  of  the  problem  have  devoted  their  efforts.  But  the  industrial 
phase  of  the  problem,  which  is  of  supreme  importance,  has  received  less 
attention.  Someone  has  said  that  the  social  growth  of  man  has  its  root 
in  economic  life;  that  man  will  progress  as  his  economic  condition  is  bet¬ 
tered.  If  this  be  true,  industrial  emancipation  will  mean  a  greater  increase 
of  social  and  political  freedom.  For  this  reason,  then',  an  understanding 
of  the  industrial  status  of  the  Negro,  his  occupations,  conditions  of  toil, 
industrial  opportunities,  and  income  is  of  utmost  importance  in  the  effort 
to  solve  the  problem. 

1.  Studies  of  Negro  Urban  Population 

In  searching  for  available  material  on  this  subject,  the  seven  follow¬ 
ing  studies  on  the  industrial  phase  of  the  problem  were  found : 


Locality. 

Author 

Scope 

Title 

Date 

Philadelphia, 

Dubois 

General 

The  Philadelphia  Negro . 

1902 

New  York, 

Haynes 

Industrial 

The  Negro  at  Work  in  New 

York . 

1912 

New  York, 

Ovington 

Industrial 

Half  a  man . 

1911 

Pennsylvania, 

Wright 

Historical 

and  General 

The  Negro  in  Pennsylvania.. 

T9 12 

Boston, 

Daniels 

Industrial 

Industrial  conditions  among 

Negro  Men  in  Boston . 

1904 

Kansas  City, 

Martin 

Economic 

Condition 

Economic  Status  of  the  Kan- 

sas  City  Negro . 

1913 

St.  Louis, 

Brandt 

General 

The  St.  Louis  Negro . 

1902 

The  best  general  study  of  conditions  of  negro  urban  population  is 
that  made  in  Philadelphia  by  Dr.  Dubois.  He  compiled  data  on  the  size, 
age,  sex,  health,  conjugal  condition,  early  history,  education  and  illiteracy, 
occupations,  family,  housing,  crime,  organized  life,  pauperism,  alcoholism, 
environment  and  race  relations  of  the  Negro — in  a  word  found  out  almost 
everything  of  value  about  the  Philadelphia  negro.  The  chapter  on  oc¬ 
cupations  is  complete  in  itself  with  its  detailed  study  of  occupations  of 
colored  people  of  the  seventh  ward  and  of  the  entire  city. 
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A  study  ably  made,  and  of  great  social  value,  is  the  one  recently  pub¬ 
lished  by  Dr.  G.  E.  Haynes.  It  is  an  extensive  study  of  industrial  conditions 
among  the  colored  people  of  New  York  City.  The  study  contains  a  wealth 
of  material  on  the  Negro  in  business,  with  less  complete  information  in 
regard  to  the  wage  earners. 

Mrs.  Mary  Ovington,  in  her  book  “Half  a  Man,”  vividly  portrays 
negro  life  in  New  York  City  and  the  handicaps  under  which  the  race  lives. 
Her  chapters  on  “The  Colored  Woman  as  a  Breadwinner,”  “The  Negro 
and  the  Municipality,”  “The  Child  of  the  Tenement,”  and  those  dealing 
with  industrial  conditions  are  especially  interesting. 

Dr.  Wright's  work  is  a  general  historical  study  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Negro  from  the  earliest  times  to  1912.  Occupations,  business  enterprises, 
ownership  of  property,  church  and  secret  societies,  education,  and  poverty, 
are  historically  treated.  It  is  a  valuable  addition  to  the  small  but  growing 
body  of  knowledge  of  negro  urban  population. 

The  study  of  conditions  among  Boston  negroes  by  Mr.  Daniels  deals 

solely  with  the  industrial  phase  of  the  problem.  He  lays  emphasis  on  the 

grade  of  work  rather  than  the  kind  of  work,  and  believes  there  is  an  up¬ 
ward  trend  in  local  conditions  for  the  Negro. 

The  Kansas  City  study  by  Mr.  Martin  deals  with  the  “Economic  Status 
of  the  Negro,”  and  discusses  such  questions  as  ownership  of  property,  in¬ 
comes  and  expenditures.  His  conclusion  is  in  general  favorable  to  the 
progress  of  the  race. 

Miss  Lillian  Brandt’s  general  study  of  the  St.  Louis  negro  was  made 
in  1902.  There  is  a  chapter  on  occupations,  containing  a  short  discussion 
of  the  business  ventures  and  trades  of  the  Negro.  But  having  for  its  ob¬ 
ject  a  general  survey  of  the  population,  industrial  conditions  were  less  in¬ 
tensively  studied.  One  of  its  chief  values  to  this  investigation  is  that  it 
may  be  used  for  purposes  of  comparison. 

Search  has  revealed  no  other  studies  of  industrial  conditions  in  any 
northern  city.  The  seven  listed  are  very  valuable  for  purposes  of  com¬ 
parison,  and  form  a  nucleus  around  which  further  investigations  should 
be  made.  With  some  .half  dozen  more  studies,  fairly  general  conclusions 
concerning  industrial  conditions  in  the  North  could  be  drawn.  Until  then 
the  chief  value  of  such  investigations  will  lie  in  revealing  actual  conditions 
in  each  locality.  This  will  enable  urban  negro  groups  to  realize  their  actual 
status,  and  formulate  a  practical  program  for  race  betterment. 

2.  Purpose  and  Scope 

The  aim  of  the  present  study  was  to  investigate  industrial  conditions 
among  the  colored  people  of  St.  Louis.  The  Social  Service  League  of 
Colored  People,  having  long  felt  the  need  of  definite  information,  as  the 
first  step  in  a  constructive  program  for  bettering  industrial  conditions, 
asked  the  School  of  Social  Economy  of  Washington  Lmiversity  to  make 
the  investigation.  The  diversity  of  occupations  entered  by  Negroes  was 
not  known,  much  less  the  approximate  number  of  workers  in  various  fields. 
A  desire  was  expressed  on  the  part  of  the  League  to  investigate  conditions 
and  thus  find  out  whether  there  were  any  unused  industrial  opportunities 
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within  the  reach  of  the  colored  race.  The  investigator  was  given  a  free 
hand  in  determining  the  limits  and  scope  of  the  investigation.  All  the  aid 
asked  for  was  gladly  given  by  the  members  of  a  special  committee  from 
the  League,  to  whom  the  writer  will  always  owe  a  debt  of  thanks.  Scores 
of  others,  both  colored  and  white,  hearing  of  the  study,  heartily  joined 
in  furnishing  valuable  data.  All  colored  people  seemed  eager  and  willing 
to  aid  in  any  attempt  that  might  result  in  bettering  their  industrial  con¬ 
dition.  In  interviewing  all  classes  of  colored  people,  the  learned  and  the 
ignorant,  the  business  man  and  common  laborer,  professional  worker  and 
artisan,  only  three  men  were  found  who  refused  to  treat  the  investigator 
in  the  most  courteous  manner.  Could  such  a  record  be  set  forth  for  an¬ 
other  race? 

Concisely  stated,  the  purposes  of  the  study  are : 

First:  To  learn  in  what  occupations  the  Negroes  of  St.  Louis  are  en¬ 
gaged. 

Second:  To  approximate  a  census  of  occupations. 

Third:  To  study  wages  and  working  conditions  in  the  different  oc¬ 
cupations. 

Fourth:  To  state  the  viewpoint  of  the  Negro,  the  union,  the  employer 
and  the  general  public. 

Fifth  :  To  suggest  a  practical  program  for  the  industrial  betterment 
of  the  colored  people  of  St.  Louis. 

It  is  evident  that  a  general  list  of  occupations  in  which  the  Negro  is 
engaged  was  needed  before  a  thorough  study  of  conditions  could  be  made. 
To  learn  the  approximate  number  of  workers,  and  in  what  occupations 
they  were  massed,  was  also  important.  A  fairly  complete  wage  scale 
would  indicate  something  of  the  Negro's  earning  power  and  standard  of 
living.  A  study  of  working  conditions  together  with  the  viewpoint  of  the 
various  human  factors  of  industry  would  reveal  the  reason  for  the  present 
occupational  status  of  the  Negro.  And  lastly,  a  summing  up  of  his  in¬ 
dustrial  opportunities  and  handicaps  would  enable  us  to  formulate  a  practical 
program  for  industrial  betterment.  Certain  conditions  were  found.  How 
may  they  be  improved?  How  may  the  few  unused  opportunities  be  utilized 
to  the  best  advantage?  What  can  be  done  now,  this  year,  five  years  hence, 
to  better  industrial  conditions  ?  Who  must  do  it,  and  how  must  it  be  done  ? 
These  considerations,  all  coming  under  the  fifth  head,  are  most  important,  if 
we  are  really  in  earnest  in  our  determination  to  solve  the  industrial  problems 
of  the  Negro. 

3.  Methods  of  Investigation 

a.  Schedule. 

To  ascertain  the  number  of  occupations,  2832  schedules  of  workers 
were  gathered,  the  colored  organizations  assisting  loyally  in  this  work. 
These  schedules  were  simple  and  merely  covered  the  occupations  of  the 
different  members  of  the  family,  names  and  addresses  of  employers,  and 
the  home  addresses  of  the  employees.  The  geographical  distribution  was 
such  that  they  represented  correctly  the  wage-earning  Negroes  of  the  city. 
Selecting  from  these  schedules  those  best  suited  to  yield  further  in- 
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formation,  the  investigator  personally  visited  colored  workers  of  all  classes 
and  occupations,  in  their  homes,  generally  before  or  after  regular  hours 
of  labor. 

Another  schedule  was  sent  out  to  many  employers,  from  whom  fairly 
complete  returns  were  received.  This  schedule  related  to  the  nature  of  the 
work  perfomed  by  the  Negro;  preference  of  the  employer  for  Negro  or 
white  labor ;  reliability,  industriousness,  etc.  A  limited  number  of  schedules 
were  gathered  by  two  colored  investigators.  The  following  points  were 
covered :  occupation,  wages,  hours  and  regularity  of  work.  The  schedule 
used  in  collecting  data  from  the  business  enterprises  covered:  class  of  es¬ 
tablishment,  address,  years  in  business,  capital,  yearly  sales,  rents,  etc. 

b.  Personal  Investigation. 

Besides  visiting  colored  workers  in  their  homes,  other  information  was 
gathered  by  personal  visits  to  colored  men  at  their  places  of  business.  Not 
all  were  visited,  but  a  fairly  representative  number.  After  having  gained 
considerable  knowledge  of  working  conditions  from  the  colored  people,  the 
plants,  foundries,  and  industrial  establishments  in  which  they  worked  were 
visited  to  verify  the  data.  Whenever  possible  the  foremen  and  timekeepers 
were  interviewed,  as  well  as  the  managers  and  superintendents.  Lead  fac¬ 
tories,  nut  factories,  packing  houses,  freight  houses,  iron  and  steel  foundries, 
brick  and  coal  yards,  quarries,  car  barns,  railroad  stations  wholesale  and 
retail  establishments  and  various  other  places  were  investigated  in  this  man¬ 
ner.  The  section  on  unions  is  based  upon  personal  interviews  with  general 
secretaries  of  the  Trades  and  Labor  Council,  with  business  agents  and 
secretaries  of  local  unions,  both  black  and  white.  The  conclusions  given 
will  undoubtedly  hold  for  the  local  situation.  The  work  was  begun  in 
October,  1912,  and  continued  until  November,  1913. 
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THE  NEGRO  IN  THE  CITY 


A.  DISCUSSION  OF  NEGRO  URBAN  INCREASE. 

1.  Relation  of  Urban  to  Rural  Growth. 

A  most  important  consideration  in  any  local  study  is  its  relation  to 
the  larger  problems  of  the  field.  This  study  deals  only  with  urban  con¬ 
ditions  and,  again,  considers  only  the  northern  situation,  although  the  south 
has  many  cities  having  a  large  negro  population.  Finally,  only  a  single 
city  within  a  certain  class  of  cities  will  be  studied,  which  makes  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  explain  definitely  the  relative  importance  of  that  city. 

The  first  step  in  narrowing  the  field  is  to  ascertain  how  important  the 
urban  problem  is  in  the  entire  negro  problem.  According  to  the  Census 
of  1910,  72.6  percent,  or  almost  three-fourths,  of  the  colored  race  live  in 
rural  districts.  And  of  this  negro  rural  population  96.5  percent  live  in 
the  south.  The  question  naturally  arises,  how  much  faster  is  urban  popula¬ 
tion  increasing  than  rural  population.  Table  I  shows  that  in  the  last 
decade  the  urban  population  increased  from  22.7  percent  to  27.4  percent 
of  the  total  negro  population.  It  also  reveals  the  percentage  of  absolute 
increase  of  negro  urban  and  rural  population  for  the  last  two  decades. 


TABLE  I. 

GROWTH  OF  NEGRO  URBAN  POPULATION* 


Percentage  of  Urban  and  Percentage  of  Absolute  In- 
Rural  Negro  Population.  crease  by  Decades. 


Negro  population,  U.  S 

Rural  . 

Urban  . 


1910 

1900 

1910-00 

1900-90 

100.0 

100.0 

11.2 

19.0 

72.6 

77.3 

4.5 

13.7 

27.4 

22.7 

34.2 

35.2 

It  appears  that  the  rate  of  negro  rural  increase  is  less  rapid  than  that 
of  Negroes  in  cities.  But  this  is  true  of  all  elements  of  the  population,  in 
every  section  of  the  country. 

Let  us  next  inquire  if  any  particular  section  of  the  country  has  shown 
a  marked  proportional  increase  during  the  last  decade  in  negro  popula¬ 
tion,  either  urban  or  rural.  This  will  be  disclosed  by  the  data  in  Table  II. 


♦Abstract  of  the  Census  1910,  p.  92,  Table  18. 
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TABLE  II. 

RURAL  AND  URBAN  NEGRO  POPULATION  IN  NORTH, 

SOUTH,  AND  WEST  FOR  1900-1910.1 

Rural  Urban 

1910  Percent  1900  Percent  1910  Percent  1900  Percent 

U.  S.,  7,138,534  100.0  6,829,873  100.0  2,689,229  100.0  2,004,121  100.0 

North,  232,708  3.0  271,700  4.0  794,966  29.6  639,325  32.0 

South,  6,894,972  95.6  6,558,173  96.0  1,8.54,455  69.0  1,364,796  68.0 

West,  10,854  1.5  +  39,808  1.4  f 

The  relative  proportions  of  negro  rural  population  for  the  North, 
South  and  West  remained  virtually  unchanged.  In  the  group  of  Southern 
cities  the  colored  population  increased  but  one  percent,  while  in  the  North, 
making  allowance  for  the  Western  figures  included,  there  was  probably 
no  relative  increase  at  all.  This  certainly  dispels  the  idea  that  there  is  an 
undue  exodus  of  the  Negroes  from  the  country  districts  to  the  city,  or 
extensive  migration  from  one  section  of  the  country  to  another. 

2.  Increase  by  Classes  of  Cities. 

The  following  table  shows  the  percentage  of  different  racial  elements 
in  the  total  population  of  northern  cities ;  also  the  absolute  increase  of  these 
racial  elements  for  the  last  decade : 


TABLE  III. 


PERCENTAGE  OF  RACIAL'  ELEMENTS  IN  TOTAL  POPULA¬ 
TION  IN  1910. 


Cities 

Total 

Population 

Negro 

Population 

Native 
White 
of  Native 
Parents 

Native 
White 
of  Foreign 
Parents 

Foreign 

Born 

Negro 

New  York, 

4,766,883 

91,709 

19.3 

38.2 

40.4 

1.9 

Philadelphia, 

1,549,008 

84,459 

37.7 

32.1 

24.7 

5.5 

Chicago, 

2,185,283 

44,103 

20.4 

41.8 

35.7 

2.0 

St.  Louis, 

687,029 

43,960 

39.3 

35.9 

18.3 

6.4 

Pittsburg, 

533,905 

25,623 

33.0 

35.9 

26.3 

4.8 

Kansas  City, 

248,381 

23,566 

61.9 

18.4 

10.2 

9.5 

Indianapolis, 

233,650 

21,816 

64.5 

17.7 

8.5 

9.3 

Cincinnati, 

363,591 

19,369 

42.6 

36.4 

15.6 

5.4 

Boston, 

670,585 

13,564 

23.5 

38.3 

35.9 

2.0 

Abstract  of  U.  S.  Census  1910,  p.  95,  Table  19. 


iCensus  of  1900,  Supplementary  Analysis,  pp.  204-5. 
iCensus  of  1910,  Abstract,  p.  92. 

fin  Census  of  1900  figures  for  “West”  are  included  under  “North.” 
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TABLE  IV. 

PERCENTAGE  OF  ABSOLUTE  INCREASE  OF  RACIAL  ELE¬ 
MENTS,  1900-1910. 


Native  White  of 
Cities  Native  Parents 

Native  White  of 
Foreign  Parents 

Foreign  Born 

Negro 

New  York, 

25.0 

32.0 

52.1 

51.2 

Philadelphia, 

11.9 

19.9 

30.2 

34.9 

Chicago, 

25.6 

25.3 

18.1 

46.3 

St.  Louis, 

42.6 

3.2 

13.2 

23.8 

Pittsburg, 

19.6 

14.0 

22.3 

25.3 

Kansas  City, 

62.9 

36.5 

38.5 

34.1 

Indianapolis, 

54.0 

8.0 

15.8 

37.5 

Cincinnati, 

36.3 

5.7 

1.8 

33.7 

Boston, 

8.0 

24.2 

23.4 

16.9 

Negro  population  in  northern  cities  of  the  metropolitan  class  shows 
percentages  of  absolute  increase  varying  from  51  to  16,  New  York  standing 
highest  with  51.2  percent;  followed  by  Chicago,  46.3  percent;  Indianapolis, 

37.5  percent ;  Philadelphia,  34.9 ;  and  so  through  the  list  to  Boston  with 
16.9  percent.  The  negro  urban  population  has,  with  few  exceptions,  in¬ 
creased  relatively  faster  than  the  other  racial  elements.  The  proportional 
increase  is  very  slight  however,  and  cannot  greatly  affect  the  composition 
of  the  population  as  the  presence  of  a  large  proportion  of  foreign  born  has 
done.  In  the  northern  cities,  with  the  exception  of  Kansas  City  and  Bos¬ 
ton,  the  negro  urban  population  has  increased  at  a  faster  rate  than  the 
foreign  born  population.  In  New  York,  the  highest  rate  of  increase  among 
the  foreign  born  occurs,  and  the  Negroes’  rate  of  increase  is  exceeded  by 
less  than  one  percent ;  in  Philadelphia  the  negro  rate  of  increase  exceeds 
that  of  the  foreign  born  4.7  percent ;  in  Chicago,  28.2  percent ;  in  St.  Louis, 

10.6  percent;  in  Pittsburg,  3  percent;  in  Indianapolis,  21.7  percent;  in 
Cincinnati,  31.9  percent.  On  the  contrary,  the  rate  of  increase  among  the 
foreign  born  in  Kansas  City  exceeds  that  of  the  Negro  by  4.4  percent,  and 
in  Boston,  6.5  percent.  The  comparison  of  the  rates  of  increase  of  negro 
population  with  those  of  native  whites  of  foreign  parentage  shows  that  the 
negro  population  is  increasing  at  the  faster,  rate,  except  in  Boston  and 
Kansas  City.  Making  the  same  comparison  with  the  native  whites  of  na¬ 
tive  parentage,  we  find  them  exceeding  the  rate  of  negro  growth  in  St. 
Louis,  Kansas  City,  Cincinnati,  and  Indianapolis.  In  several  instances  the 
white  rate  of  increase  is  twice  that  of  the  colored.  The  reverse  was  sub- 
stantially  true  for  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Chicago,  Pittsburg  and  Bos¬ 
ton.  The  figures  would  seem  to  show  that  the  native  whites  of  native 
parentage  and  the  Negroes  are  the  two  elements  in  the  northern  urban 
population  which  are  increasing  at  the  most  rapid  rate.  The  high  rate 
of  increase  among  Negroes  can  only  mean  that  the  great  demand  in  the 
modern  city  is  for  unskilled  labor,  probably  in  personal  service  and  common 
labor,  certainly  not  to  any  great  extent  in  factory  labor.  It  must  also  be 
remembered  that  the  original  number  of  Negroes  in  these  cities  was  small 
and  a  high  rate  of  increase  has  been  a  natural  development. 

The  percentage  of  Negroes  does  not  amount  to  10  in  any  northern 
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city,  and  in  the  largest  cities  ranges  from  2  to  6.  Nevertheless  these  negro 
populations,  if  considered  in  absolute  numbers,  constitute  a  large  body, — 
a  city  within  a  city  In  New  York  there  are  as  many  Negroes  as  there 
are  people  in  Springfield,  Massachusetts;  Camden,  or  Trenton,  New  Jersey; 
Reading,  Pennsylvania;  or  Dallas,  Texas.  In  St.  Louis  there  are  enough 
Negroes  to  make  a  city  the  size  of  Topeka,  Kansas;  Lincoln,  Nebraska; 
Davenport,  Iowa ;  or  Rockford,  Illinois.  And  it  might  be  added  that  negro 
population  is  confined  to  a  much  smaller  area  than  is  the  population  of 
the  cities  just  named. 

Turning  to  the  cities  of  the  South  we  find  that  their  negro  populations, 
with  two  exceptions — Dallas  and  Fort  Worth,  Texas — have  not  increased 
at  so  rapid  a  rate  as  has  the  total  population.  In  direct  contrast  to  slight 
increases  in  absolute  numbers  in  cities  of  the  North  are  those  in  the  South 
which  range  from  a  decrease  of  12.7  percent  in  Wilmington,  Delaware,  to 
214.9  percent  increase  in  Birmingham,  Alabama.  In  all  increases  of  city 
populations,  no  matter  how  phenomenal,  negro  population  has  increased  at 
almost  as  rapid  a  rate  as  the  general  population.  The  wide  range  of  in¬ 
creases  indicate  the  play  of  local  conditions,  showing  the  need  of  local 
studies.  Why,  for  instance,  has  the  negro  population  of  Augusta,  Georgia, 
decreased  0.7  percent  and  that  of  Savannah  increased  21.2  percent?  They 
are  cities  not  disproportionate  in  size  and  comparatively  near  to  each  other. 
Atlanta,  Georgia,  shows  a  remarkable  increase  of  45.3  percent;  Jackson¬ 
ville,  Florida,  86.5;  Birmingham,  Alabama,  214.9,  and  Wilmington,  Dela¬ 
ware,  a  decrease  of  12.7  percent.  The  three  large  cities  of  the  South, — 
Washington,  Baltimore  and  New  Orleans, — show  no  decided  increase.  They 
may  have  reached  their  point  of  saturation,  or  the  maximum,  beyond  which 
negro  growth  will  be  retarded  greatly.  Possibly  industrial  and  educational 
advantages  have  been  limited,  or  race  feeling  brought  into  play,  making 
further  increases  unprofitable.  On  the  other  hand,  the  cities  of  the  south¬ 
west, — Dallas,  Fort  Worth,  Houston  and  San  Antonio,  Texas, — have  in¬ 
creased  their  negro  population  rapidly,  due  possibly  to  the  industrial  ad1 
vantages  offered.  It  is  evident  that  the  South  as  well  as  the  North  has  a 
negro  urban  problem,  and  that  causes  of  increase  or  decrease  of  negro 
population  can  only  be  determined  by  local  studies. 

A  short  study  of  cities  having  25,000  population  or  more,  and  having 
a  negro  population  of  1,000  to  10,000,  was  made.  The  percentages  of  ab¬ 
solute  increase  were  smaller  than  those  in  the  cities  of  the  metropolitan 
class,  showing  that  larger  cities  are  increasing  their  negro  population  at 
the  faster  rate.  This  is  undoubtedly  due  to  several  causes.  First,  industrial 
opportunities  are  found  in  greater  abundance  than  in  smaller  cities ;  the 
call  for  such  labor  as  the  Negro  can  furnish  is  much  greater.  The  move¬ 
ment  of  all  unskilled  workers  is  toward  the  larger  cities,  and  in  the  case  of 
the  Negro,  as  in  the  case  of  each  of  the  foreign  born  races,  the  movement 
is  toward  cities  where  there  are  considerable  numbers  of  his  race.  It  would 
seem  that  the  main  reason  for  increases  in  the  negro  urban  population  has 
been  industrial  rather  than  any  racial  traits.  For  the  New  England  group 
of  cities  proportional  percentages  of  Negroes  decreased  in  seven  cases  out 
of  ten.  The  same  was  true  for  the  Middle  Atlantic  group,  with  the 
exception  of  Jersey  City,  N.  J.  In  the  West,  Los  Angeles  and  Oakland 
increased  their  negro  population  at  a  more  rapid  rate  than  their  total  popu- 
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lation,  the  reverse  being  true  for  San  Francisco.  In  the  North  Central 
group  nine  out  of  twenty-one  cities  showed  an  increase  in  the  proportion  of 
Negroes  in  the  population.  In  all  sections  of  the  country  were  found  great 
differences  in  the  rates  of  negro  increase  even  among  cities  of  the  same 
state. 

3.  Summary. 

To  summarize,  we  find  that — 

First, — Negro  urban  population  is  increasing  at  a  faster  rate  than 
negro  rural  population,  but  the  growth  is  a  normal  one  because  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  urban  and  rural  negro  population  in  the  entire  urban  and  rural 
population  remains  unchanged. 

Second, — Negro  urban  population  is  increasing  at  a  slightly  higher 
rate  in  northern  cities  than  their  total  population.  With  few  exceptions, 
the  same  is  true  for  southern  cities. 

Third, — In  northern  cities  negro  populations  are  increasing  at  a  faster 
rate  than  are  the  foreign  born  or  the  native  whites  of  foreign  parentage. 
The  native  whites  of  native  parentage,  however,  have  increased  at  a  much 
faster  rate  than  Negroes.  The  exceptions  noted  are  New  York,  Philadelphia, 
Chicago,  Boston  and  Pittsburg. 

Fourth, — The  South  as  well  as  the  North  has  a  growing  urban  problem. 
Varying  rates  of  increase  of  negro  urban  population  in  every  section  of  the 
country  reveal  the  need  of  local  studies. 

Fifth, — In  cities  having  a  smaller  negro  population  the  increase  is  less 
rapid.  It  is  greatest  in  the  South,  West,  and  North  Central  divisions. 

B.  GENERAL  SURVEY  OF  THE  ST.  LOUIS 
NEGRO  POPULATION. 

1.  St.  Louis  as  a  Negro  Urban  Center. 

Only  three  cities  north  of  the  Ohio  and  the  Potomac  rivers  have  a 
larger  negro  population  than  St.  Louis.  In  order  of  numbers  these  are  New 
York  City,  Philadelphia,  and  Chicago.  The  city  having  a  negro  population 
most  nearly  similar  in  size  is  Chicago.  Baltimore,  Washington,  Philadelphia 
and  New  York  have  a  negro  population  approximately  twice  as  numerous 
as  that  of  St.  Louis  or  Chicago.  And  in  turn  these  two  cities  have  a 
negro  population  almost  twice  that  of  Pittsburg,  Kansas  City,  Indianapolis, 
or  Boston. 

As  to  similarity  of  local  conditions,  New  York  might  be  grouped  with 
Philadelphia  and  Boston ;  Chicago  with  Pittsburg  and  Indianapolis ;  St. 
Louis  with  Kansas  City  and  Cincinnati.  This  is  merely  a  matter  of  con¬ 
jecture,  for  studies  of  industrial  conditions  have  been  made  in  only  three 
of  these  cities.  That  industrial  conditions  in  Chicago  and  St.  Louis  probably 
differ  can  be  shown  in  many  ways.  Though  these  two  cities  are  almost 
equal  in  negro  population,  Chicago  has  a  general  population  over  three  times 
as  large  as  that  of  St.  Louis,  and  its  proportion  of  foreign  born  is  twice 
as  large.  If  absolute  figures  are  taken,  Chicago’s  foreign  born  population 
is  six  and  one-fifth  times  that  in  St.  Louis.  Another  pertinent  fact  is,  that 
the  negro  population  has  increased  almost  twice  as  fast  in  Chicago  as  in 
St.  Louis.  The  industries  of  the  two  cities  differ  in  variety  and  magnitude. 
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Chicago  is  a  northern  city  of  cosmopolitan  population,  while  St.  Louis  is 
largely  German,  and  influenced  by  southern  traditions.  Local  colored  men 
who  have  lived  in  both  cities  are  of  the  opinion  that  there  is  greater  freedom 
and  opportunity  in  Chicago  than  in  St.  Louis.  Whether  this  is  due  to 
northern  tolerance  or  greater  industrial  opportunity  cannot  be  definitely 
determined. 

2.  General  Population  and  Industries  of  St.  Louis. 

The  composition  of  the  population  of  St.  Louis  is  39.3  percent  native 
born  of  native  parentage,  35.9  percent  of  foreign  or  mixed  parentage,  18.3 
percent  foreign  born  white  and  6.4  percent  negro.  Most  of  the  native 
born  are  of  southern  extraction,  while  those  of  foreign  or  mixed  parentage 
are  largely  German.  The  foreign  born  are  composed  mainly  of  Germans, 
Irish,  English,  Italians,  Austrians,  Hungarians,  Poles,  Slavs,  Greeks  and 
Jews.  The  so-called  new  immigrants, — the  Italians,  Austrians,  Hungarians, 
Poles,  Slavs,  Greeks  and  Jews, — are  not  numerous  for  a  city  of  this  class. 
This  fact  is  favorable  to  the  Negro,  for  it  is  with  these  races  that  he  must 
compete  while  engaging  in  certain  occupations. 

St.  Louis  is  extensively  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  brick  and  of 
lead  products,  in  iron  and  steel  production,  and  in  meat  packing,  in  all  of 
which  industries  the  Negroes  are  employed.  Of  the  industries  which  are 
closed  to  colored  labor  we  shall  speak  later.  River  traffic,  which  formerly 
furnished  work  to  a  large  number  of  Negroes,  has  been  greatly  reduced  in 
the  last  two  decades.  There  is  also  a  considerable  demand  for  negro  labor 
in  the  smaller  cities  and  towns  adjoining  St.  Louis.  East  St.  Louis,  a  city 
of  60,000  population,  is  a  great  manufacturing  center.  Its  great  packing 
plants,  steel  mills,  lead  factories  and  freight  houses  have  been  quick  to 
utilize  negro  labor.  The  small  cities  of  Madison  and  Granite  City,  Illinois, 
also  have  large  steel  foundries,  lead  factories,  and  various  other  industrial 
plants.  Negro  labor  in  these  enterprises  does  not  come  from  the  cities  just 
named  alone,  but  from  Newport  and  Brooklyn,  negro  settlements  on  the 
Illinois  side  of  the  Mississippi.  A  smaller  percentage  come  from  St.  Louis, 
because  of  the  cost  of  carfare  and  the  inconvenience  in  going  to  and  from 
work.  However,  opportunities  for  labor  are  there,  and  a  considerable 
number  of  St.  Louis  Negroes  are  engaged  in  work  across  the  river. 

3.  Location  of  Negro  Sections  in  St.  Louis. 

Negro  residential  and  business  sections  within  the  city  limits  are  pretty 
definitely  localized.  In  St.  Louis  proper  there  are  five  colored  districts, 
located  about  as  follows :  the  Morgan  street  district,  composed  of  Morgan 
and  adjacent  streets,  begins  just  north  of  the  business  section  at  Eighth 
street  and  continues  to  Ewing  avenue.  There  the  district  merges  with  the 
Marken  and  Pine  street  district,  which  runs  west  from  Twentieth  street  to 
Cardinal  and  Compton  avenues.  A  large  settlement  is  found  along  the  Mill 
Creek  Valley  from  the  Union  Station  west  to  Kingshighway.  The  largest 
settlement,  called  Elleardsville,  begins  at  Vandeventer  avenue  on  the  east 
and  extends  west  to  Taylor,  south  to  Easton  avenue,  and  north  to  Fair¬ 
grounds  Park.  Four  blocks  south  of  Elleardsville,  beginning  at  Vande¬ 
venter  avenue,  is  a  rapidly  growing  district,  called  the  Finney  avenue  dis¬ 
trict.  There  is  also  a  large  settlement  in  Carondelet.  Most  of  the  business 
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establishments  under  the  management  of  colored  people  are  in  the  Market 
and  Pine  street  district ;  a  few  are  located  in  the  Morgan  street,  Elleards- 
ville  and  Finney  avenue  districts.  The  majority  of  the  porters,  janitors, 
steam  railroad  employees  and  foundry  workers  are  found  in  the  Market 
and  Pine  street  district,  because  of  its  nearness  to  the  railroads  or  electric 
lines  running  directly  to  their  work.  Housing  conditions  are  bad ;  dwellings 
are  crowded  together  and  rents  are  high.  The  air  of  the  district  is  filled 
with  smoke  from  railroad  engines  and  factories;  and  shrieks  from  the 
whistles  of  incoming  trains  may  be  heard  at  any  hour  of  the  day  or  night. 
In  the  Morgan  street  section  the  same  bad  housing  conditions  prevail,  and 
more  undesirable  still  is  its  proximity  to  a  segregated  district.*  In  the 
Elleardsville  and  Finney  avenue  districts  are  the  residences  of  the  well-to-do 
class  and  of  those  engaged  in  personal  service  in  the  West  End.  Here  are 
located  the  Simmons  Grade  School  and  the  Sumner  High  School.  Most  of 
the  home-owning  negro  population  live  in  these  sections,  and,  generally 
speaking,  housing  conditions  are  good.  The  Carondelet  district  contains 
Negroes  who  work  in  that  section  of  the  city.  A  trip  through  the  Morgan 
and  Market  street  districts  will  convince  any  observant  person  that  a  large 
part  of  the  colored  people  do  live  wretchedly,  under  unsanitary  conditions, 
and  in  dilapidated  dwellings. 

*This  segregated  district — the  last  in  St.  Louis — was  closed  by  a  police  order 
effective  March  1,  1914. 


CHAPTER  II 


OCCUPATIONS  AND  WAGES 

A.  OCCUPATIONS. 

1.  Negro  Wage-earning  Population  of  St.  Louis. 

In  the  absence  of  the  1910  Census  figures  on  occupations,  to  estimate 
the  present  number  of  male  and  female  bread-winners  is  not  an  easy  task. 
The  number  of  male  bread-winners  ten  years  of  age  and  over  in  1900  was 
12,973,  or  74.7  percent  of  the  total  number  of  males.  Analysis  of  St.  Louis 
statistics  for  1910  on  colored  population,  however,  indicates  a  larger  per¬ 
centage  than  74.7.  This  is  brought  out  by  the  following  table : 

TABLE  V. 

INCREASE  IN  THE  COLORED  POPULATION  OF  ST.  LOUIS, 


1900-1910.* 

Male  Female  Male  21  years  and  over 

1910 .  22,168  21,792  16,381 

1900 .  17,496  18,020  11,727 

Increase .  4,672  3,772  4,654 


The  figures  show  that  there  was  a  greater  increase  of  males  than 
females  during  the  last  decade,  and  that  the  males  who  were  in  the  minority 
in  1900,  exceeded  the  females  in  1910.**  Further  investigation  shows  that 
the  increase  of  males  was  not  a  natural  one,  but  was  due  to  the  migration 
of  adult  males  to  St.  Louis.  While  the  increase  of  the  total  number  of 
negro  males  was  4,672,  the  increase  of  negro  males  twenty-one  years  of 
age  and  over  was  only  18  less. 

Taking  as  a  basis  12,973,  the  number  of  colored  male  bread-winners 
in  1900,  and  adding  the  increase  of  adult  males,  we  would  have  17,627 
male  bread-winners.  Undoubtedly  some  of  those  twenty-one  years  of  age 
and  over  are  incapacitated  through  age,  sickness  or  idleness.  After  investi¬ 
gating  the  statistics  of  representative  states,  such  as  Kansas,  it  was  decided 
that  a  deduction  of  6  percent  from  the  adult  male  increase  of  4,654,  or 

♦Census  of  1910.  Abstract. 

**St.  Louis  now  .has  101.7  negro  males  to  each  100  negro  females;  Kansas 
City  has  a  precisely  similar  proportion;  and  Chicago,  105.9.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  corresponding  figure  from  New  York  City  is  85;  for  Philadelphia  is  87.6; 
for  Atlanta,  Ga.,  is  81.  The  figure  would  seem  to  suggest  that  the  first  group 
of  cities  are  using  negro  males  in  their  expanding  common  labor  industries. 
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279,  would  be  a  reasonable  reduction.  This  subtracted  from  17,627  leaves 
17,348,  the  number  of  male  bread-winners  10  years  of  age  and  over  which 
we  shall  consider  for  purposes  of  our  study.  This  number  of  bread¬ 
winners  is  79  percent  of  the  total  number  of  males,  or  an  increase  of  4.3 
percent  in  the  proportion  of  male  bread-winners.  As  there  was  no  reason 
to  suspect  a  change  in  the  relative  proportion  of  female  bread-winners  for 
1900  and  1910,  35.6  percent  of  21,792,  or  7,758  bread-winning  females, 
was  considered  a  fair  basis  upon  which  to  work. 

2.  Proportion  of  Wage-Earners  Studied. 

In  order  to  indicate  the  proportion  of  bread-winners  studied  and  to 
allow  the  drawing  of  conclusions  as  to  the  value  of  this  study,  the  following 
table  was  introduced : 


TABLE  VI. 

NUMBER  AND  PERCENTAGES  OF  TOTAL  BREAD-WINNERS 

STUDIED. 


Percent- 

• 

Estimated 

Total 

age  of 

General 

Personal 

Wage 

Additional 

Wage 

Group 

Groups  ! 

Schedule 

Investigation 

Schedule 

Numbers 

Earners 

Studied 

Professional, 

26 

93 

3 

93 

100.0 

Business, 

37 

175 

2 

108 

304 

64.8 

Clerical, 

84 

227 

10 

32 

297 

89.2 

Artisan, 

152 

409 

15 

35 

514 

93.2 

Personal  Serv.  689 

1685 

49 

4390 

6490 

32.4 

Factory, 

256 

2841 

18 

454 

3524 

87.2 

Common 

Labor, 

643 

2193 

42 

2422 

5050 

54.0 

Boys, 

67 

388 

27 

585 

1076 

45.7 

Total  No. 

1954 

8011 

166 

7926 

17,348 

Percent, 

45.8 

100.0 

54.2 

Women’s  No. 

878 

593 

11 

6297 

7758 

Percent, 

81.1 

100.0 

18.8 

Something  of  value  was  learned  about  fifty-four  percent  of  the  male 

wage-earning  population.  In  the  majority  of  cases  the  information  covered 
wages,  numbers  in  the  occupations  and  general  working  conditions.  Of 
the  women’s  group,  approximately  nineteen  percent  were  studied.  A  larger 
percentage  than  fifty-four  would  be  shown  if  the  first  three  columns  were 
added  together,  because  many  workers  were  unavoidably  duplicated  in  the 
three  groups  of  schedules.  Considerable  investigation  was  carried  on  in 
East  St.  Louis,  among  the  meat-packing  plants,  freight  houses,  lead  fac¬ 
tories  and  steel  mills.  And  while  the  total  of  2,500  negro  wage-earners 
covered  there  could  not  be  added  to  the  groups  of  St.  Louis  negro  wage- 
earners,  the  data  gathered  are  valuable  in  supplementing  the  knowledge  of 
St.  Louis  conditions. 

The  additional  estimates,  found  in  the  fourth  column,  are  not  a  col¬ 
lection  of  guesses,  but  reasonable  estimates  based  on  less  accurate  infor¬ 
mation  than  that  found  in  the  first  three  columns.  To  illustrate :  there  are 
listed  in  the  personal  service  group  1,600  porters  in  saloons,  and  950 
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porters  in  barber  shops.  Only  62  porters  out  of  both  groups  were  re¬ 
corded  by  schedule  or  interviewed.  The  evidence  which  warranted  such  a 
large  estimate  follows:  there  are  2,200  saloons  in  St.  Louis  and  about  1,100 
barber  shops.  In  visiting  these  places  in  all  sections  of  St.  Louis  it  was 
believed  that  approximately  1,600  saloons  out  of  2,200,  and  950  barber  shops 
out  of  1,100,  each  employed  a  negro  porter.  The  evidence  plainly  was  of 
value,  but  not  sufficiently  exact  to  be  recorded  in  the  second  column. 

The  percentage  for  the  number  of  colored  wage  earners  studied  in 
each  particular  group  is  recorded  in  the  last  column  of  the  table.  The 
professional  group  was  comparatively  easily  accounted  for.  About  65 
percent  of  the  business  group,  89.2  percent  of  the  clerical  group,  and  93 
percent  of  the  artisan  group  were  studied.  The  personal  service  group 
was  the  most  difficult  to  investigate,  because  of  the  scattered  location  of 
its  members.  Information  was  gathered  for  slightly  less  than  a  third  of 
the  workers  of  this  group.  The  factory  group  was  well  accounted  for 
because  of  the  comparative  ease  of  locating  large  numbers  of  workers  and 
studying  general  working  conditions.  Only  a  little  over  half  of  the  com¬ 
mon  labor  group  were  studied,  but  all  the  important  occupations  within 
the  group  received,  due  attention.  Approximately  45  percent  of  the  boys’ 
group,  and  19  percent  of  the  women’s  group  were  investigated  more  or 
less  thoroughly.  A  smaller  number  of  these  two  groups  needed  to  be 
studied  because  these  workers  are  massed  in  comparatively  few  occupations. 

3.  Discussion  of  Occupational  Groups. 

The  first  problem  of  the  study  was  to  list  the  dififerent  occupations 
in  which  Negroes  are  engaged.  If  a  technical  definition  of  the  word  oc¬ 
cupation  be  discarded,  and  what  a  man  actually  does  is  termed  his  oc¬ 
cupation,  St.  Louis  Negroes  are  engaged  in  226  different  occupations.  To 
be  sure  many  kinds  of  work  are  very  similar  but  the  conditions  of  toil 
vary.  The  diversity  of  tasks  performed  is  noteworthy.  The  negro  work¬ 
ers  probably  have  as  much  experience  in  various  occupations  as  any  group 
except  the  whites  of  native  parentage.  Many  Negroes  were  found  who 
had  worked  successively  in  the  Pullman  service,  brickyards,  steel  foundries, 
in  banks  as  porters,  in  schools  as  janitors  and  in  hotels  as  waiters.  A 
case  in  point  is  that  of  Mr.  A,  who  learned  the  machinist’s  trade  in  the 
South,  and  became  a  locomotive  engineer.  On  coming  North  he  could 
get  no  employment  except  that  of  fireman.  He  worked  as  a  chauffeur,  a 
paperhanger  and  a  barber.  Another  Negro  successively  practiced  law, 
played  in  various  musical  organizations,  and  finally  became  a  barber. 
Shortly  before  this  study  was  finished  the  investigator  met  a  man  who  was 
soon  to  step  off  the  city  garbage  wagon  and  enter  the  federal  service  as 
a  postal  clerk.  While  these  frequent  changes  from  one  occupation  to  an¬ 
other  are  to  be  deplored,  no  matter  where  the  fault  may  be,  the  educational 
influence  and  the  general  knowledge  acquired  cannot  be  gainsaid.  The 
average  colored  man  has  considerably  more  knowledge  about  the  world  in 
general  than  he  is  given  credit  for  possessing. 

These  226  occupations  of  the  colored  people  may  be  grouped  under 
nine  heads,  namely, — The  Professional  Group,  Business  Group,  Clerical 
Group,  Personal  Service,  Artisan,  Factory,  Common  Labor,  Boy’s  and 
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Women’s  Work.*  Many  occupations’ 64  a  similar  character' hfe  combined 
in  the  condensed  tables.  Alongside  the  occupational,  c|i,visior|  .shown  there 
is  a  social  and  economic  stratification.’-  ’This  will 'b£  discussed  for  each 
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group  as  the  condensed  tables  are  presented. 

The  Professional  Group  includes  teachers,  physicians,  lawyers,  dentists 
and  ministers. 


TABLE  VII. 

PROFESSIONAL  GROUP. 

.  Average  Wages 


Occupation 

Number** 

Daily 

Weekly 

Percent  of  Total 

Physicians, 

23 

$5.21 

$31.26 

24.7 

Dentists, 

7 

6.25 

37.50 

7.5 

Teachers, 

29 

6.85 

41.10 

31.2 

Ministers, 

23 

2.32 

13.92 

24.7 

Lawyers, 

11 

4.17 

25.00 

11.9 

Total, 

93 

$4.96 

$29.76 

100.0 

The  members  of  this  group  may  be  considered  as  the  highest  class  from 
an  educational,  social,  and  economic  point  of  view.  Their  educational  at¬ 
tainments  serve  to  set  them  above  the  masses  and  make  possible  a  higher 
social  life.  They  are  fairly  well  paid,  averaging  in  fact,  as  a  class,  much 
better  than  the  business  group.  The  professional  men,  together  with  those 
engaged  in  business,  are  the  leaders  of  their  race.  The  teachers  comprise 
31.2  percent  of  the  group,  ministers  and  physicians  each  24.7  percent.  Not 
all  the  ministers  stand  on  a  par  with  other  professional  men,  because  many 
of  them  are  exhorters  of  meager  education  and  training.  The  lawyers  do 
not  stand  high  in  their  professions  because  they  are  not  constantly  engaged 
in  the  practice  of  law.  The  teachers,  physicians  and  dentists  are  most 
truly  representative  of  this  group. 

The  Business  Group  is  composed  of  all  entrepreneurs  large  and  small, 
who  have  capital  in  some  business  and  are  giving  their  time  to  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  enterprises. 

TABLE  VIII. 

BUSINESS  GROUP. 


Number 

AveragS  Income 

Percent  of 

Incomes 

Receiving 

Daily 

Weekly 

Total  Number 

$3,500  and  over, 

,  6 

$12.15 

$72.90 

2.0 

2,500— $3,500, 

5 

8.68 

52.08 

1.6 

1,500—  2,500, 

10 

5.21 

31.25 

3.3 

1,000  1.500, 

25 

3.47 

20.83 

82 

900—  1,000, 

42 

3.12 

18.75 

13.5 

700—  900, 

166 

2.43 

14.58 

54.6 

500—  700, 

50 

1.73 

10.41 

14.8 

Total, 

304 

$  2.75 

$16.50 

100.0 

*Appendix  B 

gives  detailed 

tables  for  each 

group  with  the 

numbers  in  each 

occupation.  It  states  also  the  source  of  the  information,  and  the  daily  and  weekly 
wages. 

**The  number  of  negro  professional  men  in  St.  Louis  in  1912  may  be  com¬ 
pared  with  the  statement  of  Miss  Brandt  for  1902;  14  Physicians,  2  Dentists,  17 
Teachers,  about  30  Ministers,  and  10  Lawyers.  See  publication  of  the  Am. 
Statistical  Assn.,  Vol.  VIII,  pp.  234,  et  seq. 
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It  is  in  this  group  that  many  of  the  most  substantial  men  of  the  colored 
race  are  found,  men  who  because  o,f  their  daily  contact  with  all  classes  of 
their  brethren, « and  because  of  their  .experience  with  the  competition  of 

\  Q:  c  CO  C  C  C‘  O  C  i  C  (  C  C  t:  '  (v  ^ 


actual  life,  gave  the  most  practical  program  for  race  betterment.  They 
see  the  need  of  co-operation  more  clearly  than  do  the  professional  group. 
The  colored  race  has  more  hope  of  progress  through  their  leadership  than 
through  that  of  any  other  group.  Those  engaged  in  the  larger  businesses 
belong  to  the  same  social  class  and  live  on  the  same  economic  plans  as  the 
members  of  the  professional  group.  They  can  hardly  be  divided  into  oc¬ 
cupational  classes.  The  division  is  rather  on  the  basis  of  income.  After 
careful  consideration  it  was  concluded  that  not  over  46  men  or  15.1  per¬ 
cent  of  the  group  made  $1,000  per  year  and  upwards.  The  remaining  84.9 
percent  probably  have  incomes  ranging  from  $500  to  $1,000. 

In  the  clerical  group  are  found  those  who  are  engaged  by  the  federal 
government,  the  municipality,  or  by  private  capitalists,  as  clerks,  book¬ 
keepers,  stenographers,  or  in  other  positions  of  a  similar  nature. 


TABLE  IX. 
CLERICAL  GROUP. 


Average  Wages 

Percent 

Occupation 

Number 

Daily 

Weekly 

of  Totals 

Post  Office  Employes . 

...  167 

$3.64 

$21.85 

56.2 

City  Officers  and  Clerks . 

...  47 

3.52 

21.10 

15.8 

Clerks  in  stores . 

..  20 

2.03 

12.21 

6.7 

Stenographers  and  Bookkeepe 

rs  26 

2.58 

15.46 

8.8 

All  others . 

..  37 

2.00 

12.00 

12.5 

Totals . 

..  297 

$3.21 

$19.26 

100.0 

These  workers  are  well  established  socially  and  economically,  and 
with  the  business  and  professional  groups  constitute  the  well-to-do  class 
of  colored  people ;  that  is,  those  who  earn  enough  to  maintain  a  reasonable 
standard  of  living  and  get  some  measure  of  enjoyment  out  of  life.  This 
group  can  hardly  be  expected  to  attain  much  greater  proportion  until  the 
colored  race  becomes  more  important  in  commercial  life.  The  postoffice 
employees  constitute  over  56  percent  of  the  group,  city  officers  and  clerks 
15.8  percent.  Clerks  in  stores,  stenographers  and  bookkeepers  only  equal 
in  number  city  officers  and  clerks.  This  shows  the  rigid  exclusion  of  the 
Negro  from  commercial  life.  The  remaining  12.5  percent  are  widely  scat¬ 
tered  in  similar  occupations. 

Personal  and  domestic  service,  long  the  stronghold  of  the  colored 
people,  still  claims  a  considerable  share  of  the  population.  Almost  four- 
tenths  of  the  entire  number  of  negro  wage  earners  are  included  in  this 
group. 
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TABLE  X. 

PERSONAL  SERVICE  GROUP. 


Average  Wages 

Percent 

Occupation 

Number 

Daily 

Weekly 

of  Totals 

Porters  . 

. 3224 

$1.66 

$  9.97 

49.7  • 

Janitors . 

. 1180 

1.71 

10.28 

18.2 

Pullman  Service . 

.  900 

2.25 

13.50 

13.9 

Waiters  and  Cooks . 

.  646 

2.06 

12.36 

9.9 

Personal  Service . 

.  50 

1.67 

10.02 

.7 

Barbers . 

.  115 

2.50 

15.00 

1.8 

All  others . 

.  375 

1.85 

11.10 

5.8 

Totals . . 

. 6490 

$1.81 

$10.86 

100.0 

Aside  from  those  in  the  Pullman  service  and  a  few  other  lines  of  work, 
this  group,  which  once  constituted  the  colored  aristocracy,  has  fallen  in 
dignity  and  numbers,  until  it  has  come  to  be  considered  one  of  the  lowest 
groups.  The  average  daily  and  weekly  wages  are  slightly  lower  than  those 
received  by  common  labor  and  the  conditions  of  toil  are  less  free.  The 
service  rendered  is  menial  unskilled  labor.  The  economic  plane  on  which 
the  members  of  the  group  live  is  probably  higher  than  one  would  naturally 
suppose.  The  barbers,  Pullman  and  railroad  porters  and  waiters  still  try 
to  live  as  their  predecessors  did  although  not  receiving  so  high  a  wage. 
They  dress  well,  appear  well  fed,  and  the  great  majority  spend  every  dollar 
of  their  income  as  soon  as  it  is  received.  The  janitors  and  porters  receive 
lower  wages  and  consequently  cannot  maintain  the  same  standard  of  liv¬ 
ing.  Approximately  seven-tenths  of  the  personal  service  group  are  porters 
and  janitors;  or  4,404  out  of  6,490.  These  workers  constitute  one-fourth 
of  the  total  male  wage  earning  population.  However,  the  importance  of 
these  occupations  undoubtedly  has  declined.  Dr.  Dubois  found  61.5  per¬ 
cent  of  the  colored  male  population  of  Philadelphia  engaged  in  personal 
service  while  the  same  group  in  this  study  represents  only  37.4  percent  of 
the  total  males.f  With  the  exception  of  the  Pullman  employees  and  wait¬ 
ers  and  cooks,  who  constitute  about  23.8  percent  of  the  total  number,  the 
remaining  occupations  are  small  and  scattering.  The  inclusion  of  only 
115  workers  under  the  head  of  barbers  and  apprentices  needs  explanation. 
Of  this  number  there  are  75  journeymen  barbers  while  others  following 
this  occupation  have  appeared  in  the  business  group  as  entrepreneurs. 
Under  the  head  of  all  others  the  elevator  men  are  the  most  numerous 
workers. 

The  artisan  group  comprises  building  laborers,  mechanics,  musicians 
and  workers  in  other  occupations  of  a  similar  nature. 


fDubois,  “The  Philadelphia  Negro,”  p.  109. 
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TABLE  XI. 
ARTISAN  GROUP. 


Average  Wages  Percent 

Occupation  Number  Daily  Weekly  of  Totals 

Building  Trades  . .  93  $4.34  $26.04  18.0 

Mechanics  . 218  2.53  15.18  42.6 

Musicians  .  95  2.50  15.00  18.5 

All  others  . 108  2.03  12.18  20.9 


Totals . .  514  $274  $16.44  100.0 


Many  included  in  this  group  have  graduated  from  the  ranks  of  factory 
or  common  labor  and  have  by  good  fortune  and  ability  raised  themselves 
to  comparatively  skilled  occupations  at  good  wages.  Others  have  come 
from  the  South  where  they  acquired  their  trade.  They  are  a  most  de¬ 
sirable  class  and  an  increase  in  their  numbers  would  be  most  valuable  to 
the  colored  race.  Fair  wages  enable  them  to  live  decently.  The  largest 
group  (42.6  percent  of  all)  is,  composed  mainly  of  chauffeurs.  The  build¬ 
ing  tradesmen  constituting  18.0  percent  are  of  prime  importance  because 
they  are  the  real  representatives  of  the  artisan  class.  The  musicians  com¬ 
prise  about  18.5  percent  of  the  group,  and  the  remaining  20.9  percent  are 
in  occupations  which  require  some  special  skill  or  training. 

Common  labor  and  factory  labor  might  well  be  considered  together 
as  far  as  general  conditions  of  labor  are  concerned.  The  factory  group, 
comprising  all  workers  under  supervision,  working  in  some  particular 
establishment,  are  somewhat  better  paid  and  are  slightly  more  skilled  than 
the  common  laborer  group. 

TABLE  XII. 

FACTORY  GROUP. 


Average  Wages 

Percent 

Occupation 

Number 

Daily 

Weekly 

of  Totals 

Iron  and  Steel  Workers . 

. 1800 

$2.75 

$16.50 

51.1 

Brick  and  Tile  Workers . 

.  900 

1.80 

10.80 

25.6 

Lead  Workers  . . . 

.  200 

1.90 

11.40 

5.7 

Tobacco  Workers  . . 

.  182 

1.50 

9.00 

5.1 

Packinghouse  Employes  ... 

.  75 

2.25 

13.50 

2.1 

Car  Repairers  . 

.  65 

2.00 

12.00 

1.8 

All  others . . . . . 

.  302 

1.80 

10.80 

8.6 

Totals . 

. 3524 

$2.29 

$13.76 

100.0 

The  more  enterprising  colored  laborers  are  entering  the  factory  group,* 
which,  at  the  present  rate  of  increase,  will  soon  equal  the  common  labor 
group  in  numbers.  These  two  groups,  together  with  the  personal  service 
group,  constitute  the  great  mass  of  the  colored  population.  They  are 
never  more  than  two  weeks  from  actual  want ;  they  must  toil  continually 
or  exist  on  charity.  A  few  weeks  cessation  of  toil  means  defeat  or  a 

*Cf.  Miss  Brandt’s  statement  for  1902:  “Negroes  cannot  be  employed  in  any 
factories  with  the  single  exception  of  the  tobacco  factories.”  The  number  of  ' 
negro  tobacco  workers  given  is  350. 

Am.  Stat.  Assn.,  Vol.  8,  p.  238. 
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renewal  of  the  struggle  impeded  by  accumulated  debts.  Approximately 
half  of  the  factory  group  are  iron  and  steel  workers.  This  is  a  very 
important  development,  as  the  colored  race  has  much  to  hope  for  in 
the  way  of  industrial  advancement  from  this  occupation.  One-fourth 
are  engaged  in  the  brick  and  tile  factories.  The  tobacco  workers  and 
lead  workers  each  furnish  slightly  over  5  percent  of  the  group.  \\  ith 
the  exception  of  the  car  repairers,  the  remaining  laborers  are  scattered  in 
various  lines  of  factory  labor. 

The  common  labor  group  includes  all  unskilled  manual  labor  of  what¬ 
ever  sort,  not  included  in  the  preceding  groups. 


TABLE  XIII. 

COMMON  LABOR  GROUP. 


Average  Wages 

Percent 

Occupation 

Number 

Daily 

Weekly 

of  Totals 

Teamsters  . . . . 

. 1307 

$2.10 

$12.60 

25.9 

City  Labor . . 

....  628 

1.90 

11.40 

12.4 

Hodcarriers  and  Building 

Laborers . . . 

. 1260 

3.29 

19.75 

25.0 

Car  Cleaners  and  Railroad 

Workers . 

.  250 

1.60 

9.60 

4.9 

Freight  Handlers  . 

.  95 

1.80 

10.80 

1.9 

Stable  Hands . 

.  310 

2.00 

12.00 

6.1 

Firemen-Boilermen . . . 

....  400 

2.50 

15.00 

7.9 

Miscellaneous  Workers . 

.  600 

1.75 

10.50 

12.0 

All  others . 

.  200 

2.27 

13.62 

4.0 

Totals.... . 

....5050 

$2.31 

$13.86 

100.0 

Within  the  common  labor  group  there  are  several  occupations  with 
relatively  large  numbers,  but  no  one  or  two  in  which  are  found  a  majority 
of  all,  as  was  true  of  the  personal  service  group.  The  teamsters  constitute 
25.9  percent  of  the  total,  the  hod  carriers  and  building  material  laborers 
25  percent,  city  street  laborers,  12.4,  with  still  smaller  percentages  ap¬ 
pearing  as  freight  handlers,  car  cleaners  and  stable  hands.  Under  the 
head  of  all  others  and  miscellaneous  workers  16  percent  may  be  found.  It  is 
extremely  difficult  to  classify  workers  in  these  last  occupations  according 
to  the  work  performed.  Many  have  no  definite  occupation.  Others  are 
‘'floaters"  or  transients,  and  still  others  simply  accept  the  task  nearest  at 
hand. 

Negro  boys  between  the  ages  of  10  and  16  are  included  in  the  follow 
ing  table : 
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TABLE  XIV. 
BOYS'  GROUP. 


Average  Wages 

Percent 

Occupation 

Number 

Daily 

Weekly 

of  Totals 

Factory  Workers . 

.  355 

$1.10 

$  6.60 

33.0 

Common  Labor  . . 

.  70 

1.00 

6.00 

6.5 

Personal  Service  . . 

. 200 

1.09 

6.56 

18.6 

Newsboys . . . 

.  200 

.50 

3.00 

18.6 

Clerks,  Errand  Boys,  etc... 

.  170 

.79 

4.74 

15.8 

All  others . . . 

.  81 

.52 

3.12 

7.5 

Totals . 

. 1076 

$0.89 

$  5.34 

100.0 

The  boys’  group  does  not  show  a  great  diversity  of  occupations.  Ap¬ 
proximately  one-third  are  factory  workers ;  18.6  percent,  newsboys ;  18.6 
percent,  personal  service  workers;  15.8  percent  are  clerks  and  errand  boys, 
while  the  remainder  of  the  group  is  engaged  in  common  labor  and  mis¬ 
cellaneous  occupations. 

The  women’s  group  completes  the  classification  of  St.  Louis  negro 
wage  earners.  Both  girls  and  women  appear  in  the  following  occupations 
as  no  practical  basis  was  found  by  which  they  might  be  divided : 


TABLE  XV. 
WOMEN’S  GROUP. 


Occupation 

Number 

Average  Wages 

Daily  Weekly 

Percent 
of  Totals 

Laundresses . . . 

. 4440 

$0.75 

$  4.50 

57.2 

Personal  Service . 

. 2225 

1.03 

6.18 

28.7 

Factory  Workers . 

.  380 

.83 

5.00 

4.9 

Tradeswomen  . . 

.  59 

1.07 

6.42 

0.8 

Professional  Service . 

.  654 

2.56 

15.36 

8.4 

Totals . 

. 7758 

$0.98 

$  5.88 

100.0 

This  table  shows  the  narrow  sphere  within  which  colored  women  may 
labor.  If  the  laundresses  and  personal  service  workers  are  combined  they 
constitute  86  percent  of  the  group,  which  percentage  is  very  close  to  the 
88.5  per  cent  found  in  the  Seventh  Ward  of  Philadelphia  in  1899. f  Only 
4.9  percent  are  engaged  in  factory  work,  and  only  0.8  percent  in  trade  and 
business.  The  importance  of  the  8  percent  in  professional  work  should 
not  be  over  emphasized  as  they  are  largely  midwives,  hairdressers,  and 
seamstresses. 


4.  General  Summary  of  Occupations. 

Having  described  the  occupations  and  the  classes  of  labor  within  the 
groups,  let  us  note  how  the  groups  compare  in  numbers,  and  in  average 
wages.  The  general  table  here  inserted  furnishes  this  information. 


tDubois,  “The  Philadelphia  Negro,”  p.  109. 
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TABLE  XVI. 

NUMBERS  AND  WAGES  IN  OCCUPATIONAL  GROUPS. 


Average  Wages 


Groups 

Number 

Daily 

Weekly 

Percent 

Professional  . 

.  93 

$4.96 

$29.76 

0.5 

Business  . 

.  304 

2.75 

16.50 

1.8 

Clerical . 

.  297 

3.21 

19.26 

1.7 

Artisan  . 

.  514 

2.74 

16.44 

3.0 

Personal  Service... . 

. 6490 

1.81 

10.86 

37.4 

Factory  . 

. . . 3524 

2.29 

13.76 

20.3 

Common  Labor . 

. 5050 

2.31 

13.86 

29.1 

Boys’  Work . 

. 1076 

0.89 

5.34 

6.2 

Males  at  work 

..17,348 

100.0 

Women  at  work . 

.  7,758 

$0.98 

$  5.88 

100.0 

Total  number  of  bread-winners,  25,106. 

The  last  four  groups — namely,  personal  service,  factory,  common  labor, 
boys’  work,  constitute  over  nine-tenths  of  the  total  number  of  male  negro 
wage  earners.  Here  the  great  mass  of  negro  workers  is  found.  They 
are  unskilled  toilers  performing  the  hardest  and  most  menial  of  tasks.  In 
glancing  over  the  occupations  of  these  groups  one  notices  that  most  of 
the  occupations  disdained  by  the  white  man,  are  left  for  the  Negro  to 
perform.  Those  tasks  requiring  the  least  mental  ability  and  the  greatest 
expenditure  of  physical  energy,  those  which  are  most  menial  and  disagree¬ 
able,  those  in  which  there  is  great  risk  of  life  or  health,  are  given  to  the 
Negro  to  perform.  Working  conditions  are  very  bad,  and  wages  meager. 
And  further,  there  are  very  few  unskilled  occupations  which  offer  a  future, 
or  an  opening  into  more  skilled  work.  This  naturally  makes  the  Negro  in¬ 
different  about  self-improvement  or  advancement.  The  incentive  for  ef¬ 
ficiency  and  skill  is  entirely  lacking.  These  conditions  of  toil  cannot  fail 
to  have  a  depressing  effect  upon  his  spirit,  and  to  narrow  his  outlook  on 
life.  Without  at  this  time  going  into  the  reasons  why  he  is  kept  on  such 
a  low  economic  level,  we  note  the  harsh  fact  that  he  is  there  and  should 
be  helped.  The  central  negro  problem  in  cities  is  not  the  question  of  re¬ 
lations  with  the  labor  unions,  or  with  the  whites,  or  segregation,  or  even 
education.  It  is  the  bettering  of  the  economic  condition  of  the  nine-tenths 
of  the  race  who  are  unskilled.  If,  to  the  last  four  groups,  we  add  the 
artisans,  the  percentage  rises  to  96.  It  is  safe  to  assume  then  that  barely 
four  percent  of  the  colored  workers  in  St.  Louis  earn  their  bread  by  men¬ 
tal  toil  rather  than  physical  toil ;  and  that  of  these,  less  than  one  percent 
are  professional  or  business  men  of  any  standing. 

Though  the  negro  race  is  a  race  of  unskilled  toilers  this  does  not  mean 
that  there  is  no  movement  toward  better  conditions.  This  may  be  shown 
by  the  shifting  of  toilers  from  one  group  to  another.  According  to  the 
Census  of  1900,  55.5  percent  of  the  negro  population  of  St.  Louis  was  en¬ 
gaged  in  domestic  and  personal  service.  The  present  study  disclosed  the 
fact  that  not  more  than  37.4  percent  belong  to  this  group  in  1912.  Even 
at  this  figure  domestic  and  personal  service  claims  over  one-third  of  all 
negro  male  wage  earners.  There  are  indications  that  this  group  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  decline  in  relative  importance  due  to  greater  opportunities  in  other 
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occupations.  The  great  demand  for  unskilled  labor  has  probably  increased 
the  common  labor  group,  which  constitutes  29.1  percent,  nearly  three-tenths 
of  the  total  number  of  workers.  As  a  group  it  is  more  desirable  for  col¬ 
ored  workers  than  the  personal  service  group,  because  wages  are  better, 
conditions  of  toil  more  free,  and  service  less  menial.  The  factory  group, 
comprising  20.3  percent  or  one-fifth  of  the  total  number  of  negro  wage 
earners,  is  the  newest  and  most  promising  development  in  the  unskilled 
groups.  Workers  have  been  drawn  from  domestic  and  personal  service, 
and  common  labor  to  build  up  this  group.  The  factory  occupations  offer 
the  Negro  an  opportunity  to  acquire  skill,  and  earn  more  wages.  And  if, 
for  some  time  to  come,  the  Negro  is  to  be  a  manual  toiler,  these  occupa¬ 
tions  offer  him  the  most  advancement.  The  range  of  factory  occupations 
is  small  and  the  Negro  is  massed  in  three  or  four  occupations.  However, 
he  has  gained  a  foothold  and  his  success  in  these  occupations  will  in¬ 
evitably  open  up  others  for  him.  It  is  safe  to  predict  that  the  number 
of  factory  occupations  entered  by  the  Negro  will  increase,  and  likewise 
the  number  of  workers.  It  is  an  encouraging  fact  that  St.  Louis,  unlike 
other  cities,  has  her  negro  workers  divided  more  or  less  equally  in  several 
unskilled  occupations. 

The  boys’  group  will  not  materially  increase  in  numbers  because  of 
the  general  exclusion  of  negro  boys  from  factory  work.  There  has  been 
practically  no  change  in  the  occupations  of  women  or  the  proportional 
number  engaged  in  each  occupation,  during  the  last  decade.  It  seems  to  be 
an  established  fact  that  the  negro  woman’s  field  for  some  time  to  come 
will  be  domestic  and  personal  service. 

5.  Occupational  Comparison  of  White  and  Colored  Workers. 

To  show  the  relative  proportion  of  the  total  population  and  of  Negroes 
engaged  in  the  same  occupations,  the  table  on  occupational  groups  is  here 
presented.  The  figures  are  for  1900,  no  1910  figures  of  any  sort  on  oc¬ 
cupations  being  available  until  May  of  1914. 

TABLE  XVII. 

NUMBER  AND  PERCENTAGES  OF  WAGE-EARNERS  IN  OCCU¬ 
PATIONAL  GROUPS  IN  ST.  LOUIS  FOR  1900. 

Total 


Population 

Percent 

Negro 

Percent 

Males  . 

. 190,842 

100.0 

12,973 

100.0 

Agricultural  Pursuits  . 

.  2,242 

1.2 

90 

0.7 

Professional  Service  . 

.  8,885 

4.6 

316 

2.4 

Domestic  and  Personal  Service . 

.  36,198 

19.0 

7,206 

55.5 

Trade  and  Transportation . _ . 

.  69,191 

36.2 

3,620 

27.9 

Manufacturing  and  Mechanical  Pursuits  74,326 

38.9 

1,741 

13.4 

Females . - . 

.  54,506 

6.608 

Agricultural  Pursuits  . 

.  63 

0.1 

Professional  Service  . 

.  3,464 

6.4 

164 

2.4 

Domestic  and  Personal  Service . 

.  23,928 

43.9 

6,102 

92.4 

Trade  and  Transportation . 

.  8,761 

16.0 

38 

0.6 

Manufacturing  and  Mechanical  Pursuits  18,290 

33.5 

304 

4.6 

Census  of  1900.  Volume  on  Occupations,  pp.  706-710. 
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In  professional  service  the  total  male  population  has  nearly  twice  the 
proportion  that  the  negro  men  have.  In  personal  and  domestic  service, — 
the  most  undesirable  group  of  all, — the  Negroes’  percentage  exceeds  the 
whites  almost  three  times.  The  whites  have  a  larger  percentage  in  trade 
and  transportation.  In  manufacturing  and  mechanical  pursuits  the  Negroes 
have  only  one-third  as  many  workers  in  proportion  as  the  whites.  Among 
women  wage  earners  there  is  marked  disparity  between  the  percentage  of 
negro  women  employed  in  the  various  occupational  groups  and  those  for 
the  total  of  female  workers.  Conspicuous  in  the  comparison  are  the  92.4 
percent  of  negro  women  engaged  in  domestic  and  personal  service  as  op¬ 
posed  to  the  43.9  percent  in  the  total  female  population.  On  the  other 
hand  but  4.6  percent  of  the  colored  women  are  in  manufacturing  and  me¬ 
chanical  pursuits  comparing  with  33.5  percent  of  all  females. 

B.  WAGES,  UNEMPLOYMENT,  AND  WORK  RECORDS. 

In  the  study  of  the  industrial  condition  of  the  Negro,  what  he  earns  is 
as  important  as  what  he  does.  Exact  information  covering  wages  will  go 
far  toward  explaining  the  economic  condition  of  the  Negro.  Standards 
of  living,  ownership  of  homes,  establishment  of  business  enterprises,  and 
social  conditions  are  largely  governed  by  the  wage  scale  which  prevails. 
It  is  generally  understood  that  the  Negro  receives  low  wages,  but  the  im¬ 
portant  thing  to  discover  is  how  low  the  wages  are ;  what  wages  are  paid 
in  various  occupations  and  groups ;  which  occupations  yield  the  least  and 
which  the  greatest  returns,  and  whether  the  Negro  receives  less  than  other 
workers  for  the  same  task  performed.  The  following  table  showing  the 
number  and  percentages  of  colored  wage  earners  by  groups  and  wage 
limits  is  compiled  from  the  detailed  tables: 
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*See  Appendix  B  for  detailed  statement  upon  which  this  table  is  based. 
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1.  Discussion  of  Wages  by  Occupational  Groups. 

Wage  statistics  may  well  be  discussed  first  by  occupational  groups. 
Five  members  of  the  professional  group  earn  less  than  $12.00  per  week, 
and  31.1  percent  earn  less  than  $25.00;  53.7  percent  from  $25.00  to  $40.00, 
and  the  remainder,  15.1  percent,  $40.00  and  upwards.  The  three-tenths 
receiving  less  than  $25.00  per  week  are  not  earning  a  high  wage,  at  least 
not  a  wage  commensurate  with  their  training  and  ability.  The  doctors, 
dentists,  and  teachers  are  much  better  paid  for  their  services  than  the 
ministers  and  lawyers,  because  the  former  rank  higher  in  their  professions. 
The  average  weekly  wage  for  the  group  is  $29.76. 

The  average  income  of  the  business  group  is  materially  lowered  be¬ 
cause  of  the  large  number  of  small  proprietors  included  whose  business 
pays  them  little  above  regular  wages.  The  incomes  stated  for  this  group 
contain  a  larger  percentage  of  estimates  than  those  of  any  other  group. 
The  final  conclusion  is  that  there  are  not  more  than  46  men  in  business 
who  are  making  over  one  thousand  dollars  per  year.  The  incomes  of  these 
46  men  are  distributed  as  follows:  25  men  have  incomes  ranging  from 
$1,000  to  $1,500;  10  men,  from  $1,500  to  $2,500;  5  men,  from  $2,500  to 
$3,500;  and  6  men,  $3,500  or  over.  The  average  weekly  income  is  $16.50. 

The  clerical  group  receives  an  average  weekly  wage  of  $19.26.  The 
postoffice  employees  and  city  officers  and  clerks,  who  comprise  almost  three- 
fourths  of  the  group,  earning  from  $21.00  to  $21.85  per  week,  are  very 
well  paid.  The  stenographers,  bookkeepers  and  store  clerks  receive  from 
$12.00  to  $15.00  per  week.  Evidently  the  municipal  and  federal  workers 
raise  the  average  wage  for  this  group.  When  the  records  show  that  there 
are  only  26  colored  stenographers  and  bookkeepers  in  a  great  city  like  St. 
Louis,  and  when  that  number  is  compared  with  the  thousands  of  white 
persons  engaged  in  the  same  occupations,  some  idea  is  gained  of  the  almost 
universal  exclusion  of  colored  people  from  this  field. 

The  artisan  group  is  also  very  small  when  compared  with  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  whites  in  the  same  trades.  The  average  weekly  wage  is  $16.44. 
The  building  laborer,  such  as  plasterers,  masons,  carpenters,  receive  the 
highest  wages ;  the  mechanics,  largely  chauffeurs,  coming  next,  with  a  wage 
of  $15.18, — musicians  receiving  $15.00.  Approximately  seven-eighths  of  the 
group  receive  an  average  weekly  wage  of  $15.00  and  upwards,  one-eighth 
average  less  than  $15.00.  According  to  a  recent  investigation  made  in  the 
School  of  Social  Economy  of  Washington  University,  $15.00  per  week 
would  be  the  minimum  wage  upon  which  a  man  could  support  a  family  of 
five  persons. 

We  now  come  to  a  discussion  of  wages  for  the  last  four  groups,  those 
who  average  less  than  $15.00  per  week.  In  the  personal  service  group, 
96.1  percent  receive  an  average  weekly  wage  of  less  than  $15.00.  Fewer 
than  300  earn  $15.00  per  week  and  upwards.  There  is  doubtless  a  person 
here  and  there  who  may  make  $20  to  $25  per  week,  but  the  number  is  very 
small ;  comparing  further  we  find  that  80.4  percent  of  the  group  receive 
a  wage  under  $13.50,  and  64.  percent  a  wage  under  $12.00.  And  lastly 
the  table  shows  25.0  percent  or  1,630  wage  earners,  receiving  less  than 
$10  per  week,  or  $40  per  month.  But  this  does  not  reveal  the  whole  truth. 
How  much  lower  the  loss  of  time  through  sickness  and  idleness,  reduces 
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the  average  wage  cannot  be  exactly  ascertained.  This  reduction  affects 
all  groups  except  the  first  two.  Average  wages  for  the  month  and  year 
are  bound  to  be  lower  than  those  suggested  by  the  table. 

Of  course,  the  wages  quoted  here  are  for  individual  workers  and  not 
for  families.  It  would  hardly  be  possible  to  maintain  families  on  such 
small  incomes.  Such  low  remuneration  means  that  every  member  of  the 
family  must  work  to  supplement  the  earnings  of  the  principal  bread-winner. 
One  continually  wonders,  with  the  increased  cost  of  living,  how  these 
classes  of  workers  manage  to  exist.  The  question  of  mere  physical  exist¬ 
ence  is  always  uppermost  in  their  minds.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  they  take 
little  thought  of  the  morrow  ? 

The  factory  group  makes  a  more  encouraging  showing.  Approximately 
two-fifths  receive  a  wage  of  $15  and  upwards,  and  three-fifths  a  wage 
under  $15.  Only  5.6  percent  receive  a  wage  under  $10,  32  percent  from 
$10  to  $12,  and  23.2  percent  a  wage  of  $12  to  $13.50.  The  two-fifths  earning 
$15  and  upwards  are  largely  iron  and  steel  workers.  Those  earning  a  low.er 
wage  are  the  brick  and  tile  workers,  and  the  lead  and  tobacco  workers 
One  encouraging  feature  is  that  there  is  an  opportunity  in  the  steel  foundries 
for  colored  workers  to  rise  above  the  $15  limit.  Yet  three-fifths  of  the 
whole  group  are  now  earning  less  than  $15  per  week,  the  average  weekly 
being  $13.76. 

The  common  labor  group  has  an  average  wage  slightly  higher  than 
that  of  the  factory  group,  an  average  per  week  of  $13.86.  This  good 
showing  is  due  to  the  800  hodcarriers  who  average  $24  per  week  when 
they  are  employed.  The  work  is  seasonal,  and  the  men  are  idle  much  of 
the  time.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  $4  per  day  paid  them  would  amount 
to  more  than  an  average  of  $2.50  per  day  for  the  entire  year.  If  the 
wages  of  the  800  hodcarriers  be  computed  at  this  figure,  it  would  reduce 
the  average  daily  wage  of  the  common  labor  group  to  $2.13,  or  $12.78  per 
week.  This  is  practically  $1.00  less  than  the  average  weekly  wage  of  the 
factory  group.  Of  the  common  labor  group,  73.2  percent  receive  a  wage 
under  $15,  66.3  percent  average  under  $13.50,  and  29.4  percent  receive  a 
wage  under  $12.  Again  it  is  evident  that  a  large  proportion  of  workers, 
approximately  three-fourths,  have  barely  sufficient  wages  to  sustain  life. 
The  living  wage  of  the  working  girl  is  important ;  the  family  earnings  of 
poor  classes  of  foreign  born  and  white  should  be  known ;  but  should  not 
the  poverty  of  certain  classes  of  the  colored  race  also  be  a  matter  of  some 
social  concern?  Aside  from  the  hodcarriers,  only  10.9  percent  of  the  group 
earn  a  weekly  wage  of  $15  or  over. 

The  last  group  of  male  wage  earners,  which  includes  workers  from 
10  to  16  years  of  age,  may  be  conveniently  divided  into  three  classes. 
Approximately  35.0  per  cent  of  the  boys  receive  a  wage  of  under  $5, 
52.0  percent  receive  a  wage  of  $5  to  $7.50,  and  the  remaining  13.0  percent 
a  wage  of  $7.50  to  $9.00. 

In  the  women’s  group,  87.2  percent  of  the  total  number  of  workers 
receive  a  wage  under  $7.50,  56.7  percent  a  wage  under  $5.  The  laundresses 
and  factory  workers  are  included  in  these  two  wage  groups.  Within  the 
wage  limits, — $10  to  $19, — 10.9  percent  of  the  women  are  found,  consisting 
mostly  of  lodging  and  boarding  housekeepers,  and  a  large  part  of  the  pro¬ 
fessional  class.  The  remaining  1.2  percent,  receiving  a  weekly  wage  of 
$19  and  upwards,  consists  largely  of  teachers. 
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2.  Discussion  of  Wage  Limits. 

In  the  final  table  on  wages  the  total  number  of  male  wage-earners 
will  be  included.  This  table  presents  a  bird’s-eye  view  of  the  earnings  of 
the  negro  men. 

TABLE  XIX. 


WAGE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  MALE  WAGE-EARNERS. 


Average  weekly  wages  under . 

u  u  u  u 

Wage 

. .  $10.00 

12.00 

Percent 

19.2 

46.8 

a  u 

u 

u 

_ _ _  13.50 

69.1 

u  u 

u 

u 

.  15.00 

78.0 

u  u 

u 

u 

.  18.00 

87.3 

u  u 

u 

u 

. .  20.00 

90.9 

u  u 

u 

“  . . . . 

. . . .  25.00 

99.2 

There  are  no  colored  millionaires  in  St.  Louis ;  at  least  diligent  search 
failed  to  reveal  them.  Over  three-fourths  of  the  colored  workers  receive 
a  weekly  wage  under  $15,  and  nearly  one-half  of  them  a  wage  under  $12. 
As  was  pointed  out  in  a  preceding  paragraph,  actual  wages,  if  averaged 
for  a  month  or  a  year,  will  be  even  less,  because  of  loss  of  time  through 
illness,  unemployment,  or  similar  circumstances. 

This  is  the  true  setting  in  which  the  Negro’s  problem  in  the  city  should 
be  considered.  He  is  expected  to  buy  homes,  maintain  decent  standards, 
avoid  entering  the  poorhouse,  and  keep  out  of  jail.  He  is  continually  ad¬ 
monished  to  save  his  earnings,  be  sober,  and  become  a  better  citizen ;  but 
if  the  above  conditions  are  in  any  measure  true,  how  can  he?  When  will 
he  ever  own  a  home  if  he  is  restricted  to  certain  undesirable  sections  of 
the  city  and  finds  it  barely  possible  to  pay  the  landlord?  Much  is  being 
said  of  the  negro  home-owner,  but  investigation  will  show  that  home- 
owners  are  largely  from  the  first  three  groups — the  professional,  the  busi¬ 
ness  and  the  clerical  men.  Is  it  so  strange  that  the  Negro  stints  his 
family  budget  to  prepare  for  the  future  by  taking  out  insurance,  or  be¬ 
comes  improvident  through  squandering  a  part  of  his  earnings  on  clothes 
and  finery  or  in  the  pleasures  of  the  cup?  It  must  be  admitted  that  he 
should  not  be  judged  by  high  standards  of  living,  and  that  he  endures 
poverty  with  less  pain  than  we  think  he  does.  Nevertheless  there  is  suffer¬ 
ing  and  pain,  poverty  and  financial  distress,  which  must  be  alleviated.  It 
is  of  great  social  concern  when  a  certain  proportion  of  the  people  are 
weighted  down  by  intolerable  living  conditions.  They  are  a  drag  on  the 
entire  race,  and  progress  is  retarded  until  their  economic  condition  is 
bettered. 

3.  Estimated  Annual  Income  of  the  Colored  Wage  Earners. 

It  is  an  interesting  calculation  to  compute  the  annual  income  of  the 
negro  wage-earning  population  of  St.  Louis.  While  an  estimate  of  the 
sort  can  be  only  an  approximation,  it  serves  to  show  that  the  Negro  is 
valuable  industrially.  Taking  300  days  as  a  basis  for  a  working  year,  the 
probable  number  of  days  of  labor  for  each  occupation  was  estimated. 
Conditions  in  the  various  occupations,  and  all  available  knowledge,  were 
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used  in  computing  the  number  of  days  per  year  that  workers  in  various 
occupations  were  employed.  Due  allowance  was  made  for  seasonal  occu¬ 
pations,  sickness,  holidays  and  other  disturbing  factors.  The  table  here  pre¬ 
sented  shows  the  probable  annual  earnings  for  groups  as  well  as  the  total 
annual  earnings. 


TABLE  XX. 


ESTIMATED  ANNUAL  EARNINGS  OF  ST.  LOUIS  COLORED 

PEOPLE* 


Group 

Professional  . 

Business  . 

Clerical  . 

Personal  Service 

Artisan  . . . 

Factory  . 

Common  Labor.. 
Boys’  . . . 


No.  Total  Group  Earnings 

93 . $  126,115.28 

304 .  252,500.00 

297 .  288,438.00 

6,490 .  3,486,432.25 

514 .  310,957.50 

3,524 .  2,278,577.50 

5,050 .  2,897,797.50 

1,076 .  274,155.00 


Total  Male  . 17,348 . $  9,914,973.03 

Women's  .  7,758 .  2,185,107.75 


Grand  total . $12,100,080.78 

The  estimated  annual  income  from  17,348  colored  male  wage  earners 
was  nearly  ten  millions,  for  the  7,758  colored  women  wage  earners  ap¬ 
proximately  two  and  one-quarter  million;  the  total  for  25,106  workers  being 
in  round  numbers  twelve  and  one-tenth  millions.  It  seems  a  reasonable 
estimate  that  St.  Louis  Negroes  are  earning  at  least  11  millions,  and  pos¬ 
sibly  in  excess  of  twelve  million  dollars  yearly.  A  fact  worthy  of  note  is 
the  two  and  one-sixth  million  dollars  contributed  to  'the  incomes  by 
women  workers.  Only  $650,000.00,  approximately,  is  earned  by  the  mental 
toilers;  namely,  the  members  of  the  professional,  business  and  clerical 
groups.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  great  bulk  of  the  income  is  earned  by 
the  masses  who  work  by  the  day.  It  must  naturally  follow  that  at  least 
nine-tenths  and  possibly  a  greater  part  of  these  incomes  are  spent  for  the 
necessities  of  life ;  food,  clothing,  rent,  light,  etc.  This  being  true,  a 
comparatively  small  percentage  is  available  to  be  invested  in  business  enter¬ 
prises  or  used  in  buying  homes.  The  estimated  per  capita  income  for 
colored  wage  earners  computed  on  this  basis  would  be  about  $450.  It  is 
easy  to  see  that  a  small  increase  in  the  cost  of  living  would  work  great 
hardship  on  the  colored  masses,  and  push  them  nearer  the  poverty  line. 

4.  Labor  Supply  and  Unemployment. 

The  statement  is  often  made  that  a  large  percentage  of  unskilled  work¬ 
ers  are  involuntarily  idle  at  certain  periods  of  the  year.  It  must  be 
granted  that  there  are  many  seasonal  occupations.  These  conditions 
work  great  hardship  upon  many  unskilled  workers.  But  on  the  other 

*See  Appendix  C  for  detailed  tables  showing  estimated  annual  earnings  in 
each  occupation. 
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hand  many  other  unskilled  occupations  continue  throughout  the  year,  and 
are  never  fully  supplied  with  workers.  The  brick  yards,  lumber  com¬ 
panies,  iron  and  steel  foundries,  lead  factories,  coal  yards  and  freight 
houses,  have  want  advertisements  in  the  papers  throughout  the  year,  and 
place  standing  orders  with  labor  agencies  for  men.  There  is  serious  doubt 
as  to  whether  unskilled  seasonal  occupations  cause  a  very  great  amount 
of  idleness.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  artisan  group,  particularly 
the  building  laborers,  suffers  more  from  the  seasonal  character  of  their 
occupations,  than  do  the  unskilled  laborers.  This  is  the  consensus  of 
opinion  of  a  number  of  the  leading  labor  agents  of  the  city,  who  are 
undoubtedly  in  close  touch  with  actual  labor  conditions. 

The  Negroes  are  better  prepared  to  weather  adverse  labor  conditions 
than  other  elements  in  our  population,  although  working  as  unskilled 
laborers.  It  would  be  hard  to  find  a  Negro  who  had  not  had  considerable 
experience  in  at  least  two  or  three  occupations.  He  has  always  been  in 
the  habit  of  varying  his  occupation  as  occasion  demanded.  Knowing  con¬ 
ditions  and  the  language  and  people  of  America,  he  obtains  work  more 
quickly  and  acquires  greater  technical  knowledge  than  the  ignorant  for¬ 
eigner.  The  writer  has  come  upon  hundreds  of  cases  of  such  varied  in¬ 
dustrial  experience.  Many  Negroes  regularly  dovetail  occupations  at  cer¬ 
tain  seasons  of  the  year.  For  instance,  waiters  who  work  ashore  during 
the  fall  and  winter,  change  to  work  on  the  river  boats  as  waiters  during 
the  late  spring  and  summer.  Unskilled  laborers,  working  out  of  doors 
during  the  summer,  will  go  into  the  foundries  during  a  rush  call  for  men 
or  when  the  cold  weather  sets  in.  According  to  the  testimony  of  many 
Negroes,  this  change  of  occupation  is  not  only  satisfactory  to  them  be¬ 
cause  of  its  diversity,  but  more  profitable  than  if  one  occupation  were  fol¬ 
lowed  continuously. 

5.  Work  Record  and  Means  of  Securing  Employment. 

Although  the  Negro  is  better  able  to  provide  work  for  himself  than 
his  foreign  born  co-workers,  this  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  he  is  rest¬ 
less  and  will  not  follow  an  occupation  for  a  reasonable  period  of  time. 
Some  interesting  data  were  secured  from  the  records  of  the  State  Free 
Employment  Bureau  bearing  directly  on  the  work  record  of  the  Negro. 
The  data  are  not  sufficiently  extensive  to  warrant  a  general  conclusion,  but 
furnish  many  valuable  sidelights  on  the  Negro’s  industrial  history.  The 
colored  workers  applying  for  work  are  practically  all  from  the  unskilled 
occupations,  such  as  cooks,  porters,  waiters,  manual  laborers  among  the 
men ;  and  laundresses,  chambermaids,  scrubwomen,  cooks,  among  the 
women.  This  class  of  labor  is  probably  the  least  reliable,  and  a  reasonably 
good  showing  here  would  indicate  the  general  dependability  of  the  negro 
worker.  Schedules  numbering  104  and  showing  the  period  of  previous 
employment,  age,  causes  of  idleness,  and  the  work  desired  were  tabulated 
with  the  following  results : 
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TABLE  XXI. 

LENGTH  OF  TIME  EMPLOYED. 


1  mo. 

3  mo. 

6  mo. 

1  yr. 

2  yr. 

3  yr. 

4  yr. 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

5  yr.  and 

3  mo. 

6  mo. 

1  yr. 

2  yr. 

'  3  yr. 

4  yr. 

<5  yr. 

over 

Total 

Male  ... 

. 24 

20 

9 

5 

8 

3 

1 

3 

73 

Female 

....  8 

12 

1 

5 

3 

1 

1 

31 

One-third  (24)  of  the  colored  males  had  been  employed  at  their  present 
position  less  than  3  months,  29  from  3  months  to  1  year;  the  remainder, 
or  20,  from  1  year  to  5  years.  The  fact  that  two-thirds  of  these  colored 
applicants  kept  their  previous  positions  less  than  6  months  does  not  neces¬ 
sarily  imply  that  they  were  discharged  or  refused  to  work.  Much  of  the 
work  performed  by  these  men,  while  plentiful,  is  not  continuous. 

TABLE  XXII. 


AGE  OF 

NEGRO  APPLICANTS. 

40  and 

Not 

Under  20 

20-25 

25-30 

30-35 

35-40 

older 

reporting 

Total 

Male  .... 

....  5 

17 

17 

15 

9 

8 

2 

73 

Females 

-  5 

13 

6 

4 

2 

1 

31 

The  table  shows  that  the  great  majority  of  both  sexes  applying  for 
work  are  from  20  to  35  years  of  age.  This  distribution  is  such  as  would 
be  expected.  The  former  occupations  of  colored  female  applicants  were: 
8  cooks,  16  housekeepers,  4  chambermaids,  2  laundresses,  2  hotel  maids,  1 
factory  workers,  1  scrubwoman.*  The  former  occupations  of  colored  males 
were :  3  railway  porters,  3  meat  packers,  1  barber,  6  cooks,  32  porters, 
2  chauffeurs,  2  waiters,  9  butlers,  a  teamster,  a  boiler  fireman,  and  13  others. 
With  few  exceptions  they  applied  for  work  in  the  same  occupations  which 
they  had  been  following.  Causes  of  idleness  are  shown  in  the  table  below. 

TABLE  XXIII. 


CAUSES  OF  IDLENESS  AMONG  COLORED  APPLICANTS. 


Dis¬ 

charged 

No  Work 

Quit 

Change 

Wanted 

Sickness 

Left  City 

All 

Others 

Male  ... 

.  21 

12 

13 

8 

5 

3 

11 

Female 

/ 

3 

5 

4 

2 

2 

8 

If  the  Negro  were  as  unreliable  as  is  often  alleged  there  would  be 
a  larger  showing  in  the  “discharged”  column.  And  some  of  these  dis¬ 
charges  were  after  a  long  period  of  service,  which  fact  would  not,  neces¬ 
sarily,  suggest  inefficiency  on  the  part  of  the  worker.  Fifteen  were  laid 
off  on  account  of  “no  work,”  18  quit  their  positions,  12  wished  a  change. 
Very  few  were  sick  or  left  the  city.  The  above  figures  were  taken  from 
the  lower  grade  of  workers,  where  unreliability  and  shiftlessness  would 
most  probably  be  found.  The  record,  though  for  a  very  small  group,  is 
most  favorable  To  the  Negro. 

The  method  of  obtaining  employment  is  another  factor  worthy  of 
consideration.  The  largest  number  of  colored  workers  are  doubtless  placed 


*There  is  duplication  here  in  some  cases  due  to  the  fact  that  some  applicants 
gave  two  previous  occupations. 
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through  the  aid  of  friends,  relatives,  or  acquaintances  who  hear  of  work 
or  find  vacancies  at  their  own  place  of  employment.  Another  valuable 
medium  of  securing  employment  is  the  daily  newspaper.  In  the  “Want” 
column,  advertisements  for  negro  help  can  always  be  found.  Many  of 
the  labor  agencies  of  the  city  place  negro  help  both  in  St.  Louis  and  else¬ 
where.  A  canvass  was  made  of  the  principal  labor  agencies  with  the 
following  results : 

TABLE  XXIV. 

ST.  LOUIS  LABOR  AGENCIES  PLACING  COLORED  PEOPLE. 

Number  or 
Percentage  of 


Agency  Negroes  Where  Opinions  Fee  paid  by 

Among  Placed 

Those  Placed 

Michel  Labor  Agency . 2  to  5  percent  Out  of  City  No  preference  Employer 

Model  Agency... . 5  to  6  percent  In  and  Out 

of  City  Prefer  Negro  Free 


Fidelity  Labor  Supply  Co.  Small  percent.  In  St.  Louis  Against  Negro  Negro 
Griswold  Labor  Agency.. 

Koenig  Labor  Agency....  200  per  mo.  Out  of  City  For  Negro  Negro  and 

Employer 

National  Agency., . . .  “  “  “  “  “  Negro  and 

Employer 

State  Free  Employment  B.  73  males  in  In  St.  Louis  No  discrim-  Free 

a  year  ination 

The  table  plainly  shows  that  comparatively  few  Negroes  are  placed 
in  St.  Louis  by  labor  agencies,  most  of  those  placed,  being  sent  out  of 
the  city.  The  small  number  of  Negroes  placed  by  the  State  Free  Em¬ 
ployment  Bureau  is  doubtless  due  to  the  ignorance  on  the  part  of  the 
colored  people  as  to  the  existence  of  such  an  institution.  Labor  agents 
say  the  Negro  works  well,  much  better  than  the  average  floater.  One  of 
the  two  agents,  not  preferring  Negroes,  was  plainly  prejudiced  against 
that  race,  seemingly  without  sufficient  reason.  Besides  the  above  agencies, 
the  Colored  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association  and  some  half  dozen 
smaller  agencies  place  colored  workers  here  and  there.  There  is  great 
need  for  a  strong  employment  bureau  operated  by  colored  men  who  know 
the  rank  and  file  of  colored  workers  and  who  are  acquainted  with  local 
conditions.  White  employes  would  welcome  and  co-operate  with  such  an 
agency.  In  the  final  chapter,  dealing  with  a  practical  program  of  in¬ 
dustrial  betterment,  what  other  cities  have  done  will  be  shown  and  sug¬ 
gestions  will  be  made  for  a  similar  venture  in  St.  Louis. 

It  should  not  be  thought  that  the  colored  race  is  the  only  poverty 
stricken  element  in  our  population.  As  a  race  colored  people  are  less 
independent  than  other  races.  But  conditions  similar  to  those  just  men¬ 
tioned  exist  among  the  Italians,  Greeks,  Poles,  Hungarians,  Austrians,  and 
other  nationalities  of  unskilled  workers,  though  in  a  lesser  degree.  With 
few  exceptions  the  employer  of  unskilled  labor  cares  little  about  the  color 
of  a  man’s  skin  as  long  as  the  brawn  is  there.  The  wages  paid  are  the  same 
and  discrimination  enters  only  when  there  is  opportunity  to  enter  work  of 
a  higher  grade.  The  demand  for  unskilled  labor  is  fairly  constant  and  an 
unskilled  laborer  may  obtain  employment  at  any  period  of  the  year.  But 
the  smallness  of  the  wages  and  the  conditions  of  labor  are  the  factors 
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which  work  hardship  upon  him.  Possibly  .the  time  may  come  when  a 
minimum  wage  for  unskilled  laborers  will  be  established.  Emphasis  is 
laid  on  the  fact  that  the  colored  race  receive  very  low  wages,  and  are  a 
body  of  unskilled  workers.  Other  races  engaging  in  the  same  work  are 
economically  as  hard  pressed,  but  have  a  better  chance  to  rise. 


CHAPTER  III 


NEGRO  MEN  IN  THE  PROFESSIONS  AND  IN  BUSINESS 


A.  PROFESSIONS. 

This,  chapter  deals  with  the  negro  men  in  the  professions,  in  business, 
and  in  clerical  work.  The  members  of  these  groups  earn  their  livelihood 
by  mental  toil.  This  will  distinguish  them  from  the  negro  wage  earners 
in  the  next  chapter,  who  make  their  living  largely  by  physical  labor.  The 
mental  toilers  constitute  but  4  percent  of  the  entire  negro  population.  How¬ 
ever,  they  are  of  great  importance  because  they  are  the  leaders  of  the 
colored  race.  The  professions  will  first  be  considered  because  they  repre¬ 
sent  the  highest  group  in  the  economic  scale.  Teachers,  ministers,  physi¬ 
cians,  lawyers  and  dentists  comprise  this  group,  ranking  Tn  numbers  in  the 
order  named. 

1.  Teachers. 

The  male  teachers  number  29,  and  are  either  of  high  school  rank,  or 
principals  of  the  various  colored  graded  schools.  They  are  men  of  high 

educational  attainments,  who  have  had  successful  careers  in  school  work. 
St.  Louis  is  noted  for  its  efficient  school  system  and  makes  no  exception 
in  the  case  of  the  colored  school.  Many  of  the  negro  men  have  received 
advanced  degrees,  two  of  them  holding  doctorates.  Almost  every  large 
university  in  the  country  has  graduated  a  St.  Louis  colored  teacher.  A 
few  of  the  schools  from  which  degrees  are  held,  are :  the  Universities  of 
Harvard,  Columbia,  Chicago,  Michigan,  Cornell,  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio. 
Others  hold  degrees  from:  Leland  Stanford,  Illinois,  Northwestern,  Cin- 
cinnati,  Purdue,  Carlsruhe,  Germany;  Oberlin  College,  Wabash  College, 
Fiske,  Denver,  Alcorn,  Denison  and  Lincoln.  The  others  are  graduates 
from  normal  school  and  high  schools  of  the  country.  With  very  few  ex¬ 
ceptions  they  have  been  engaged  in  teaching  for  a  number  of  years  in 
St.  Louis  as  the  following  table  indicates : 
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TABLE  XXV. 

LENGTH  OF  PRACTICE  OF  COLORED  PROFESSIONAL  MEN 


Professions 

Under 

1  yr 

1-5  yrs. 

IN  ST. 

5-10  yrs. 

LOUIS. 

10-15  yrs. 

25  Years 

15-20  yrs.  20-25  yrs.  &  over 

Teachers . 

.  5 

5 

6 

3 

3 

** 

/ 

Physicians*. 

.  2 

8 

2 

2 

2 

4 

1 

Dentists . 

.... 

4 

1 

2 

Lawyers . 

..  2 

3 

1 

1 

3 

— 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— — 

Total.... 

..  9 

16 

13 

7 

8 

4 

11 

*Two  unaccounted  for. 

The  colored  teachers  are  fairly 

entitled  to 

every 

privilege 

and  benefit 

accorded  white  teachers  of  the  same  rank.  The  systems  of  instruction, 
manual  training  equipment,  courses  of  study,  and  standards  of  scholar¬ 
ship  and  pay  for  teachers  are  exactly  the  same  for  both  white  and  colored 
schools.  If  a  new  department  of  training  or  instruction  is  opened  in  the 
white  schools  the  same  is  done  for  the  colored  schools.  Colored  teachers 
let  no  opportunity  pass  to  maintain  a  standard  of  efficiency  equal  to  that 
of  the  white  schools.  They  are  the  best  paid  people  of  the  colored  race 
as  the  accompanying  wage  scale  shows.  The  range  of  salary  is  from  $88 
to  $320  per  month. 


TABLE  XXVI. 

MONTHLY  SALARY  OF  COLORED  MALE  TEACHERS 

IN  ST.  LOUIS. 


Per  month . 

.  .$320 

$300 

$270 

$200 

$180 

$170 

$164 

$152 

$150 

$146 

High  School  Instructors. 

.  1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

3 

3 

0 

1 

Grade  School  Teachers . . 

.  0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Principals  and 

Special  Instructors.... 

.  0 

1 

2 

2 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

Per  month . 

. .$145 

$140 

$136 

$124 

$120 

$118 

$112 

$98 

$92 

$88 

High  School  Instructors. 

.  0 

0 

2 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Grade  School  Teachers.. 

.  0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

2 

Principals  and 

Special  Instructors.... 

.  1 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

The  salaries  stated 

in  this 

table  are 

paid 

for  10 

months  in 

the 

year. 

Besides  the  regular  school  principals  and  instructors  a  supervisor  of 
music  and  physical  culture  is  provided.  One  can  hardly  overestimate  the 
power  and  influence  that  these  men  and  women  might  wield.  The  teach¬ 
ers  here  are  doing  much  along  these  lines,  from  which  good  results  will 
accrue. 

/  1 

2.  Ministers. 

To  account  for  the  members  of  the  ministerial  calling  correctly  offers 
certain  difficulties.  Though  there  are  probably  65  churches  or  congrega¬ 
tions,  every  leader  is  not  rightly  classified  as  a  minister.  Considerable  time 
was  spent  in  making  a  comprehensive  investigation  of  the  clergy,  because 
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their  status  is  a  frequent  question  of  dispute.  Investigation  accounted  for 
41  out  of  a  possible  65  churches.  Five  other  churches  were  found.  Two 
had  disbanded,  or  there  was  no  church  building;  from  3  no  information 
could  be  procured.  This  left  41  churches,  or  two-thirds  of  the  estimated 
number.  The  writer  believes  that  all  the  principal  churches  were  included. 
Those  remaining  were  missions  or  small  gatherings  scarcely  important 
enough  to  be  called  churches.  Data  concerning  the  church  as  well  as  the 
minister  was  collected,  in  order  that  useful  comparisons  might  be  made. 
The  table  here  presented  must  be  considered  as  approximate  and  not  exact. 


TABLE  XXVII. 

MEMBERS  AND  MEMBERSHIP,  COST  AND  DEBT  OF  ST.  LOUIS 

COLORED  CHURCHES. 


No.  of  Ministers 

Members 

Av.  Attendance 

First  Cost 

Denomination 

Principal 

Principal 

Principal 

Principal 

Churches  Total 

Churches 

Total 

Churches  Total 

Churches 

Total 

Baptist 

12 

22 

8,369 

9,008 

3,995 

4,181 

$183,650  $196,550 

Methodist 

8 

13 

5,040 

5,099 

3,320 

3,418 

137,900 

167,500 

Presbyterian 

1 

2 

210 

210 

150 

150 

10,000 

10,000 

Christian 

1 

1 

85 

85 

20 

20 

1,700 

1,700 

Episcopalian 

1 

1 

500 

500 

300 

300 

35,000 

35,000 

Catholic 

* 

1 

2,500 

2,500 

•  •  •  • 

.... 

All  others 

•  • 

1 

25 

25 

28 

28 

Total 

23 

41 

16,729 

17,427 

7,813 

8,097 

$368,250  $410,750 

Improvements 

Present  Value 

Debt  Relief 

Denomination 

Principal 

Principal 

Principal 

Principal 

Churches 

Total  Churches 

Total 

Churches 

Total  Churches 

Total 

Baptist 

$18,530 

$22,963  $334,500 

$346,700 

$57,350 

$59,460  $1,510 

$1,595 

Methodist 

11,500 

11,500  216,000 

218,000 

23,200 

23,425  1,450 

1,450 

Presbyterian 

5,000 

5,000  _ 

.... 

Christian 

250 

250 

2,500 

2,500 

600 

600  .... 

.... 

Episcopalian 

5,000 

5,000 

65,000 

65,000 

none 

none  .... 

.... 

Catholic 

All  others 

Total 

$35,280 

$39,713  $618,000 

$632,200 

$86,150 

$88,485  $2,960 

$3,045 

*White  priest. 
3  no  data. 

2  disbanded. 


*The  Federation  News,  published  by  the  Church  Federation  of  St.  Louis,  for 
March,  1914,  gives  the  total  number  of  churches  as  64  and  of  members,  excluding 
the  Catholics,  as  14,879.  The  only  important  difference  is  in  the  number  of 
Baptist  Churches;  the  Federation  News  gives  43,  this  report  22.  Curiously  enough 
while  the  total  number  of  Baptist  members  here  given  is  slightly  over  9,000,  the 
News  gives  but  7,300.  On  the  whole  the  two  investigations  agree  so  nearly  as  to 
furnish  strong  evidence  of  the  exactness  of  this  investigation. 
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The  combined  negro  church  membership  is  17,427,  or  approximately 
40  percent  of  the  entire  negro  population ;  the  average  attendance  is  about 
8000,  or  one-half  the  membership.  The  first  cost  of  church  buildings  and 
parsonages  was  $410,750.00,  of  improvements  $39,713.00,  and  the  present 
value  is  $632, 200.00.  These  properties  are  encumbered  to  the  amount  of 
$88,485.00,  or  about  14  percent  of  their  present  valuation.  Very  few  of 
the  churches  are  heavily  encumbered,  and  none  are  mortgaged  for  as  much 
as  half  of  their  present  value.  Five  churches  have  been  established  for  over 
60  years,  the  oldest  church  being  the  First  Baptist,  which  has  been  in 
existence  86  years.  Four  have  been  in  existence  from  40  to  50  years,  ten 
from  25  to  40  years,  2  from  10  to  25  years,  and  12  were  established  within 
the  last  ten  years.  The  significant  conclusion  here  is,  that  the  negro  churches 
are  permanent  institutions  with  long  experience  and  settled  traditions.  They 
were  well  established  long  before  there  was  any  great  growth  of  business. 
The  combined  valuation  of  colored  churches  exceeds  two  and  a  half  times 
the  value  of  colored  business  enterprises.  However,  indications  seem  to 
show  that  future  church  growth  will  not  be  as  rapid  as  commercial  growth ; 
and  within  the  next  decade  the  proportion  may  become  nearly  equal.  If, 
to  the  valuation  of  churches,  we  add  the  valuation  of  lodge  buildings,  and 
Christian  Associations,  this  combined  figure  is  three  times  as  large  as  the 
estimated  capital  of  business  enterprises. 

In  deciding  which  individuals  should  be  considered  ministers,  the 
amount  of  salary  was  made  the  determining  factor.  Since  those  getting 
less  than  $450  were  unlikely  to  devote  their  entire  time  to  the  service  of 
the  church,  they  were  not  included  as  ministers.  Only  23  were  found  who 
received  a  yearly  salary  in  excess  of  this  amount.  In  the  above  table  the 
statistics  for  the  churches  of  the  twenty-three  ministers  receiving  $450 
annually  and  upwards  were  recorded.*  It  is  evident  that  the  bulk  of  both 
property  and  membership  belongs  to  these  23  churches.  They  really  repre¬ 
sent  the  true  church  strength  of  the  Negroes  in  St.  Louis.  The  other  20 
are  small  missions,  with  memberships  as  low  as  8  or  10 ;  have  for  their 
pastor  one  of  their  own  members,  and  rent  a  hall  or  vacant  room  in  which 
to  hold  services. 

Very  few  of  the  ministers  are  well  paid;  in  fact,  they  are  the  most 
poorly  paid  of  all  professional  workers.  This  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that, 
as  a  class,  they  do  not  rank  as  high  professionally  as  other  members  of 
the  group.  Only  8  ministers  get  $1,000  or  more,  and  the  highest  salary 
paid  is  $1,800.  Greater  efforts  were  expended  to  secure  a  handsome  house 
of  worship  than  to  retain  a  worthy  minister.  This  is  not  meant  to  apply  to 
some  five  or  six  ministers  of  the  larger  churches,  for  they  are  men  of 
marked  ability  and  are  accomplishing  great  things  in  their  field.  However 
taken  as  a  class,  the  foregoing  statement  applies.  There  are  a  large  number 
of  exhorters  of  meager  education  and  training,  who  could  not  qualify  for 
better  pastorates  than  those  which  they  now  occupy.  A  glance  at  the  table 
shows  that  the  Baptists  have  the  most  churches  and  pastors.  Other  denom¬ 
inations  have  fewer  churches  with  comparatively  large  followings.  The 
church  edifices  are  beautiful  and  costly,  and  one  often  wonders  how  a  race 
so  near  the  poverty  line  could  erect  and  maintain  such  beautiful  structures. 
Some  have  been  bought  cheaply  from  white  congregations  who  have  moved 


*These  are  the  “Principal  Churches.” 
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to  more  fashionable  districts,  and  a  few  have  been  erected  by  the  colored 
people  directly. 

The  preachers  exercise  a  powerful  influence  over  their  congregations, 
this  being  especially  true  of  the  less  educated  of  their  flock.  Their  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  service  to  the  race  is  extraordinary.  If  larger  numbers  of 
ministers  would  preach  race  progress  and  race  ethics,  advancement  would- 
be  more  rapid.  Church  doctrines  will  always  be  essential  to  pulpit  preach¬ 
ing  ;  but  along  with  these  some  sound,  practical  sermons  on  co-operation  and 
faith  in  each  other  would  not  come  amiss.  There  is  no  end  to  what  might 
be  accomplished  if  the  more  influential  ministers  would  begin  to  preach 
thrift,  higher  economic  standards  and  co-operation.  There  are  a  few  col¬ 
ored  ministers  who  have  the  social  viewpoint,  and  it  is  hoped  that  more 
will  follow  their  example. 

3.  Physicians. 

The  medical  profession  is  very  well  represented  among  St.  Louis 
Negroes.  There  are  23  registered  colored  physicians,  all  practicing  among 
their  own  race.  Many  have  been  established  for  ten  years,  a  few  have 
practiced  for  20  years.  Several  new  men  have  located  in  St.  Louis  within 
the  last  five  years.  Their  practice  is  almost  wholly  limited  to  colored  people, 
but  occasionally  a  white  patient  from  the  poorer  classes  engages  their 
services.  The  colored  practitioners  attend  hardly  half  of  the  total  number 
of  patients  of  their  race.  Medical  clinics  and  free  dispensaries  are  largely 
patronized  by  Negroes  since  paid  medical  service  is  almost  out  of  the  reach 
of  the  poorest  classes.  A  conservative  estimate  of  the  proportion  of  negro 
patients  who  come  to  colored  physicians  would  be  50  percent.  And,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  testimony  of  physicians,  this  percentage  is  increasing  every  year. 
Colored  patients  are  gaining  more  and  more  confidence  in  practitioners  of 
their  race.  There  is  great  opportunity  for  these  men  to  improve  the  health 
of  their  race  by  teaching  hygienic  living,  insisting  on  sanitary  and  healthful 
dwellings,  and  agitating  the  subject  of  more  adequate  facilities  for  recrea¬ 
tion.  And  here  it  must  be  said  that  St.  Louis  can  boast  of  a  number  of 
colored  physicians  and  surgeons  who  are  easily  the  peers  not  only  of  their 
brethren  in  other  cities,  but  of  many  of  the  white  physicians  in  St.  Louis. 
However,  they  are  not  allowed  to  use  the  clinics  of  the  medical  schools  of 
the  city,  but  are  forced  to  be  content  with  the  less  adequate  facilties  of 
their  own  Provident  Hospital.  Colored  medical  students  are  not  allowed 
to  pursue  a  course  of  medicine  in  any  state  or  private  school  in  Missouri. 
It  is  a  manifest  injustice  that  local  colored  young  men  of  promise  are  forced 
to  go  out  of  the  state  to  secure  adequate  professional  training.  St.  Louis 
has  done  her  part  in  providing  fine  public  schools,  but  the  state  stands  con¬ 
victed  of  gross  neglect  in  failing  to  provide  the  higher  training.  The  only 
institution  in  the  state  providing  advanced  courses  beyond  the  high  school 
is  Lincoln  Institute,  which  offers  courses  in  manual  training,  agriculture  and 
elocution  only.  As  in  the  case  of  the  dentists  and  lawyers,  physicians  have 
received  their  education  either  in  northern  white  schools  or  southern  col¬ 
ored  schools.  Meharry  Medical  College  has  graduated  9,  and  Harvard  Uni¬ 
versity  5,  of  the  colored  physicians  in  St.  Louis.  The  universities  of 
Chicago,  Pennsylvania,  Indiana,  Northwestern,  Shaw  have  one  graduate 
each.  Like  members  of  the  other  professions,  they  do  not  change,  but 
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locate  permanently  in  some  city.  Five  physicians  have  been  here  20  years 
or  more,  2  for  15  years,  2  for  10  to  15  years,  2  for  5  to  10  years.  However, 
the  great  increase  in  numbers  has  been  in  the  last  five  years,  ten  new  negro 
doctors  having  located  in  St.  Louis  within  that  time.  The  incomes  of  the 
physicians  range  from  $1,000  to  $2,000  per  year,  with  a  probable  average 
of  about  $1,500.  The  colored  physicians  have  formed  a  local  organization 
called  the  Mound  City  Medical  Society,  to  consider  problems  of  the  pro¬ 
fession  and  race  health.  Most  of  them  believe  that  a  measure  of  progress 
is  being  realized  in  their  profession. 

4.  Dentists. 

The  negro  dentists,  numbering  seven,  have  each  a  growing  practice. 
The  members  of  the  profession  estimate  that  they  do  not  get  over  half  of 
the  colored  patients,  but  believe  that  the  percentage  is  increasing.  Their 
opportunity  of  getting  the  business  among  the  colored  people  is  better  than 
the  opportunities  of  the  negro  doctors.  Colored  people  are  not  treated  at 
any  of  the  college  dental  clinics  of  the  city,  except  for  the  extraction  of 
teeth.  And  as  efficient  white  dentists  will  not  risk  the  loss  of  their  white 
patrons  for  the  small  number  of  colored  patients  who  might  come,  the 
colored  people  are  forced  to  go  to  members  of  their  own  race  for  treatment. 
More  often  the  colored  man  neglects  treatment  altogether  until  suffering 
drives  him  to  the  dental  chair.  Probably  the  Negro,  like  the  poor  in  general, 
neglects  his  physical  welfare  because  of  lack  of  education  or  finances.  Each 
of  the  colored  dentists  has  a  few  white  patients.  One,  having  been  long 
established,  treats  a  considerable  number  of  whites.  The  offices  'are 
equipped  with  modern  apparatus,  and  are  neat  and  sanitary.  There  can  be 
no  foundation  for  the  idea  that  colored  practitioners  are  unable  to  give 
adequate  service.  An  unerring  index  to  this  preparedness  is  the  school 
training  and  length  of  practice.  One  graduated  from  Northwestern  Uni¬ 
versity,  probably  as  high  an  institution  in  the  dental  world  as  there  is  in 
the  United  States.  Two  each  studied  at  Meharry  Dental  School  of  Walden 
University,  Tennessee,  and  Howard  University,  Washington,  D.  C.,  recog¬ 
nized  as  the  best  colored  schools  in  the  country.  Ohio  State  University 
graduated  one  colored  dentist.  The  remaining  practitioners  learned  the 
profession  as  an  apprentice,  but  investigation  showed  that  the  course  pursued 
had  been  long  and  thorough.  Two  dentists  have  practiced  in  St.  Louis  for 
23  and  17  years  respectively,  one  for  10  years,  the  remaining  four  for  5  years 
or  less.  The  majority  located  here  as  soon  as  they  graduated,  or  within  a 
few  years  thereafter.  It  might  be  mentioned  again  that  no  colored  pro¬ 
fessional  students  are  admitted  to  either  state  or  private  schools.  The  in¬ 
comes  of  the  different  men  could  not  be  definitely  ascertained,  but  the  con¬ 
sensus  of  opinion  was  that  $1,800  would  be  a  safe  average  for  the  seven 
dentists.  This  makes  it  the  highest  paid  occupation  in  which  colored  people 
are  engaged. 

5.  Lawyers. 

The  remaining  members  of  the  professional  group  are  the  lawyers. 
The  eleven  men  who  follow  the  law  as  a  profession  confine  most  of  their 
practice  to  the  lower  courts.  They  assert,  that,  while  only  about  one-half 
of  the  legal  business  of  their  race  is  performed  by  them,  their  clientele  is 
increasing.  Judges  are  generally  fair  to  them  though  there  have  been  cases 
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of  discrimination.  The  truth  of  the  matter  was  well  expressed  by  one 
member  of  the  profession  when  he  said  that  the  judge  who  would  dis¬ 
criminate  against  him  for  reasons  of  color  would  be  small  enough  to  dis¬ 
criminate  against  white  lawyers  in  favor  of  his  own  gang.  The  lawyer  is 
at  a  greater  disadvantage  than  men  of  other  professions.  He  has  to  com¬ 
pete  with  fourth  rate  white  lawyers  who  are  willing  to  take  any  case  that 
comes  to  their  notice.  A  large  majority  of  the  Negroes  seem  to  think  that 
white  lawyers  have  more  influence  with  the  court  than  do  their  colored 
brethren.  There  are  no  rich  men  or  large  industrial  undertakings  financed 
by  colored  people  which  would  furnish  litigation  or  legal  business.  Con¬ 
sequently  the  field  in  which  the  colored  lawyers  may  exercise  their  talents 
is  very  limited.  Many  of  them  devote  a  part  of  their  time  to  newspaper 
work,  real  estate  or  insurance.  The  discrimination  against  colored  law 
students  is  of  the  same  nature  as  that  exercised  against  colored  medical 
and  dental  students,  although  Washington  University  graduated  a  colored 
man  from  its  Law  School  over  a  decade  ago.  The  present  members  of 
the  profession  are  graduates  of  Ann  Arbor,  Howard,  Fiske,  Meharry, 
University  of  Texas  and  two  are  self-made  men.  As  to  the  length  of  prac¬ 
tice,  four  have  been  practicing  15  years,  one  from  10  to  15  years,  one  from 
5  to  10  years,  and  the  remainder,  less  than  five  years.  The  number  of  negro 
lawyers  will  not  increase  for  some  time  because,  apparently,  the  maximum 
number  for  the  size  of  population  has  been  reached.  A  slight  amount  of 
legal  work  is  done  by  an  undertaker,  a  real  estate  dealer  and  an  insurance 
agent,  who  act  as  notaries  public. 

6.  Summary. 

The  professions  among  colored  people  in  St.  Louis,  as  a  general  state¬ 
ment,  are  represented  by  able,  cultured  men.  Because  of  their  standing 
and  position  they  wield  a  large  influence  for  good  among  their  race.  There 
is  yet  much  room  for  active  leadership,  which  will  doubtless  come  in  time. 
They  will  rank  most  favorably  with  men  in  the  same  professions  among 
the  white  races.  Notwithstanding  certain  limitations  placed  on  them  pro¬ 
fessionally,  they  still  have  a  large  field  in  which  to  work.  There  is  one 
physician  for  every  2,000  Negroes,  one  dentist  for  every  5,500,  one  lawyer 
for  every  4,000,  and  one  minister  for  every  2,000.  The  teachers  will  never 
lack  for  young  to  educate ;  there  is  much  sickness  among  the  colored  people 
and  a  great  need  of  health  improvement  in  the  race ;  there  will  be  an  in¬ 
creasing  demand  for  dental  treatment ;  people  will  continue  to  need  the 
services  of  lawyers  to  avoid  trouble  and  litigation ;  and  the  clergv  have  a 
field  which  will  challenge  their  utmost  powers.  The  outlook  for  profes¬ 
sional  men  ought  to  be  encouraging,  because  of  the  possibilities  that  lie 
in  the  future  and  the  substantial  advance  that  has  already  been  made. 

B.  THE  NEGRO  IN  BUSINESS. 

We  now  turn  to  a  discussion  of  the  Negro  in  business.  For  many 
reasons  success  in  this  field  is  much  more  difficult  to  attain  than  success 
in  the  professions  or  trades.  On  the  one  hand  is  the  keen  competition  of 
white  merchants  who  offer  every  inducement  to  win  colored  patronage 
away  from  the  colored  merchant,  and  on  the  other  hand,  the  distrust  with 
which  a  large  proportion  of  colored  people  look  upon  members  of  their 
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own  race.  A  further  fact  is  that  the  colored  race  is  largely  in  poverty. 
A  large  proportion  of  colored  people  can  buy  little  more  than  the  neces¬ 
sities  of  life,  making  it  difficult  for  the  colored  business  man  to  attain  any 
large  measure  of  success.  The  nearest  competitor  of  the  Negro  is  the 
Jew  and  the  Greek,  who  try  to  underbid  and  undersell  him,  using  every 
means  to  attract  colored  trade  away  from  his  establishment.  The  Negro 
has  had  no  chance  to  acquire  training  in  business  except  in  the  school  of 
experience.  Lack  of  trade  training  is  a  most  serious  handicap  to  the 
colored  business  man.  Most  of  the  successful  colored  business  men  of 
St.  Louis  have  started  as  common  laborers  and  have  risen  to  their  present 
position  by  long  years  of  painstaking  effort  and  hard  work.  They  have 
made  their  opportunities,  amassed  their  capital,  built  up  their  trade ;  and 
these  achievements,  which  are  among  the  most  enviable  of  the  race,  are 
in  every  respect  due  to  their  personal  efforts  and  abilities.  With  handicaps 
which  would  dishearten  the  average  merchant,  with  little  business  ex¬ 
perience,  meager  capital,  keen  competition,  unsteady  patronage  of  their 
own  race,  they  have  succeeded  in  spite  of  these  things.  It  is  a  great 
pleasure  to  record  their  achievements. 

1.  Number  and  Diversity  of  Negro  Business  Enterprises. 

The  diversity  of  business  enterprises  speaks  well  for  the  negro  entre¬ 
preneur.  About  36  different  kinds  of  business  are  now  being  carried  on. 
This  number  might  be  increased  to  40  if  various  enterprises  were  in¬ 
cluded.  A  dancing  academy  run  by  a  colored  man  seems  to  be  doing  a 
flourishing  business.  The  hall  is  rented,  and  dances,  entertainments  and 
recitals  are  staged  more  or  less  frequently.  The  investigator  was  told  that 
a  colored  man  had  worked  up  quite  a  business  by  buying  old  newspapers 
and  shipping  them  away,  but  diligent  search  failed  to  reveal  his  where¬ 
abouts.  The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  Y.  W.  C.  A.  might  be  considered  business 
enterprises  as  they  lodge  people  and  furnish  employment.  However,  it 
was  thought  best  to  record  only  those  businesses  which  required  the  en¬ 
tire  time  of  the  owner.  The  list  appearing  in  the  table  contains  every 
large  business,  and  possible  omissions  are  too  small  to  be  of  any  great 
consequence. 
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TABLE  XXVIII. 

NUMBER  OF  COLORED  ENTERPRISES,  EMPLOYERS  AND 

Class  of  Establishment 

EMPLOYES. 

Establishments 

Proprietors 

Employes 

Undertakers  . 

.  5 

7 

45 

Steam  Laundry . 

1 

2 

35 

Poro  Hair  College . 

1 

1 

21 

Drug  Stores . 

5 

7 

9 

Men’s  Furnishing  Goods . 

1 

2 

2 

Dry  Goods  Store . : . 

1 

1 

1 

Second-Hand  Clothing  Store... 

1 

1 

2 

Second-Hand  Furniture  Store. 

2 

2 

2 

Groceries  . . . 

10 

10 

8 

Tea  and  Coffee  Store . 

1 

1 

3 

Jewelry  Shop . . . . . 

1 

1 

2 

Florist  . 

1 

1 

1 

Photo  Galleries . 

2 

2 

2 

Newspapers  . 

2 

3 

16 

Printing  Shops . . . 

3 

3 

10 

Tailor  Shops . 

3 

3 

4 

Locksmith  Shops . 

1 

1 

1 

Automobile  School . 

1 

1 

1 

Hospital  . . . . 

1 

*1 

10 

Insurance  Company . 

1 

t 

3 

Real  Estate  Dealers . 

3 

4 

1 

Contractors  . . 

2 

2 

.... 

Total  . 

49 

56 

179 

Hotels  . 

3 

3 

12 

Restaurants  . 

25 

20 

75 

Saloons  . 

22 

25 

25 

Pool  Rooms . . . 

30 

33 

15 

Theatres  and  Odeons . . . 

3 

3 

30 

Barber  Shops . 

40 

47 

100 

Bakeries  . . . 

1 

1 

1 

Total  . 

124 

132 

258 

Blacksmith  Shops . 

2 

3 

Upholstering  Shop . . 

1 

1 

.... 

Pressing  and  Cleaning  Shops... 

24 

24 

.... 

Shoe-Shining  Parlors . 

10 

10 

8 

Shoe  Repair  Shops . . 

2 

2 

1 

Dray  Lines  . 

15 

15 

10 

Storage  Company. . . . 

1 

1 

3 

Ice  and  Coal  Dealers . 

60 

60 

10 

Total  . . . 

115 

116 

32 

Grand  total . 

288 

304 

469 

^Hospital  in  charge  of  several  Trustees. 
tProprietors  of  Insurance  Company  recorded  in 

other  fields  of 

business. 
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Any  class  division  on  the  basis  of  similarity  for  the  above  businesses 
is  hard  to  obtain.  In  the  first  division  are  put  all  the  larger  well-estab¬ 
lished  enterprises,  which  one  would  commonly  think  of  as  business  enter¬ 
prises.  In  the  second  group  the  hotels  and  restaurants,  saloons,  theatres, 
and  odeons,  poolrooms  and  bakeries  are  classed  together.  In  the  remain¬ 
ing  group  are  found  the  smaller  businesses  which  are  less  important.  The 
first  division  includes  49  enterprises,  the  second  124,  and  the  third  115.  As 
will  presently  be  shown,  the  greatest  gains  have  been  made  in  the  first 
two.  The  diversity  of  occupations  in  the  first  class  shows  that  none  of 
these  fields  of  business  have  been  overcrowded,  that  colored  entrepreneurs 
have  not  flocked  to  one  business  because  a  few  of  their  race  had  achieved 
success  in  that  line.  Only  in  the  last  two  groups  do  we  find  overcrowding 
in  any  line.  There  are  too  many  barber  shops,  express  and  hauling  lines, 
poolrooms,  ice  and  coal  stations,  pressing  and  cleaning  shops.  \  It  is 
seriously  doubted  whether  any  of  these  lines  of  business  has  made  any 
appreciable  gains,  while  there  is  evidence  that  some  of  them  are  declining. 
These  enterprises  can  never  grow  to  any  considerable  size ;  nor  offer  any 
great  commercial  future.  They  are  only  useful  as  a  stepping  stone  to 
some  other  line  of  business  which  has  in  it  possibilities  of  greater  success. 
Numerically  the  barber  shops,  pool-halls,  coal  and  ice  establishments,  dray 
lines,  pressing  and  cleaning  establishments  constitute  over  one-half  of  the 
total  number  of  enterprises. 

2.  Comparison  with  Colored  Enterprises  of  Other  Cities. 

The  following  table  compares  the  number  of  business  enterprises 
managed  by  Negroes  in  St.  Louis  with  those  in  Philadelphia  and  New 
York  City.  The  list  of  business  enterprises  for  Philadelphia  was  com¬ 
piled  by  Dr.  W.  E.  B.  Dubois  ten  years  ago,  when  Philadelphia’s  colored 
population  was  about  the  same  size  as  the  present  colored  population  of 
St.  Louis.  The  New  York  figures  are  the  most  accurate  and  recent,  hav¬ 
ing  been  compiled  in  1911,  by  Dr.  George  E.  Haynes. 
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TABLE  XXIX. 

COLORED  ENTERPRISES  IN  NORTHERN  CITIES. 


Class  of  Establishment 

St.  Louis 

New  York1 

Philadelphia 

Undertaking  Establishments . 

5 

11 

6 

Steam  Laundry . . . 

1 

.... 

1 

Poro  Hair  College . 

1 

.... 

.... 

Drug  Stores . 

5 

.... 

1 

Men’s  Furnishing  Goods . 

1 

.  ... 

.... 

Dry  Goods  Store . 

1 

.... 

.... 

Second-Hand  Clothing  Store . 

1 

.... 

.... 

Second-Hand  Furniture  Store.... 

2 

.... 

5 

Groceries . . . 

10 

36 

19 

Jewelry  Shop . 

1 

2 

1 

Tea  and  Coffee  Store . 

1 

1 

.... 

Florist  Shop . : . 

1 

.... 

'  1 

Photo  Galleries . 

2 

1 

.... 

Newspapers  . 

2 

.... 

3 

Printing  Shops . 

3 

5 

2 

Tailor  Shops . . . 

3 

24 

.... 

Locksmith  and  Auto  School . 

2 

.... 

.... 

Hospital  . . . . 

1 

.... 

.... 

Insurance  Company . . . 

1 

.... 

.... 

Real  Estate  Dealers . 

3 

.... 

Contractors . . . . . 

2 

Hotels  . 

3 

17 

1 

Restaurants . 

25 

26 

66 

Saloons  . 

22 

■  5 

2 

Pool  rooms . 

30 

10 

1 

Theaters  and  Odeons . 

3 

Barber  Shops . . 

40 

50 

73 

Bakeries . 

1 

2 

Blacksmith  Shops . 

2 

.... 

1 

Upholstering  Shops . 

1 

2 

9 

Pressing  and  Cleaning . . . 

24 

.... 

.... 

Shoe-Shining  Parlor . 

10 

5 

1 

Shoe  Repair  Shops . . . 

2 

6 

17 

Dray  Lines . 

15 

12 

7 

Storage  Company . 

i 

A. 

1 

.... 

Ice  and  Coal  Dealers . 

60 

19 

8 

Cigar  Stores . 

.... 

3 

16 

Candies  and  Notions . 

3 

Patent  Medicine  Stores . 

2 

Harness  Shop . 

.... 

1 

Decorator  and  Paperhanger . 

_  _  _  _ 

1 

1 

Miscellaneous  . 

56 

18 

Employment  Agencies . 

.... 

14 

.... 

Total . . . 

288 

309 

266 

iHaynes’  Table,  p.  99  and  Note  1. 

2Dubois:  Philadelphia  Negro,  pp.  122,  124,  125. 
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The  general  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  the  table  is  that  St.  Louis 
colored  entrepreneurs  are  engaged  in  more  lines  of  business  than  are 
found  in  any  other  city.  If  size  and  population  are  taken  into  consideration, 
St.  Louis  Negroes  exceed  in  diversity  and  numbers  of  enterprises.  New 
York  with  90,000  colored  people  has  only  309f  enterprises  largely  grouped 
in  a  few  fields  of  business,  while  St.  Louis  with  half  the  colored  population 
has  about  288  enterprises,  distributed  in  more  fields  of  business.  Taking 
up  particular  enterprises,  New  York  and  Philadelphia  seem  to  have  more 
grocery  stores,  restaurants,  barber  shops  and  hotels,  than  St.  Louis,  popula¬ 
tion  considered.  However,  St.  Louis  has  more  drug  stores,  dry  goods 
stores,  furnishing  goods  stores,  tailor  shops,  theaters,  photograph  galleries, 
saloons,  than  other  cities.  In  fact  some  of  these  enterprises  are  not  to  be 
found  in  other  cities.  New  York  has  no  steam  laundry,  ^Poro  college,  no 
dry  goods  or  furnishing  goods  store,  no  florist  shop,  theater  or  automobile 
school,  with  a  negro  proprietor.  Philadelphia  has  no  dry  goods  store, 
furnishing  goods  store,  jewelry,  tea  and  coffee,  florist  establishments,  photo¬ 
graph  gallery,  theaters  or  odeons  owned  by  colored  men.  All  of  these  are 
found  in  St.  Louis.  New  York  has  more  employment  agencies,  cigar  stores, 
garages,  hardware  stores  with  negro  proprietors  than  either  St.  Louis  or 
Philadelphia.  Philadelphia  has  a  patent  medicine  company,  harness  shop, 
candy  store,  crockery  shop,  mineral  water  dealer  and  meat  wholesaler, 
with  a  colored  owner ;  these  enterprises  are  not  found  in  either  St.  Louis 
or  New  York.  Those  enterprises  classed  as  miscellaneous  do  not  greatly 
differ  in  any  of  the  cities.  The  total  number  of  enterprises  for  the  cities 
are  New  York  309,  St.  Louis  288,  Philadelphia  266.  Every  city  had  a 
few  colored  enterprises  which  were  not  found  in  other  cities.  From  the 
present  records  it  appears  that  St.  Louis  had  a  greater  diversity  and  a 
greater  number  of  colored  enterprises,  than  any  other  city,  population  con¬ 
sidered.  As  a  general  statement,  the  establishment  of  business  has  not 
depended  so  much  on  the  size  of  the  colored  population,  trade  conditions  or 
opportunity  as  upon  the  business  men  themselves. 

3.  Number  Engaged  in  Enterprises. 

The  number  of  proprietors  engaged  in  business  totals  304,  which,  if 
compared  with  the  number  of  enterprises,  indicates  that  there  are  firms 
supporting  a  partnership.  Three  of  the  undertaking  establishments,  the 
steam  laundry,  a  drug  store,  a  men’s  furnishing  goods  store,  a  newspaper, 
a  real  estate  company,  several  barber  shops,  one  odeon,  and  one  black¬ 
smith  shop,  all  have  two  or  more  proprietors.  There  are  also  a  number  of 
men  who  finance  more  than  one  enterprise.  One  colored  man  has  five 
restaurants,  an  undertaker  is  interested  in  the  steam  laundry  and  other 
enterprises,  a  druggist  manages  two  drug  stores,  several  colored  men  have 
two  barber  shops,  a  saloon  keeper  also  operates  a  pool-hall  and  dray  line. 
Many  express  and  hauling  companies  also  sell  coal  and  ice  and  second¬ 
hand  furniture ;  a  printer  is  interested  in  a  lodge  and  an  insurance  com¬ 
pany.  A  few  men  were  found  who  had  business  interests  outside  of  the 
city.  The  tendency  of  those  whose  enterprises  are  already  well  established 
is  to  embark  on  new  ventures  with  the  surplus  saved.  Many  Negroes  in 

tDr.  Haynes  believes  there  are  about  475  bona  fide  enterprises  in  New  York. 

JSchool  for  treatment  of  Negroes’  hair. 
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St.  Louis  have  come  to  the  point  where  returns  from  their  business  are 
large  and  steady  and  within  the  next  decade  these  men  will  certainly  estab¬ 
lish  new  business  enterprises.  It  is  in  the  Negro’s  favor  that  he  forms 
few  partnerships  and  succeeds  singlehanded.  The  energy  and  ability  of 
those  who  have  succeeded  cannot  be  doubted.  In  these  enterprises  there 
are  employed  469  Negroes.  Added  to  this,  the  304  proprietors  make  the 
total  of  those  engaged  in  business  773,  or  almost  three  people  to  each 
establishment. 

The  contrast  between  these  figures  and  those  of  the  survey  made  in 
1902  by  Miss  Brandt,  is  very  striking.  A  decade  ago  there  were  only  75 
establishments,  121  proprietors,  and  339  employees,  or  a  total  of  460  per¬ 
sons  engaged  in  business.  The  number  of  people  per  establishment  was 
six,  but  this  is  explained  when  we  note  that  only  the  larger  enterprises 
were  recorded.  The  list  is  confessedly  incomplete. 

TABLE  XXX. 


SURVEY  OF  ST.  LOUIS  COLORED  BUSINESS  ENTERPRISES 

IN  1902* 


Class  of 

Establishment  Establishment 

Proprietors 

No.  of  Employes 

Capital 

Undertakers  . 

2 

4 

23 

Druggists  . 

2 

5 

6 

$  3,500 

Grocers  . 

7 

36 

15 

8,400 

Saloons  . 

11 

13 

48 

17,000 

Restaurants  . - . 

8 

9 

36 

3,400 

Paperhangers  . 

2 

3 

5 

800 

Expressmen  . 

2 

3 

7 

1,600 

Contractors  . . 

1 

1 

27 

Coal  and  Ice  Dealers.. 

7 

10 

20 

5,300 

Barbers  . . . 

15 

16 

95 

19,400 

Cigar  Manufacturers.... 

2 

2 

4 

700 

Veterinary  Surgeons  .. 

1 

1 

15 

700 

Miscellaneous  . 

15 

18 

38 

5,850 

Totals . 

75 

121 

**339 

$66,650 

Some  of  the  larger  enterprises  at  present  employ  many  times  the 
general  average,  as  the  steam  laundry,  34 ;  Poro  College,  25  ;  undertaking 
establishments,  5  to  11  men;  theater,  25;  St.  Louis  Delicatessen  Company, 
53;  printing  shops,  5  each;  drug  stores,  7;  newspapers,  12.  Many  enter¬ 
prises  furnish  work  for  four,  three  and  two  persons  respectively.  Only 
among  the  smaller  business  is  the  proprietor  unaided  by  employees.  In  a 
preceding  paragraph  mention  was  made  of  the  smaller  lines  of  business 
constituting  half  of  the  total  number  of  enterprises.  In  totalling  up  the 
number  of  workers  engaged,  it  was  found  that  only  one-third  of  the  total 
number  of  workers  devoted  their  attention  to  these  smaller  enterprises. 
In  other  words  two-thirds  of  those  engaged  in  business  are  employed  by 

*Publication  of  the  American  Statistical  Association,  Vol.  VIII,  p.  236. 

**The  original  table  carries  a  total  of  329,  a  manifest  error.  It  seems  probable 
that  the  mistake  is  in  the  ascribing  of  15  employees  to  the  veterinary  surgeons 
rather  than  in  the  total,  however. 
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less  than  half  the  number  of  enterprises.  This  showing  is  an  important 
index  to  the  size  and  importance  of  St.  Louis  business  enterprises. 

4.  Length  of  Time  in  Business. 

Let  us  next  consider  the  length  of  time  these  enterprises  have  been 
in  operation.  This  is  essential  if  we  are  to  come  to  any  conclusion  con¬ 
cerning  commercial  growth.  Has  the  Negro  struggled  on  over  a  long 
period  of  years  to  success,  or  have  most  of  the  successful  enterprises  been 
established  within  a  short  period  of  time,  and,  in  the  light  of  the  past, 
what  sort  of  a  prediction  about  future  commercial  progress  might  be  made? 
It  was  surprising  that  many  of  those  engaged  in  business  did  not,  or  could 
not,  give  the  correct  date  when  they  became  enterpreneurs.  Out  of  some 
80  enterprises  from  which  information  was  obtained,  only  59,  or  about 
three-fourths,  had  exact  records.  But  this  is  of  more  value  than  one  might 
suppose,  as  most  of  the  records  are  from  the  larger  enterprises.  In  the 
following  table  is  recorded  the  length  of  time  in  business : 

TABLE  XXXI. 

LENGTH  OF  TIME  IN  BUSINESS  OF  59  COLORED  ENTERPRISES 

Under 

Years  1  1  2  3  4  5  6  7  8  9  10  11  12  13  14  15  19  20  35  40 

No.  Enter¬ 
prises,  95851612112  4  3  2  2  1  3  1  1  1 

Only  18  enterprises  were  found  which  had  been  established  longer 
than  ten  years.  They  comprised  three  undertaking  establishments,  Poro 
College,  3  drug  stores,  a  jewelry  store,  a  tea  and  coffee  store,  a  real  estate 
company,  photograph  gallery,  a  tailor  shop,  a  hospital,  2  barber  shops,  a 
second-hand  furniture  store,  a  pressing  and  cleaning  establishment,  and  a 
shoe  repair  shop.  Out  of  the  59  enterprises  7  had  been  established  from 
5  to  10  years,  consisting  of  2  undertaking  establishments,  a  grocery,  a 
printing  shop,  photograph  gallery,  a  second-hand  clothing  store  and  a 
furniture  store.  Of  those  remaining,  34  have  been  established  within  the 

last  five  years.*  All  of  the  principal  lines  of  business  have  received  ad¬ 

ditions  within  this  time,  and  the  additions  are  among  the  most  substantial 
of  all.  The  number  of  business  enterprises  has'  grown  rapidly  within  the 
last  two  or  three  years,  and  within  the  last  year  9  new  enterprises  have 
been  launched.  As  the  enterprises  from  which  these  records  were  ob¬ 
tained  are  representative  of  the  entire  group,  having  among  them  most  of 
the  large  enterprises,  it  is  not  unfair  to  conclude  that  these  facts  are 
probably  typical  of  the  group.  In  the  old  established  lines  of  business, 
such  as  barber  shops,  pool-rooms,  dray  lines,  ice  and  coal  stations,  pressing 
and  cleaning  establishments,  growth  in  numbers  may  have  been  less  rapid. 
Further  evidence  may  be  presented  by  comparing  the  above  table  with  the 
one  made  by  Miss  Lillian  Brandt  in  1902.  She  found  75  enterprises,  3 
of  which  the  above  table  does  not  classify  as  businesses.  Although  the 
table  for  1902  is  not  complete,  it  gives  an  excellent  general  idea  of  the 
few  substantial  enterprises  at  that  time. 

*Cf.  Miss  Brandt’s  writing  in  1902. 

Of  these  75  enterprises  27  have  been  established  in  the  last  year,  and  only 
9  were  in  existence  in  1890.  The  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  Negroes  to 
patronize  their  own  race  is  growing,  and  affords  a  reason  for  believing  that  there 
is  room  for  further  development  along  this  line  of  individual  undertakings. 
Am.  Stat.  Assn.,  Vol.  VIII,  p.  237. 
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Time  and  again  in  conversation  with  colored  entrepreneurs  the  in¬ 
vestigator  had  impressed  upon  him,  that  the  rise  of  the  Negro  in  business 
dated  from  the  World’s  Fair  held  in  St.  Louis  in  1904.  Before  that  time  the 
Negroes  managed  very  few  substantial  businesses.  They  were  largely  en¬ 
gaged  in  personal  service.  St.  Louis  itself  was  hardly  more  than  a  southern 
city.  Colored  people  owned  very  few  homes  before  the  Fair,  according  to 
many  Negroes  of  long  residence.  The  Fair  attracted  large  numbers  of  Ne¬ 
groes  to  St.  Louis,  many  of  them  men  of  business  acumen  and  ability  who 
seized  the  opportunities  to  embark  in  business  ventures.  Negroes  being 
forced  to  move  by  the  influx  of  other  peoples,  principally  foreign  whites,  be¬ 
gan  in  earnest  to  accumulate  property.  Reference  to  the  distribution  of 
colored  districts  will  show  that  colored  people  have  located  in  the  very  heart 
of  the  city.  Only  within  the  last  decade  have  the  St.  Louis  colored  people 
begun  to  progress  rapidly  and  accomplish  large  things.  Indications  are  that 
the  more  recent  the  inception  of  colored  business  enterprises  the  greater  the 
rate  of  progress. 

Another  bit  of  evidence,  which  the  investigator  regrets  cannot  be 
shown  statistically,  is  the  age  of  the  colored  business  men.  The  majority 
are  young,  between  the  ages  of  30  and  55.  St.  Louis  colored  people  are 
especially  fortunate  in  having  a  set  of  comparatively  young  business  men 
who  in  all  probability  will  continue  actively  in  business  for  20  to  25  years. 
Time  alone  will  tell  how  much  this  will  mean  to  the  commercial  progress 
of  St.  Louis  colored  people.  With  their  enterprises  substantially  estab¬ 
lished  these  men  being  in  their  prime  will  reach  out  for  new  fields  to  con¬ 
quer.  There  is  no  room  for  pessimism  here.  The  rate  of  increase  in 
the  number  of  business  enterprises  will  not  lessen,  for  colored  men  from 
the  south  or  elsewhere  will  be  attracted,  and  local  colored  business  men, 
using  their  surplus  funds,  will  establish  other  enterprises.  Just  as  the  study 
was  being  finished  the  investigator  learned  of  four  new  fields  of  business, 
which  different  colored  men  were  contemplating  entering.  The  field  is 
large  and  a  colored  newcomer  will  doubtless  receive  a  hearty  welcome,  at 
least  from  his  comrades  in  business. 

5.  Business  Capital. 

The  argument  is  often  put  forth  that  one  of  the  reasons  why  colored 
men  are  not  engaged  in  business  more  extensively  is  because  of  lack  of 
capital.  This  is,  in  a  large  measure,  true  of  any  race.  However,  too  much 
emphasis  has  doubtless  been  put  upon  this  obstacle  to  business  success. 
Many  of  the  successful  business  men  of  the  last  generation  have  started 
with  practically  nothing,  except  brains  and  a  dogged  determination  to  suc¬ 
ceed.  It  is  regretted  that  evidence  from  a  larger  number  of  colored  entre¬ 
preneurs  could  not  have  been  presented.  But  information  for  the  most 
important  enterprises  only  was  gathered.  In  the  cases  of  smaller  enter¬ 
prises  many  proprietors  were  unable  to  tell  when,  or  with  what  capital, 
they  started,  or  what  capital  they  have  invested  at  the  present  time.  Very 
few  refused  to  divulge  the  information  if  they  were  able  to  give  it.  Thirty- 
eight  establishments  gave  the  amount  of  capital  originally  invested  as  well 
as  the  present  capital.  The  amount  of  capital  at  the  beginning  for  these 
establishments  totaled  $9,582.00,  and  the  present  capital  of  these  same  enter¬ 
prises  was  $73,970,  or  an  increase  of  672  percent.  The  element  of  time 
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undoubtedly  enters  here.  Accordingly  the  business  life  of  28  of  these  enter¬ 
prises  was  ascertained.  Four  of  these  establishments  had  been  established 
a  year  or  less,  10  from  1  to  5  years,  8  from  5  to  10  years,  3  from  10  to 
15  years,  and  3  from  15  to  20  years.  Over  two-thirds  of  the  enterprises 
had  been  established  less  than  10  years  and  approximately  one-half  had 
been  operating  less  than  5  years.  Is  there  need  of  stronger  proof  of  the 
Negro’s  ability  to  start  with  small  capital  and  rapidly  increase  it?  These 
facts  are  even  more  striking  when  we  remember  that  the  Negro  has  had 
little  chance  to  borrow  money  either  to  start  on  or  after  his  business  has 
been  launched. 

An  excellent  way  of  gaining  an  idea  of  the  growth  of  capital  is  to 
distribute  it  within  certain  limits  as  in  the  following  table : 

TABLE  XXXII. 

ORIGINAL  AND  PRESENT  CAPITAL. 

Limits  of  Capital  $25  & 

(in  dollars)  under  $50  to  $75  $100  $150  $200  $250  $300  $350  $450  $500  $750 
Capital  at  beginning  7  4  4  5  3  5....  3  1  1  3 

Present  Capital,*  ..  ..  2..  2..  1  2..  3  6 

Limits  of  Capital  $10,000 

(in  dollars)  $1000  $1250  to  $1500  $2000  $2500  $5000  $9500  &  over 

Capital  at  beginning,  1  1  1  1  . . 

Present  Capital,  5  4  5  2  2  1  3 

Twenty-two  colored  entrepreneurs  have  a  capital  of  $1,000  and  over 
at  present,  and  only  16  a  capital  of  less  than  $1,000.  The  showing  at  the 
beginning  was  36  entrepreneurs  with  less  than  $1,000  capital,  only  4  hav¬ 
ing  a  capital  of  $1,000  or  over.  A  few  examples  will  suffice  to  show  how 
rapid  has  been  the  rise  of  many  colored  entrepreneurs.  One  undertaker 
increased  his  capital  in  19  years  from  $250  to  $18,000;  another  from 
$2,000  to  $15,000.  A  certain  druggist  invested  $900  14  years  ago,  and  at 
present  has  stock  amounting  in  value  to  $6,000.  Three  grocers  starting 
out  with  $350  each,  increased  their  capital,  one  in  5  years,  the  others  in 
10  years,  to  $2,000.  A  colored  restauranteur  began  business  with  $85 
worth  of  fixtures  and  $25  in  cash.  In  10  years  he  increased  the  capital 
to  over  $8,000.  A  colored  coal  and  ice  dealer  started  with  $140  fourteen 
months  ago  and  at  present  has  $500  invested  in  his  business.  A  second¬ 
hand  furniture  dealer  two  years  ago  bought  eight  old  stoves  and  started  a 
second-hand  furniture  store.  His  present  capital  is  $800.  These  are  not 
the  exceptions,  but  are  taken  at  random.  All  of  which  goes  to  prove  that 
a  considerable  amount  of  capital  is  not  the  chief  requisite  for  success  in 
business.  Any  young  Negro  of  good  education  who  can  read  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  success  of  members  of  his  race  and  then  be  satisfied  to  act  as  a  porter 
around  some  saloon  or  barber  shop  either  is  without  ambition  or  lacks 
some  of  the  essential  qualities  of  manhood.  The  successes  of  colored  men 
in  business,  professional  life  or  in  manual  occupations  ought  to  be  the 
supreme  challenge  to  every  Negro  to  achieve  something. 

A  discussion  of  capital  invested  in  various  enterprises  would  not  be 
complete  without  an  estimate  of  the  total  amount  of  capital  invested  at 
the  present  time.  And  while  it  is  impossible  to  get  the  precise  amount  of 
capital  the  approximate  amount  can  be  ascertained  in  the  following  table : 

*Two  could  not  give  present  capital. 
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It  would  be  safe  to  say  that  there  are  at  least  $250,000  invested  in 
St.  Louis  business  enterprises  by  Negroes.  This  represents  the  amount 
of  capital  actually  invested  in  stocks  and  fixtures,  and  does  not  include  build¬ 
ings  of  which  only  a  few  are  owned  by  colored  entrepreneurs.  Compared 
with  the  survey  made  eleven  years  ago  by  Miss  Lillian  Brandt,  business 
capital  has  increased  fourfold.  Making  an  allowance  for  the  incompleteness 
of  the  earlier  estimates,  we  could  still  say  that  business  capital  invested  by 
Negroes  had  considerably  more  than  trebled  in  the  last  decade. 

There  are  several  fields  of  business  in  which  large  shares  of  this 
quarter  of  a  million  are  amassed.  The  largest  amount  of  capital  in  any 
field  is  $60,000,  in  five  undertaking  establishments.  The  22  saloons  have 
a  combined  capital  of  not  less  than  $44,000,  and  possibly  more.  The 
Poro  College,  from  which  no  definite  information  other  than  income  could 
be  obtained,  must  be  worth  at  least  $20,000.  Drug  stores  are  worth  $15,000, 
restaurants  $12,670,  steam  laundry  $10,000,  groceries  $8,350,  barber  shops 
$12,000,  pool-rooms  $7,500.  There  are  eight  other  fields  of  business  re¬ 
quiring  from  $4,000  to  $6,000  capital.  The  remaining  capital  is  scat¬ 
tered  in  $1,000  and  $2,000  amounts  among  various  other  types  of  enter¬ 
prises.  There  is  no  field  in  which  more  than  25  percent  of  the  combined 
capital  has  been  invested  and  only  two  fields,  undertaking  establishments 
and  saloons,  which  have  over  15  percent  of  the  total  capital.  Only  6  fields 
of  business  have  less  than  $1,000  invested  in  the  enterprises.  The  dis¬ 
tribution  of  capital  among  the  various  lines  of  business  entered  by  Negroes 
in  St.  Louis  is  general,  and  not  confined  to  a  few  fields. 

Referring  to  the  table  on  the  distribution  of  capital  within  certain 
limits  we  find  that  203  out  of  287  colored  enterprises,  or  about  70  per¬ 
cent  have  a  capital  under  $500.  Of  the  remaining  30  percent,  59,  or  20.5 
percent,  have  a  capital  ranging  from  $500  to  $2,500.  About  9  percent 
have  a  capital  of  $2,500  and  over.  Six  businesses  have  investments  of 
$10,000  or  more.  It  is  regrettable  that  Dr.  Haynes  has  no  table  for  the 
total  valuation  of  New  York  colored  business  enterprises.  The  results 
seem  to  show  that  St.  Louis  colored  business  enterprises  are  larger  than 
the  same  class  of  enterprises  in  New  York.  St.  Louis  has  more  large 
enterprises  than  New  York  although  New  York  has  a  greater  number  of 
enterprises,  most  of  them  being  smaller  enterprises.  Several  grocery 
stores,  by  no  means  the  largest  of  the  negro  enterprises,  had  capital  amount¬ 
ing  to  $2,000  each.  Not  only  did  the  word  of  the  proprietor  warrant  such 
a  statement  but  also  the  appearance  of  the  store.  St.  Louis  negro  business 
men  have  started  with  a  very  small  capital  and  within  a  comparatively  short 
time  have  increased  it  many  times  over.  The  capital  is  not  amassed  in  a 
few  lines  of  business  but  distributed  in  many  lines,  which  fact  surely  aids 
its  growth.  The  greatest  number  of  fields  have  capital  ranging  from 
$2,000  to  $12,000.  Viewed  at  almost  every  angle  the  business  capital  of 
colored  men  of  St.  Louis  is  very  well  distributed. 

6.  Yearly  Sales. 

Considerable  information  was  collected  concerning  yearly  sales  by  col¬ 
ored  proprietors.  It  is  our  belief  that  negro  business  men  are  doing  a 
yearly  business  aggregating  over  $1,000,000.  Considering  the  quarter  of 
a  million  dollars  invested  this  figure  is  very  reasonable.  In  a  discussion 
on  wages  an  estimate  was  made  that  the  yearly  wage  income  of  St.  Louis 
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colored  people  was  approximately  $12,000,000.  It  therefore  follows  that 
only  8/6  percent  of  all  the  money  spent  by  the  colored  people  of  St.  Louis  • 
is  expended  with  the  members  of  their  own  race !  This  figure  should  be 
still  further  reduced  when  we  consider  that  some  of  the  enterprises  such 
as  the  steam  laundries,  barber  shops,  coal  and  ice  dealers,  drug  stores  and 
groceries  do  a  certain  amount  of  business  among  the  whites.  Is  there 
room  for  co-operation?  Does  it  look  as  if  the  average  Negro  has  any 
opportunity  to  help  his  race?  Will  there  still  be  room  for  other  colored 
enterprises  to  live  and  thrive?  If  the  colored  people  of  St.  Louis,  could 
only  realize  how  much  they  are  able  to  do  toward  race  advancement  by 
patronizing  enterprises  sponsored  by  members  of  their  own  race,  com¬ 
mercial  progress  would  certainly  be  more  rapid.  A  later  paragraph  will 
consider  the  principles  upon  which  this  co-operation  should  be  based.  It 
must  grow  gradually  and  be  budded  upon  business  principles  and  not  alone 
on  race  consciousness  or  sentiment.  However,  enough  evidence  has  been 
presented  to  show  that  there  is  a  need  and  opportunity  for  co-operation. 
The  possibilities  are  great  if  colored  people  will  only  see  them. 

The  largest  amount  of  business  done  in  any  one  field  by  colored  people 
is  with  the  saloons.  There  are  22  such  establishments  with  annual  sales 
of  $220,000..  Next  come  the  5  undertaking  establishments  with  a  business 
totaling  $150,000.  Data  was  procured  for  all  but  one  of  the  enterprises 
so  the  above  figures  are  almost  exact.  The  Poro  College,  an  institution  for 
the  treatment  of  the  Negroes’  hair,  does  a  business  of  $50,000  per  year 
and  is,  without  question,  one  of  the  largest  colored  enterprises  of  St. 
Louis.  The  colored  restauranteurs  are  in  receipt  of  approximately  $75,000 
yearly,  $62,000  of  which  is  taken  in  by  five  establishments  owned  by  one 
man.  The  theatres  and  odeons  do  at  least  $70,000  worth  of  business  yearly. 
The  estimate  of  the  amount  of  business  done  by  groceries,  which  totals 
$58,200,  is  based  on  very  complete  and  reliable  data.  The  barber  shops 
and  the  ice  and  coal  establishments  are  in  receipt  of  $60,000  and  $40,000 
respectively.  The  last  figure  indicates  something  of  the  extent  of  the 
hand-to-mouth  method  of  living  of  the  poorer  colored  families.  The  drug 
stores  do  $33,400  worth  of  business,  real  estate  dealers  $50,000,  pool-rooms 
$36,000,  steam  laundries  $20,000,  newspapers  and  printing  shops  $35,000, 
express  and  hauling  companies  $22,500,  pressing  and  cleaning  establish¬ 
ments  $24,000,  yearly.  The  receipts  in  other  fields  vary  below  these 
amounts,  and  in  two  cases  were  less  than  $2,000.  Corresponding  to  the 
distribution  of  capital  invested,  no  field  of  business  totaled  even  25  per¬ 
cent  of  the  gross  receipts.  It  can  be  seen  at  a  glance  that  the  receipts  of 
businesses  are  very  well  distributed  among  the  different  fields,  which  fact 
is  very  favorable  to  further  commercial  progress. 

7.  Former  Occupations  of  Colored  Entrepreneurs. 

Often  the  question  of  previous  occupation  came  up  in  conversation 
with  colored  proprietors.  While  in  many  cases  there  is  a  connection  be¬ 
tween  the  former  occupation  and  the  present  business,  the  connection  is 
not  so  evident  as  one  would  suppose.  Out  of  40  colored  proprietors  from 
whom  this  information  was  received,  8  had  been  railroad  porters,  4  of 
whom  entered  the  undertaking  business,  one  the  grocery  business,  two  a 
restaurant,  one  a  second-hand  furniture  store.  A  porter  in  a  wholesale 
dry  goods  firm  started  a  dry  goods  store;  a  colored  watch  maker  began 
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business  as  a  jeweler;  two  barbers,  a  farmer  and  a  porter,  started  barber 
shops.  A  brick  and  concrete  worker,  a  janitor,  and  a  porter  each  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  grocery  business.  A  house  servant  started  a  small  printing 
shop.  The  two  newspapers  are  edited  by  a  former  railway  mail  clerk  and 
a  lawyer  respectively.  A  former  colored  porter  is  proprietor  of  the  tea 
and  coffee  store.  A  laborer  started  the  leading  tailoring  business ;  a  former 
colored  chambermaid  manages  a  hotel.  A  colored  municipal  officer  and  a 
barber  run  the  leading  theatre  and  an  odeon  respectively.  A  Pullman 
cook  quit  the  road  to  engage  in  the  restaurant  business.  A  janitor,  a  day 
laborer  and  a  boatman  are  now  selling  ice  and  coal.  A  factory  hand  started 
the  upholstering  shop.  A  farmer,  an  elevator  man  and  a  tailor  now  do  a 
pressing  and  cleaning  business.  A  day  laborer  manages  one  of  the  dray 
lines.  Many  of  the  above  colored  entrepreneurs  advanced  naturally  into 
their  business,  but  others  have  engaged  in  enterprises  which  had  nothing  in 
common  with  their  former  occupations.  Possibly  encouragement  from  oth¬ 
ers,  opportunities  grasped,  or  a  liking  for  certain  fields  of  business,  deter¬ 
mined  their  entrance  into  the  commercial  field.  It  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  these  factors  last  mentioned  may  also  have  an  important  bearing. 

8.  Rents  Paid  by  Colored  Entrepreneurs. 

The  question  of  rents  is  important  because  it  is  another  indication  of 
business  growth.  Of  course  the  rise  of  rents  is  a  factor  which  must  be 
taken  into  consideration.  However  the  following  table  gives  a  general 
idea  of  rents  paid  by  colored  entrepreneurs  at  the  present  time : 

TABLE  XXXIV. 

MONTHLY  RENTS  PAID  BY  COLORED  ENTREPRENEURS. 

Monthly  Rent,  $5  $6  $7  $8  $9  $10  $12  $14  $15  $16  $17  $18  $20  $22 

Establishments,  73131671611234 

Monthly  Rent,  $25  $28  $29  $30  $35  $40  $49  $50  $65  $100  *Home  tOwn 

Establishments,  3112193222  2  7 

In  all  there  are  81  quotations.  The  rents  range,  as  follows:  15  pay¬ 
ing  a  monthly  rent  of  $5  to  $9,99,  31  ranging  from  $10  to  $24.99,  8  from 

$25  to  $39.99,  12  from  $40  to  $50,  and  6  paying  $50  per  month  or  upwards. 

Three  fairly  well  defined  classes  of  rent  are  evident;  namely,  those  paying 
from  $5  to  $10  among  the  smaller  businesses,  those  paying  $10  to  $25 
rent,  among  which  are  found  groceries,  tailor  shops,  barber  shops,  etc., 
and  those  paying  from  $40  to  $50  and  upwards,  among  which  are  found 
the  largest  businesses.  Seven  establishments,  4  undertaking  establishments, 
a  grocery,  hospital,  and  tea  and  coffee  store,  own  their  own  buildings,  the 
last  three  being  encumbered  by  small  debts.  There  is  no  doubt  that  many 
of  the  ice  and  coal  buildings,  dray  line  offices,  etc.,  serve  both  as  the  place 
of  business  and  the  home.  If  the  saloons  could  be  included,  any  average 
which  might  be  made  would  be  greatly  increased.  Generally  speaking  the 
above  table  indicates  that  rents  are  not  abnormally  high,  as  is  often  alleged. 
One  can  see  why  house  rents  might  be  high  because  of  prejudice  against 
colored  tenants  and  exploitation.  But  this  is  not  necessarily  true  of  store 
rooms.  The  demand  is  not  so  great  nor  is  the  location  of  primary  con- 


*Home  used  as  place  of  business. 
tPlace  of  business  owned  by  proprietor. 
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sideration.  The  owner  is  glad  to  rent  it  for  commercial  purposes  as  he 
knows  there  will  be  less  repairing,  and  somewhat  greater  income,  than  if 
used  as  a  residence. 

The  increase  in  rents  for  some  establishments  shows  something  of 
their  growth.  Nearly  every  enterprise  began  as  a  very  small  concern.  A 
few  accumulated  enough  to  buy  the  buildings,  but  these  are  exceptional 
cases.  This  is  a  natural  result  of  the  necessity  of  putting  every  dollar 
earned  back  in  the  business  rather  than  devoting  it  to  buildings  and  prop¬ 
erty.  Ownership  of  buildings  will  come  in  time  as  enterprises  grow  older. 
In  conclusion,  it  can  be  said  that  rents  are  not  exorbitant  but  reasonable 
and  that  it  is  less  a  factor  in  negro  business  enterprises  than  in  those  of 
the  whites. 

9.  Character  of  Trade. 

Many  lines  of  business  are  patronized  by  both  the  colored  and  the 
whites.  The  larger  the  business,  and  the  more  impersonal  the  management, 
the  greater  is  the  probability  of  securing  white  patronage.  In  some  fields 
of  business,  while  there  may  be  exceptions,  prejudice  and  custom  decree 
that  whites  should  trade  with  whites.  In  other  fields  the  patronage  must 
always  be  colored.  No  great  percentage  of  white  patronage  can  ever  ac¬ 
crue  to  negro  business  enterprises  until  they  assume  such  proportions  as 
to  preclude  personal  contact  between  the  races,  and  there  is  little  need 
of  white  patronage  when  so  much  colored  trade  might  be  won.  The 
undertaking  establishments  probably  have  a  greater  hold  upon  their  race 
than  any  other  line  of  business.  No  white  undertaker  will  risk  a  loss  of 
business  which  might  come  from  officiating  at  colored  funerals.  Those  who 
are  too  poor  to  provide  burial  are  turned  over  to  the  colored  city  under¬ 
taker  for  interment.  The  steam  laundry  does  not  confine  its  service  to 
Negroes  alone  but  enjoys  a  considerable  white  trade.  The  second-hand 
clothing  and  gentlemen’s  furnishing  goods  store  look  for  their  custom  from 
blacks,  although  the  latter  has  an  occasional  white  patron.  The  dry  goods 
store  has  only  colored  patrons ;  three  of  the  drug  stores  stated  that  their 
trade  was  “mostly  colored,”  two  of  them  estimating  that  it  was  90  percent 
of  the  total  sales.  The  grocery  stores  attract  some  white  trade,  four  say¬ 
ing  their  trade  was  colored  and  four  saying  that  trade  was  mostly  black, 
with  a  few  white  patrons.  Doubtless  the  unskilled  white  laborers  living 
on  the  same  economic  plane  with  the  Negroes  do  not  seriously  object  to 
trading  at  colored  groceries.  The  printing  shops  do  considerable  business 
with  whites,  the  largest  shop  estimating  that  40  percent  of  their  patronage 
was  from  whites.  The  newspaper  subscribers  are  of  course  colored  but 
many  advertisements  inserted  by  white  proprietors  were  found  in  the  col¬ 
umns  of  the  colored  newspapers.  Jewelry  and  florist  shops,  real  estate 
and  insurance  companies  deal  only  with  colored  people.  The  tea  and  cof¬ 
fee  business  enjoys  only  colored  trade.  Photograph  galleries  take  an  oc¬ 
casional  order  from  whites  but  most  of  their  trade  is  colored.  One  tailor 
shop  estimates  that  25  percent  of  its  trade  is  white,  the  other  three  having 
only  colored  patrons.  The  hospital  handles  only  colored  patients.  The 
business  of  the  Poro  College  is  exclusively  among  colored  people.  The 
automobile  school  instructs  by  mail  both  colored  and  whites.  The  hotels 
have  colored  lodgers  only,  principally  transients  or  those  engaged  in  train 
service.  Theaters,  odeons  and  saloons,  pool-rooms,  bakeries  and  res- 
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taurants  cater  almost  exclusively  to  colored  people.  The  barber  shops  are 
of  two  kinds,  those  serving  white  patrons  and  those  attending  the  colored. 
With  a  few  exceptions  the  best  kept  shops  are  to  be  found  in  the  first  class, 
as  white  competition  demands  a  higher  standard  of  the  negro  barber.  Shoe 
shops  and  the  upholstering  shop  secure  colored  patrons  only.  The  ice  and 
coal  dealers  and  dray  lines  have  a  mixed  trade.  Several  dealers  have  as 
much  white  trade  as  colored  trade,  although  it  does  not  extend  beyond 
the  poorer  class  of  whites.  Pressing  and  cleaning  establishments  secure  col¬ 
ored  patrons  with  an  occasional  white  patron.  The  blacksmith  shops  do  a 
small  business  among  the.  colored  teamsters  and  express  men.  The  second¬ 
hand  furniture  stores  contrast  on  the  score  of  patronage,  one  having  col¬ 
ored  patrons,  the  other  having  a  considerable  white  trade.  A  large  per¬ 
centage  of  the  business  of  the  colored  storage  companies  comes  from 
whites. 

There  is  no  reason  why  the  colored  entrepreneur  should  not  reach  out 
and  bid  for  \idiite  business.  He  should  not  neglect  his  colored  patrons, 
however,  to  get  white  trade.  If  business  growth  is  to  be  made  it  will 
probably  be  made  possible  largely  by  the  patronage  of  colored  people. 
Every  time  a  colored  business  man  makes  a  sale  to  his  colored  brethren  he 
has  taught  them  something  concerning  co-operation,  and  has  probably  in¬ 
spired  greater  confidence  on  the  part  of  his  customers  toward  negro  busi¬ 
ness  men.  On  the  other  hand,  white  customers  will  feel  under  no  obliga¬ 
tion  to  continue  trading  with  colored  men,  if  fancy  or  circumstances  dic¬ 
tate  otherwise.  They  will  go  farther  and  draw  the  color  line  as  an  excuse 
for  lack  of  further  patronage. 

Further  evidence  to  bear  out  the  fact  that  colored  enterprises  have 
increased  their  sales  is  found  in  the  statement  of  the  proprietors. 
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Class  of 
Establishments. 
Undertaking 
Establishments. . . . 
Furnishing  Goods. . . . 
Second-hand  Clothing 

Store . . 

Dry  Goods  Store..,.. 

Drug  Stores . 

Groceries  . 

Steam  Laundry . 

Printing  Shops . 

Newspapers . 

Tea  and  Coffee  Shop 
Photographic  Gallery 

Tailor  Shops . 

Automobile  School.. 

Poro  College . 

Theatres  and  Odeans 

Barber  Shops . 

Bakeries  . 

Restaurants  . 

Shoe  Shops . 

Ice  and  Coal  Dealers 
Express  &  Hauling 

Company . 

Second-hand  Furniture 
'Pressing  and  Clean¬ 
ing  Establishments. 
Blacksmith  Shop.... 


TABLE  XXXV. 

BUSINESS  GROWTH. 

Fair  Steady  Good  Rapid 
Decline  Stationary  Small  Increase  Increase  Increase  Increase 


1 

1 

1 


1 

1 


2 

2 


1 

1 


1 

1 


1 

1 


6 


Total, 


12 


10 


12 


15 


The  above  table  is  not  meant  to  cover  the  present  and  preceding  years 
but  the  business  life  of  the  enterprises, — a  sort  of  general  characterization. 
In  the  smaller  enterprises  was  found  the  slowest  growth  or  no  growth  at 
all.  The  only  large  enterprises  which  reported  a  small  increase  was  the 
steam  laundry.  The  probable  reason  is  that  it  is  a  very  new  enterprise. 
The  barber  shops,  express  and  hauling  companies,  pressing  and  cleaning 
establishments  do  about  the  same  amount  of  business  year  after  year  and 
could  not  be  expected  to  show  large  increases.  Out  of  the  59  enterprises 
43  .showed  increases  from  fair  to  rapid.  Six  businesses  reported  fair  gains 
and  of  the  remaining  37,  22  showed  good  or  steady  increases,  and  15  rapid 
increases.  There  were  different  rates  of  increase  in  many  fields  which 
showed  that  some  proprietors  had  met  with  greater  success  or  were  more 
enterprising  than  others.  Increases  of  various  degrees  were  found  in  all 
lines  of  business.  These  expressions  on  the  part  of  employers  as  to  the 
growth  of  their  business  may  be  safely  taken  as  characteristic  of  all  enter¬ 
prises.  Sales  are  increasing,  enterprises  are  multiplying  and  the  more 
businesses  established  the  easier  ought  the  growth  to  be.  Colored  people 
will  more  and  more  form  the  habit  of  trading  with  their  own  people.  And 
all  increases  or  lack  of  increases  of  whatever  size  are  due  largely  to  the 
business  ability  and  personal  initiative  of  the  entrepreneur  himself.  The 
field  is  there,  but  it  has  to  be  worked ;  and  a  good  or  rapid  increase  is 
largely  dependent  upon  hard  work  and  close  attention  to  business. 
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10.  Previous  Residence  of  Colored  Entrepreneurs. 

TABLE  XXXVI. 

PREVIOUS  RESIDENCE  OF  COLORED  ENTREPRENEURS. 

State  or  Locality. 

Tenn.  Ark.  Miss.  Ohio  Neb.  Ill.  Mo.  St.  Louis  Washington,  D.  C.  Iowa  South  Total 
53421328  1  19  39 

The  above  table  is  probably  representative  of  the  entire  number  of 
colored  entrepreneurs.  The  common  impression  is  that  most  of  the  colored 
business  men  are  natives  of  the  south.  And  while  a  great  many  are  from 
that  section  of  the  country,  they  are  not  necessarily  in  the  majority.  Twenty- 
‘one  proprietors  came  from  the  south,  from  the  states  of  Arkansas,  Ten¬ 
nessee,  Mississippi  and  others  not  specified.  Eight  came  from  the  north, 
central  west  or  east, — from  Ohio,  Washington,  D.  C. ;  Iowa  and  Nebraska. 
The  remainder,  or  10,  which  is  25  percent  of  the  total  number,  came  from 
Missouri  and  St.  Louis.  And  eight  out  of  the  ten  lived  in  St.  Louis. 
This  is  a  very  creditable  showing  for  the  city  since  its  colored  population  is 
producing  a  considerable  proportion  of  colored  business  men. 

11.  Summary  and  Conclusion. 

Such  is  a  brief  characterization  of  the  business  establishments  owned 
by  St.  Louis  Negroes.  Certain  lines  of  business  for  which  there  is  a  need 
are  not  represented.  For  instance,  there  is  no  bank,  shoe  store,  first-class 
dry  goods  store,  bakery,  employment  agency,  shoe  repair  shop,  butcher  shop, 
hardware  store  or  exclusive  furniture  store.  It  is  a  conundrum  just  where 
the  better  paid  class  of  colored  people  are  depositing  their  surplus  earn¬ 
ings.  Many  are  buying  homes  and  a  bank  would  enable  others  to  do  like¬ 
wise.  The  services  of  a  bank  would  encourage  saving  among  the  middle 
classes  and  aid  them  in  financial  crises. 

Probably  eighty  thousand  pairs  of  shoes  are  used  by  colored  people  in 
St.  Louis  every  year,  but  not  a  dollar  is  paid  to  a  colored  shoe  fitter.  In 
Kansas  City,  the  Negroes  have  a  co-operative  shoe  store  which  is  doing  a 
thriving  business.  In  spite  of  the  large  demand,  only  one  struggling  dry 
goods  store  has  been  established  by  negro  business  men.  A  colored  bakery 
would  find  itself  busy  supplying  bread  and  pastries  to  colored  restaurants, 
and  grocery  stores.  Every  week  great  quantities  of  meat  are  consumed 
yet  no  colored  butcher  has  opened  a  shop.  There  is  no  end  to  the  possi¬ 
bilities  which  may  come  through  co-operation.  Larger  businesses  could*  be 
built  up ;  greater  opportunity  would  be  furnished  for  the  young  in  com¬ 
mercial  pursuits ;  wealth  could  be  amassed,  and  the  whole  race  be  lifted  to 
a  higher  economic  plane. 

The  Negro  has  little  to  gain  from  trading  with  the  white  race.  He  is 
allowed  to  patronize  a  place  as  long  as  he  is  profitable.  But  when  the 
proprietor  decides  to  raise  the  standard  of  his  trade,  the  Negro  is  told  that 
he  is  no  longer  wanted.  Many  instances  could  be  cited  to  bear  this  out. 
The  measure  of  success  which  will  be  achieved  by  colored  business  men  will 
hardly  depend  upon  the  people  themselves.  To  illustrate,  if  every  pro¬ 
fessional  man,  business  man,  and  clerical  worker  bought  an  outfit  from  the 
one  furnishing  goods  store,  the  proprietors  could  easily  double  their  stock 
and  enlarge  their  quarters.  The  writer  wishes  to  emphasize  that  it  is  not 
alone  among  the  lower  classes  that  lack  of  patronage  is  apparent  but  also 
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from  among  the  better  classes  of  colored  people.  They  are  the  people  who 
are  in  a  position  to  make  business  if  they  only  would.  But  the  objection 
has  been  raised  that  the  stock  assortments  of  colored  stores  are  limited. 
This  may  be  true,  but  large  stocks  will  be  carried  if  more  business  is  trans¬ 
acted.  It  is  very  evident  that  the  stocks  will  never  increase  if  patronage 
is  withheld. 

And  the  colored  merchants  themselves  must  make  every  effort  to  meet 
the  prices  of  their  competitors.  The  color  line  must  not  be  appealed  to 
unless  prices  are  equal  to  or  lower  than  those  of  white  competitors.  They 
cannot  expect  to  hold  the  trade  of  their  people  unless  their  stocks  are  as 
good  and  their  prices  as  reasonable  as  those  of  their  competitors.  It  must 
not  be  forgotten  that  the  capital  of  individuals  is  very  limited  and  that 
business  growth  must  necessarily  be  slow.  St.  Louis  Negroes  might  well 
follow  the  example  of  Kansas  City  and  other  towns  which  have  thriving 
co-operative  enterprises.  Doubtless  capital  would  be  forthcoming  if  those 
interested  could  secure  the  co-operation  of  their  people.  The  colored  race 
in  any  city  will  never  gain  the  full  measure  of  respect  due  it  until  it  has 
many  substantial  business  enterprises.  Let  the  colored  man  dream  of  the 
time  when  he  shall  cease  to  be  a  wage  earner  and  become  an  entrepreneur. 

C.  THE  CLERICAL  GROUP. 

The  clerical  workers  compose  the  last  division  within  the  general  busi¬ 
ness  group.  The  two  principal  occupations  in  which  colored  clerical  work¬ 
ers  are  engaged  are  the  municipal  and  the  federal  service. 

1.  Federal  Employes. 

The  federal  employees  number  approximately  200  and  are  of  various 
ranks.  According  to  a  list  compiled  in  July,  1912,  there  were  18  sub¬ 
clerks,  5  sub-carriers,  118  clerks,  17  carriers,  25  laborers  principally  jani¬ 
tors  and  about  27  railway  mail  clerks.  The  aggregate  of  the  annual  salaries 
paid  to  these  workers  in  1912 — exclusive  of  railway  mail  clerks — was  $152,- 
000.00.  Including  the  last  group  the  annual  payroll  would  increase  to  ap¬ 
proximately  $185,750.00, — a  considerable  sum.  Examinations  for  such  posi¬ 
tions  are  open  to  both  colored  and  whites ;  and  merit,  not  color,  enables  a 
man  to  secure  a  position.  It  is  natural  that  colored  men  should  stand  well 
in  the  waiting  lists  because  only  the  better  class,  those  with  considerable 
education,  apply  for  these  positions.  There  are  many  colored  men  in  the 
service  who  are  high  school  and  college  graduates.  Aside  from  the  pro¬ 
fessions  and  teaching  these  positions  are  the  most  desirable  that  colored 
men  can  obtain.  With  white  men  conditions  are  different,  as  there  are 
dozens  of  opportunities  open  to  them  which  would  yield  much  greater  re¬ 
turns  than  federal  service.  For  colored  men  there  is  not  much  of  a  chance 
for  advancement  because  whites  are  given  the  preference.  Neither  is  there 
strong  likelihood  of  greatly  increasing  the  number  of  colored  men  in  the 
service.  Colored  men  are  very  efficient  because  they  stay  in  the  service 
longer  than  do  the  whites. 

The  following  table  contains  the  length  of  service  of  117  federal  employes: 
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TABLE  XXXVII  * 

LENGTH  OF  TIME  IN  FEDERAL  SERVICE  OF  COLORED 

EMPLOYES. 

20  30  35  or 

Under  to  to  Long-  Un- 

Years  1  1  2  3  4  5  6  7  8  9  10  11  12  13  14  15  30  35  er  known 
Males,  1  23  13  584  12  457532343  3  4  1  3 

Females..  3  1 . 

Fifty-eight  employees  have  entered  the  service  within  the  last  five 
years,  91  within  the  last  ten  years,  the  remainder  having  served  from  10 
to  40  years.  Colored  carriers  work  mainly  in  colored  districts,  or  gather 
mail  from  street  mail-boxes.  Those  working  in  local  stations  and  at  the 
central  office  perform  their  duties  in  the  same  offices  as  the  whites. 

2.  Municipal  Employees. 

About  fifty  colored  people  are  employed  by  the  municipality  in  a  clerical 
capacity  as  officers,  inspectors,  clerks  and  messengers.  The  office  of  Con¬ 
stable  of  the  Fourth  District  is  the  only  elective  office  held  by  a  colored 
man.  Those  subject  to  civil  service  are  policemen,  probation  officer,  at¬ 
tendance  officer,  the  last  named  office  being  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Board  of  Education.  The  remaining  positions  are  merely  appointive  posi¬ 
tions  filled  by  the  various  heads  of  the  departments  and  the  committeemen 
of  the  party  in  power.  A  few  of  the  positions  such  as  Sargeant-at-Arms 
of  the  City  Council,  City  Undertaker,  Constable,  Attorney,  and  Police  Clerk 
pay  $100  per  month  and  upwards.  The  clerks  in  the  various  departments, 
the  messengers,  deputy  sheriffs,  policemen,  and  inspectors,  earn  from  $65 
to  $100  per  month.  The  janitors  and  night  watchmen  receive  $55.00  per 
month.  Many  of  the  incumbents  of  the  more  highly  paid  positions  are 
men  of  influence,  with  large  followings  among  the  colored  race.  They 
probably  distribute,  or  aid  in  distributing,  patronage  to  the  clerks,  mes¬ 
sengers,  and  janitors.  The  positions  are  not  sinecures,  if  compared  with 
other  offices  within  the  gift  of  the  dominant  party,  but  they  are  considered 
by  colored  men  to  be  excellent  positions.  The  incomes  are  equalled  only 
in  the  professional  group.  The  Republican  party  seems  to  be  the  most 
generous  party  in  the  treatment  of  the  colored  race  and  a  large  majority 
of  Negroes  are  Republicans.  In  a  close  contest  the  16,000  negro  voters  can 
decide  an  election.  Political  parties  know  this  and  hold  out  some  induce¬ 
ment  in  return  for  the  negro  vote.  Colored  officers  and  clerks  seem  to 
think  that  the  number  of  city  employees  will  increase  in  the  future.  They 
know  their  power  and,  though  normally  Republican,  would  make  a  fight 
to  retain  their  positions  regardless  of  party.  Political  influence  does  not 
affect  the  street  cleaning  department,  which  is  largely  composed  of  Negroes. 
The  officials  are  glad  to  get  colored  men  who  will  stay  throughout  the  year. 
To  show  that  the  municipality  is  according  some  recognition  to  the  colored 
race,  the  following  payroll  of  city  employees,  exclusive  of  those  employed 
by  the  Board  of  Education,  is  here  presented.  The  grand  total  of  salaries 
per  month  is  $35,798,  and  for  the  year,  $429,576. 

*This  table  was  compiled  by  Mr.  J.  Stokes,  who  has  served  for  forty  years- 
as  a  federal  employe. 
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TABLE  XXXVIII. 

CITY  EMPLOYES  AND  MONTHLY  SALARIES. 


Total 

Officials  or  Number  Receiving  Monthly 

Employes.  $36  $42  $50  $55  $60  $65  $75  $80  $83  $90  $100  $125  $150  Wage 


Sergeant-at-Arms, 

City  Council. . 

City  Undertaker.  ..  . . 

Police  Officers .  5 

Sheriff  . . . 

Constable, 

4th  District . 

Clerk,  Circuit 

Court  Office .  . 

Attorney,  City  Col¬ 
lector’s  Office .  . 

Clerk,  Assessor  of 

Water  Rates’ 

Office 

W  xxx  v/  \_/  •••••••••  ••  ••  ••  ••  •• 

Clerk,  Court  of 

Crim.  Correc . 

Asst.  Clerk, 

2nd  District 

Police  Court . 

Clerk,  2nd  District 

Police  Court . . 

Clerk.  Recorder  of 

Deeds’  Office .  ...  . .  1 

Deputy  Marshals . 

Clerk,  Collector  of 

Revenue  Offtce . 

Garbarge  Inspec . 

Deputy  License 

Collector  . . 

Deputy  Constable . 

Inspector, 

Health  Dept. .  2 

Inspector, 

Street  Dept . 

Messengers, 

Circuit  Clerks, 

Office .  2 

Messengers,  Col. 


of  Rev.  Office. ...  1 

Messenger,  Board 

of  Public  Imp .  1 

Night  Watchman, 

Water  Rates  Of .  1 

Assistant 

Head  Janitor., .  1 

Janitors  for  City  . .  ...  . .  60 

Garbage  Drivers 


and  Helpers...  ..  ..  400 

Street  Cleaners  . .  160 . 

Street  Cleaners 

(Soft  Roads) .  60  . 

Sewer  Cleaners .  8 


1 


1 


4 


1 


1 


1 


2 

1 


$  125 

150 
660 
75 

150 

125 

100 

180 

90 

83 

100 

140 

150 

75 

100 

75 

150 

120 

525 


120 

60 

260 

60 

65 

3,300 


20,000 

5,760 

2,520 

480 


Total  (734) _ 160  60  400  60  21  1  14  1  1  7  5  2  2  $35,798 
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3.  All  Other  Clerical  Workers. 

The  colored  clerks  in  stores  work  in  colored  establishments,  such  as 
drug  stores,  groceries  and  other  businesses.  No  colored  man,  so  far  as  is 
known,  is  employed  as  a  salesman  by  any  white  proprietor  in  an  estab¬ 
lishment.  There  are  four  or  five  colored  salesmen  who  visit  colored  people 
in  their  homes  to  sell  goods.  A  certain  colored  man  does  considerable 
business  for  a  downtown  piano  firm,  in  this  way.  A  few  negro  women  very 
light  in  color  have  been  able  to  secure  positions  in  downtown  retail  stores. 
According  to  reliable  authority  there  are  at  present  at  least  twelve  or  fif¬ 
teen  colored  girls  employed  as  salesladies  in  the  largest  and  most  up-to- 
date  retail  stores.  Several  were  interviewed  and  furnished  the  information 
on  which  the  above  statement  was  based.  The  bookkeepers  and  sten¬ 
ographers  are  employed  by  colored  firms,  and  do  not  number  more  than 
five.  Colored  girls  are  just  as  efficient  and  demand  a  smaller  salary  than 
do  the  men.  The  number  of  colored  people  employed  in  these  occupa¬ 
tions  will  never  increase  until  the  colored  race  engages  more  extensively 
in  business.  It  seems  very  certain  that  they  will  not  be  used  by  white 
proprietors  in  these  capacities.  The  shipping  clerks  are  found  here  and 
there  in  the  wholesale  district  and  their  work  partakes  more  of  the  handling 
of  goods  than  the  keeping  of  records.  Foremen  and  bosses  are  used  by 
construction  companies  or  other  large  enterprises  in  a  supervisory  capacity. 
They  are  made  responsible  for  the  work  of  the  men  under  them.  Business 
agents  look  after  the  interests  of  the  colored  alliances  and  unions.  A  par¬ 
ticularly  difficult  and  extensive  task  is  the  management  of  the  Hod  Car¬ 
riers’  LTnion,  which  includes  over  800  members. 

The  remaining  occupations  in  the  clerical  group  cannot  strictly  be  called 
clerical  workers,  but  all  require  some  special  knowledge  or  talent.  There 
are  not,  according  to  local  theater  managers,  over  10  actors  who  follow 
the  stage  as  a  profession,  and  they  are  little  more  than  amateurs.  The 
horse  trainers  are  busiest  in  the  summer,  although  they  are  employed  in 
working  out  the  horses  throughout  the  year.  Formerly  there  were  a 
number  of  negro  prize-fighters  in  St.  Louis  but  only  two  were  found.  The 
soldiers  and  chemists,  the  former  living  at  Jefferson  Barracks,  complete  the 
numbers  in  this  group. 


CHAPTER  IV 


THE  NEGRO  WAGE  EARNER 


1.  Domestic  and  Personal  Service  Group. 

The  largest  group  of  male  colored  workers  are  those  engaged  in  per¬ 
sonal  service.  They  constitute  37.4  percent  of  the  total  number  of  colored 
male  wage  earners.  Though  this  field  has  long  been  the  stronghold  of 
the  negro  worker,  and  while  the  numbers  will  always  be  large  they  will 
doubtless  tend  to  decrease.  Neither  will  the  desirable  occupations  within 
the  groups  grow  in  numbers,  but  on  the  contrary  will  decrease.  All  ad¬ 
ditions  will  be  to  the  less  desirable  occupations  which  comprise  a  large 
percentage  of  the  group,  due  to  the  growing  competition  of  immigrant  labor. 

a.  Porters  and  Janitors. 

The  colored  porters  and  janitors  make  up  respectively  49.7  and  18.2 
percent  of  this  group.  Their  average  wage  is  approximately  $10.00  per 
week,  with  a  minimum  of  $8.00  and  a  maximum  of  $12.00.  Porters  in 
banks  and  offices  receive  a  better  wage  than  those  who  work  in  saloons, 
stores  and  factories.  Barber  shop  porters  earn  various  wages  according 
to  the  class  of  shop  and  character  of  trade.  They  are  generally  paid  a  very 
low  salary  and  forced  to  supplement  this  amount  with  “shines”  and  tips. 
In  many  cases  the  proprietors  receive  a  share  of  the  tip  money.  Saloon 
porters  serve  lunches,  scrub  floors,  clean  windows,  and  occasionally  tend 
bar,  when  there  is  a  rush  of  customers.  This  is  the  most  undesirable  kind 
of  porter  work,  both  morally  and  financially.  The  men  come  in  daily  con¬ 
tact  with  the  worst,  as  well  as  the  better  class  of  patrons ;  they  are  forced 
to  listen  to  the  foulest  and  most  obscene  language ;  and  perform  the  most 
menial  of  service.  Many  supplement  their  earnings  by  carrying  drinks 
to  outside  customers.  Imagine  the  effect  that  this  vicious  environment, 
these  low  associations,  and  menial  tasks  must  have  upon  men  of  this  class. 
At  least  1600  colored  men  are  engaged  in  this  undesirable  and  morally 
harmful  occupation.  There  are  very  few  hotel  porters,  this  work  being 
performed  by  colored  bellboys  under  the  supervision  of  the  whites.  Porters 
in  stores  and  factories  do  the  rough  work  and  cleaning,  but  seldom  wait 
on  trade.  Even  in  factories  where  there  should  be  a  better  opportunity 
to  learn  a  trade,  they  are  barred  from  doing  anything  but  menial  work, 
due  largely  to  the  indifference  of  the  employer  and  the  hostility  of  the 
trade  unions. 

The  janitors  have  much  the  same  work  as  porters,  but  as  a  class  are 
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better  paid.  City  janitors  receive  $50  per  month  and  those  working  in 
schools  and  churches  about  the  same  figure.  Those  working  for  private 
families  and  in  stores  and  factories  receive  much  less.  Many  janitors  for 
private  families  lodge  on  the  premises.  The  colored  “job  work”  men  make 
more  than  any  other  class  of  janitors.  They  contract  to  fire  the  furnaces, 
cut  lawns,  scrub  walks,  and  do  the  house  cleaning  of  several  families  for  a 
certain  figure,  generally  $8  to  $20  per  month  for  each  family.  In  this  way 
steady  work  is  insured  which  yields  from  $45  to  $80  per  month.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  other  nationalities  especially  the  Swedes  and  Germans  are 
taking  the  better  class  of  janitor  work  away  from  the  colored  man,  es¬ 
pecially  in  office  buildings.  It  is  so  easy  for  a  white  laborer  to  arouse  class 
prejudice  by  asking  an  employer  if  he  is  going  to  give  a  Negro  a  job  in 
preference  to  a  white  man.  The  question  of  efficiency  does  not  enter.  If 
the  colored  man  is  given  a  job,  he  is  supposed  to  work  overtime  and  endure 
many  inconveniences.  The  employer  believes  he  is  befriending  the  colored 
race,  by  hiring  a  Negro  who  will  render  equal  service  at  less  cost. 

b.  Pullman  Service. 

There  are  approximately  900  colored  men  in  St.  Louis  in  the  Pullman 
and  dining  car  service  employed  as  cooks,  waiters,  and  porters.  The  wages 
for  the  entire  number  in  the  service  will  not  average  more  than  $50  or  $60 
per  month.  Very  few  men  average  higher  than  $85  per  month.  This 
does  not  mean,  however,  that  the  Pullman  Company  pays  them  the  above 
figure.  Colored  cooks  get  a  straight  salary,  but  colored  waiters  and  porters 
do  not.  The  wages  for  waiters  and  porters  range  from  $27.50  to  $47.00, 
according  to  the  length  of  the  run  and  the  service  performed.  The  balance 
is  paid  by  the  general  public.  There  was  a  time  when  a  Pullman  porter 
could  average  as  high  as  $150  per  month  from  wages  and  tips,  but  that 
day  is  past.  Many  still  in  the  service  can  remember  when  they  had  to 
pay  a  bonus  to  the  company  for  a  position,  depending  entirely  on  the  gen¬ 
eral  public  for  their  salary.  But  the  tipping  system  has  rapidly  declined 
in  recent  years,  due  to  prolonged  agitation  against  the  practice.  Much  com¬ 
plaint  has  been  lodged  against  the  service  all  over  the  country  because 
proper  attention  could  not  be  secured  without  tips.  If  this  be  in  any 
measure  true,  there  is  a  reason  for  it.  The  men  are  forced  to  garner  in 
every  tip  to  make  a  bare  living.  They  receive  an  average  wage  of  $45 
per  month  and  the  remainder  has  to  come  from  the  general  public. 

The  Negro  is  not  treated  as  a  man  but  as  a  mere  servant  or  underling. 
Self  respecting  Negroes  always  feel  this  slight,  when  first  entering  the  serv¬ 
ice,  but  grim  necessity  bids  them  smother  their  pride.  From  every  angle 
the  tipping  system  is  unjust.  It  is  unjust  to  the  Negro  because  in  accepting 
tips  he  feels  himself  less  a  free  man,  and  because  necessity  forces  him  to 
perpetuate  the  system.  It  is  unjust  to  the  general  public  because  they  are 
forced  to  pay  extra  for  service  which  should  be  included  in  their  fares. 
The  tipping  system  must  be  abolished  and  companies  forced  to  pay  the 
Negroes  a  living  wage.  The  change  will  work  temporary  hardship,  upon 
the  Negroes  especially,  but  will  be  best  in  the  end  for  the  company,  the 
general  public,  and  the  Negroes.  The  porters  are  responsible  for  all  bed 
linen,  towels,  glassware  and  lanterns  entrusted  to  their  care.  If  an  un¬ 
principled  traveller  purloins  a  towel  or  glass  he  is  not  robbing  the  com¬ 
pany,  but  the  poor  porter.  The  runs  are  of  various  sorts,  at  all  hours 
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of  the  day  and  night.  Frequently  the  runs  are  long  and  consequently  much 
sleep  is  lost.  In  dull  seasons  or  flood  time  employees  are  laid  off  for  days 
and  even  weeks  at  a  time  without  pay.  Yet  they  must  hold  themselves  in 
readiness  to  go  out  on  their  runs.  The  busy  season  is  in  the  summer,  and 
the  idle  times  in  the  spring  and  winter.  A  creditable  record  of  five  years 
of  previous  employment  is  the  principal  requirement  for  entrance  to  the 
service.  There  is  little  incentive  to  undertake  the  work,  and  no  chance 
for  further  advancement.  There  are  fewer  colored  men  entering  the  Pull¬ 
man  service  than  leaving  it.  Frequently  an  iron  and  steel  worker  is  found 
who  was  once  a  Pullman  porter.  They  feel  that  they  are  free  men,  earn¬ 
ing  better  wages,  and  living  more  independently. 

c.  Waiters  and  Cooks. 

The  waiters  and  cooks  numbering  646,  receive  a  slightly  lower  average 
wage  than  those  engaged  in  the  Pullman  service.  They  work  in  second 
class,  and  in  family,  hotels,  and  in  restaurants,  but  do  not  hold  the  head 
positions  in  the  best  hotels  of  the  city.  Much  less  than  50  percent  of  the 
cooks  in  the  restaurants  are  colored.  This  is  largely  due  to  strong  op¬ 
position  on  the  part  of  the  white  unions.  The  Negroes  were  eliminated 
when  the  trade  was  organized.  Occasionally  a  colored  head  cook  is  found 
in  a  non-union  establishment.  The  waiters,  numbering  475,  are  divided 
into  three  classes :  first,  the  union  waiters  with  a  membership  of  forty ; 
second,  the  waiters  belonging  to  a  non-union  organization  called  the  Al¬ 
liance,  and  all  others  who  are  not  affiliated  with  any  organization ;  third, 
the  “cater"  waiters.  The  first  class  demand  the  union  scale,  but  do  not 
always  get  it.  The  second  class  have  a  large  membership  and  control 
the  services  of  about  four  hundred  waiters.  They  work  for  substantially 
the  same  wage  as  white  waiters,  though  in  some  instances  for  less.  The 
third  class  comprise  those  who  go  out  on  special  trips  in  the  service  of 
white  caterers.  Most  of  the  colored  “cater"  waiters  are  working  more  or 
less  regularly  at  a  restaurant  or  hotel  or  in  some  other  occupation,  and  do 
not  depend  entirely  upon  employment  from  white  caterers.  There  are 
always  a  few  colored  waiters  who  can  be  used  on  special  trips.  Many  of 
the  colored  “cater"  waiters  are  member  of  the  Alliance  or  the  regular  union. 
They  charge  $3.00  for  each  trip. 

The  number  in  this  service  has  considerably  decreased  for  several 
reasons.  The  trade  unions  have  organized  the  service,  and  while  allowing 
the  colored  waiters  to  organize,  do  not  support  them  but  actually  work 
against  the  members  of  their  union.  The  locals  are  organized  separately 
and  there  is  no  co-operation  for  mutual  betterment.  There  is  undoubted 
hostility  to  negro  waiters  from  a  certain  contingent  of  the  general  public. 
Local  business  agents  for  colored  unions  believe  that  eighty  percent  of 
their  trouble  is  due  to  discrimination  of  hotel  managers  and  patrons  and 
twenty  percent  due  to  the  opposition  of  white  unions.  The  same  undesirable 
features  of  the  tipping  system  that  were  described  in  the  Pullman  service 
apply  in  hotel  and  restaurant  service.  Seven  dollars  per  week  is  the  salary 
paid  and  the  rest  has  to  come  from  the  general  public.  And  in  many 
cases  the  negro  waiter  has  to  divide  “extras”  with  the  proprietor.  Just 
a  little  hard  thinking  on  the  tipping  evil  would  prompt  one  to  patronize 
places  where  the  system  is  not  in  vogue.  Managers  and  proprietors  must 
be  given  to  understand  that  profits  reaped  by  such  unfair  means  are  in- 
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defensible  and  to  be  severely  condemned.  The  wages  of  white  waiters 
are  at  least  one-third  higher,  the  average  daily  wage  being  from  $2.50  to 
$3.50.  For  them  it  is  a  profitable  business,  some  making  as  high  as  $40 
to  $50  per  week  in  the  best  hotels  of  the  city.  Where  the  white  waiter 
gets  quarters  and  half  dollars,  the  colored  waiter  receives  dimes  and  nickels. 
There  is  not  much  hope  of  the  colored  waiter  regaining  his  former  suprem¬ 
acy.  It  will  be  all  he  can  do  to  maintain  his  present  position.  Influences 
over  which  he  has  no  control  have  defeated  him  in  the  competition  of 
workers  in  this  occupation. 

d.  Barbers. 

The  barbers  have  also  lost  ground  in  their  trade  during  the  last  ten 
years.  There  were  not  over  150  colored  barbers,  according  to  the  report 
of  the  Barber’s  State  Examining  Board,  in  1911.  These  may  be  separated 
into  two  classes :  those  who  cater  to  white  trade  only,  and  those  who  have 
colored  trade.  The  former  class  is  not  found  in  the  leading  hotels  of  the 
city  or  in  the  downtown  district,  as  in  former  years,  but  in  the  smaller 
business  blocks  and  the  poorer  residence  sections  of  the  whites.  Their 
trade  is  limited  because  they  cannot  serve  both  colored  and  white  patrons. 
The  second  class  maintain  shops  in  the  various  colored  districts  of  the 
city.  Few  of  the  establishments  are  at  all  pretentious,  trade  is  not  brisk, 
and  colored  barbers  have  ample  time  to  whet  their  razors  for  prospective 
customers.  Miss  Lillian  Brandt  mentioned  in  her  study  in  1902,  that  the 
best  barber  shops  were,  at  that  time,  run  by  colored  men.  Possibly  the 
whites  are  more  efficient  and  scientific  in  their  trade,  and  more  enterprising 
in  attracting  custom.  Again  St.  Louis  has  lost  much  of  its  southern  tra¬ 
dition  since  the  World’s  Fair  in  1904,  becoming  more  of  a  northern  me¬ 
tropolitan  city,  and  so  a  less  favorable  location  for  colored  personal  service 
workers. 

e.  Footmen,  Valets,  Stewards,  etc. 

Footmen,  valets  and  stewards  and  coachmen  are  very  few  and  are  a 
survival  of  pre-emancipation  times  when  the  master  had  a  personal  at¬ 
tendant.  The  Negroes^  at  present  engaged  are  probably  older  men  who  have 
been  with  the  families  for  years.  The  average  man  who  can  afford  a  valet 
today  wants  a  private  secretary,  barber,  chauffeur  and  servant  all  in  one. 
The  colored  man  was  excellent  for  slavery  days  but  he  has  not  had  the 
training  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  the  present.  And  here  again  fashion 
entefs  to  dictate.  It  is  now  the  proper  thing  to  have  Japanese  valets,  and 
accordingly  many  Japanese  valets  are  found  in  St.  Louis.  There  are  no 
colored  men  going  into  the  above  occupations,  and  it  might  as  well  be 
conceded  that  the  Negro  has  nothing  to  hope  for  in  this  field. 

f.  Miscellaneous  Workers. 

The  bath-rubbers  are  Negroes  because  no  one  else  seems  to  care  for 
the  job.  It  is  arduous,  undesirable  work,  but  pays  a  fair  wage,  namely, 
$15  per  week.  The  footmen  are  employed  by  the  large  department  stores 
to  open  doors  and  courteously  assist  patrons.  Elevator  men  are  employed 
in  the  office  buildings  and  department  stores.  There  is  a  tendency  to  put 
in  colored  boys  at  a  much  lower  salary  than  that  paid  whites.  The  work 
is  simple  and  annvone  can  perform  it  after  a  few  minutes  of  instruction. 
Night  watchmen  are  found  in  many  stores,  and  in  buildings  where  they 
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work  during  the  day  as  janitors.  Negro  boatmen  number  very  few,  ex¬ 
cept  during  the  summer  when  they  are  engaged  on  excursions.  The  work 
performed  is  tending  bar  or  waiting  on  tables.  Negro  bartenders  work 
only  in  colored  saloons.  They  are  paid  about  $15  per  week.  Almost  any 
saloon  porter  could  fill  the  position  because  of  his  experience  in  the  better 
saloons  of  the  whites. 

g.  Conclusion. 

The  personal  service  occupations  are  not  very  promising  or  renumera- 
tive  for  the  Negro.  Aside  from  the  Pullman  and  hotel  service  there  are  few 
occupations  that  are  at  all  desirable.  The  Negro  is  losing  ground  in  this 
field  and  unless  there  is  some  radical  change,  this  group  will  continue  to 
be  the  most  poorly  paid  and  menial  of  all  groups.  There  is  practically  no 
chance  for  advancement.  If  the  movement  of  colored  workers  is  away 
from  this  group  to  common  labor  and  factory  work,  and  indications  are 
that  this  is  true,  there  is  little  cause  to  regret  the  decrease  of  this  group. 
The  colored  people  will  never  become  a  powerful  race,  if  they  continue 
to  have  a  large  body  of  workers  engaged  in  personal  and  domestic  service. 

2.  The  Artisan  Group, 
a.  The  Building  Laborers. 

The  bricklayers,  tuck  pointers,  plasterers,  carpenters  and  painters  com¬ 
pose  the  first  division  in  the  artisan  group.  The  number  of  workers  in 
each  occupation,  given  in  the  detailed  tables1,  includes  those  who  are  reg¬ 
ularly  following  the  trade.  They  work  for  white  real  estate  firms,  colored 
contractors  or  for  private  parties.  A  few  real  estate  firms  have  enough 
.  repair  work  on  rented  houses  to  keep  one  or  two  colored  plasterers,  paint¬ 
ers,  and  carpenters  busy  a  good  share  of  the  time.  There  are  only  three 
colored  contractors  in  St.  Louis  and  only  one  of  these  has  a  business  large 
enough  to  furnish  steady  work  for  colored  laborers.  Most  colored  artisans 
have  a  general  acquaintance  among  whites  from  whom  they  receive  much 
work.  Colored  contractors,  not  only  hire  the  men  outright,  but  sublet 
the  work  to  one  man  who  is  responsible  for  getting  additional  help  and 
for  performance  of  the  work.  Negroes  are  not  allowed  to  work  on  union 
jobs,  or  with  white  union  men.  The  colored  bricklayers,  tuck  pointers 
and  plasterers  are  busy  about  half  of  the  time,  while  the  colored  car¬ 
penters,  painters  and  paperhangers  have  somewhat  steadier  employment. 
However,  they  are  employed  less  of  the  time  than  white  artisans. 

Colored  artisans  generally  demand  and  get  the  union  scale  of  wages, 
which  is  $5.00  per  day  for  bricklayers,  carpenters  $4.00,  plasterers  $5.00, 
paperhangers  $3.50,  tuck  pointers  $3.00,  decorators  and  painters  $3.00. 
There  is  little  doubt  that  the  number  of  artisans  has  declined  in  the  last 
decade.  According  to  the  census  figures  of  1900, 2  there  were  listed  184 
colored  masons  and  bricklayers,  26  painters,  26  carpenters  and  joiners,  as 
against  25  colored  bricklayers,  15  painters,  and  15  carpenters  found  in 
1911.  An  increase  from  18  to  25  was  noted  in  the  number  of  colored 
plasterers.  It  is  doubtful  whether  there  were  184  colored  masons  working 
in  1900,  for  many  out  of  pride  may  give  the  occupations  as  mason,  while 

iSee  Appendix  B,  Table  V. 

2Census  1900,  Vol.  on  Occupations,  1904,  p.  606. 
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their  real  work  was  carrying  the  hod.  The  figures  in  the  table  include 
only  those  who  follow  their  trade  regularly.  As  more  homes  are  bought 
or  erected  by  Negroes,  these  artisans  ought  to  be  employed  in  the  con¬ 
struction  and  repair  of  them.  They  are  skilled  workmen  and  capable  of 
doing  a  fine  grade  of  work. 

There  is  no  reason  why  the  colored  people  of  St.  Louis  should  not 
make  a  better  showing  in  the  artisan  group.  Kansas  City  has  twice  as 
many  artisans,  with  a  population  half  as  large.*  In  other  words  for  the 
size  of  the  colored  population.  Kansas  City  has  four  times  as  many  artisans 
as  St.  Louis  has.  The  reason  why  Kansas  City  can  boast  of  such  a  large 
class  of  artisans  is  because  of  the  operations  of  the  Afro-American  In¬ 
vestment  and  Employment  Company  founded  by  F.  J.  Weaver  and  as¬ 
sociates.  The  company  contracts  with  private  parties  and  real  estate  com¬ 
panies  to  do  repairing,  overhauling,  cleaning,  remodeling  of  buildings  and 
houses  at  a  reasonable  figure.  Most  of  the  business  of  this  company  comes 
from  the  whites.  These  artisans  do  not  get  the  union  scale,  but  receive 
a  fair  wage.  The  officials  of  the  company  say  that  they  would  be  perfectly 
willing  to  pay  the  union  scale  if  the  unions  would  admit  these  negro  trades¬ 
men  to  full  membership.  There  has  been  considerable  friction  between 
white  and  black  workers,  but  the  unions  have  steadily  refused  to  admit  the 
colored  workers.  The  business  of  the  company  has  grown  so  fast  in  recent 
years  that  they  have  been  forced  to  send  south  for  artisans.  The  same 
venture  could  be  started  in  St.  Louis,  if  the  right  men  were  interested.  If, 
instead  of  95  to  100  colored  building  laborers,  St.  Louis  could  increase  the 
number  to  200  to  250,  it  would  be  a  great  gain  to  the  colored  portion  of 
the  community  and  progress  would  be  more  rapid.  Possibly  in  time  unions 
could  be  founded,  and  sufficient  numbers  enrolled  to  attract  builders  and 
master  bricklayers.  The  key  to  the  situation  is  an  efficient  enterprising  con¬ 
tractor  who  would  be  able  to  get  the  business  for  the  employment  of  artisan 
workers.  Is  not  this  worth  the  earnest  consideration  of  colored  leaders? 

b.  Chauffeurs. 

Almost  two-fifths  of  the  colored  artisan  class  are  automobile  chauffeurs. 
This  is  one  of  the  new  trades  which  the  colored  man  has  recently  acquired. 
Chauffeurs  are  of  two  classes :  the  older  men  have  been  coachmen,  and  on 
the  introduction  of  automobiles,  have  learned  to  run  machines ;  the  other 
class  is  composed  of  younger  men  who  have  served  a  short  apprenticeship 
under  some  experienced  man,  or  have  taken  a  course  of  lessons  at  an 
automobile  school.  A  further  division  according  to  wages  and  skill  might 
be  made.  The  lowest  class  can  drive  a  machine  but  are  not  mechanics. 
They  are  generally  employed  as  housemen  at  some  family  residence,  where 
one  automobile  is  kept.  They  clean  the  machines,  assist  the  head  chauf¬ 
feur,  who  is  generally  a  white  man,  and  do  the  extra  chauffeuring  when 
the  head  chauffeur  is  off  duty.  They  receive  $20  to  $30  a  month,  with 
board  and  lodging.  The  middle  class.,  to  which  the  majority  of  negro  chauf¬ 
feurs  belong,  have  a  working  knowledge  of  the  machine  they  operate,  and 
can  keep  a  car  out  of  the  repair  shop  unless  there  is  some  serious  trouble. 
They  receive  from  $40  to  $60  a  month  and  lodging  but  not  board.  Calls 

*The  data  was  received  from  F.  J.  Weaver,  head  of  the  Afro-American  Em¬ 
ployment  Company  of  Kansas  City. 
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are  made  upon  their  time  at  any  hour  of  the  day  or  night.  There  is  a 
tendency  for  white  owners  to  expect  too  much  of  their  chauffeurs.  The 
Negroes  must  be  ready  at  any  time;  they  must  be  careful  drivers  and  skilled 
mechanics.  The  third  and  highest  class  includes  the  expert  negro  mechanics 
who  can  build  their  machines  and  forge  the  parts.  Conditions  of  labor  are 
just  as  exacting  on  these  men  as  on  those  of  the  lowest  class.  White  chauf¬ 
feurs  of  the  same  skill  and  ability  get  from  $100  to  $150  per  month,  while 
colored  chauffeurs  receive  $75  to  $90  per  month.  There  are  more  white 
than  colored  chauffeurs,  but  there  is  plenty  of  work  for  all.  It  is  hard  to 
say  which  race  is  gaining  the  most  ground  in  this  trade. 

The  increase  of  chauffeurs  in  the  past  ten  years  has  been  very  rapid. 
According  to  several  of  the  older  colored  chauffeurs  there  were  only  four 
a  decade  ago,  about  fifty,  five  years  ago,  and  at  the  present  time  there  are 
a  few  over  200.  At  first  wages  were  higher,  but  as  the  younger  men 
entered  the  trade  they  undercut  each  other.  There  is  a  steady  demand  for 
both  white  and  colored  chauffeurs,  and  any  man  with  some  mechanical 
ability  along  this  line  can  get  a  job.  A  colored  chauffeurs’  club  has  been 
organized  with  a  membership  of  forty.  Though  not  organized  as  a  union 
it  serves  the  purpose  admirably.  The  rich  owners  of  machines  employ 
colored  chauffeurs  because  they  are  cheap  and  steady.  A  white  chauffeur 
can  easily  get  a  higher  wage  at  a  garage  as  a  driver  or  mechanic. 

c.  Musicians. 

The  colored  musicians  have  a  union  with  a  membership  of  64.  The 
others  listed  are  non-unionists.  These  men  are  not  employed  in  any  white 
theatre  in  St.  Louis.  More  than  once  the  negro  musicians  have  tried  to 
gain  a  foothold,  but  opposition  of  white  unions  and  managers  were  too 
strong  for  them.  Their  services  are  engaged  chiefly  for  private  colored 
gatherings,  or  river  boat  work.  The  unionists  demand  the  union  scale  and 
insist  on  playing  for  only  respectable  gatherings.  A  small  per  cent  of  the 
men  follow  the  trade  regularly,  but  most  of  them  have  additional  means  of 
livelihood.  In  the  summer  there  is  considerable  demand  for  their  services 
by  travelling  circuses  and  carnival  companies.  A  few  of  them  also  furnish 
music  for  the  pleasure  gardens. 

d.  Tailors,  Printers,  Miners  and  Others. 

Of  the  remaining  occupations  in  the  artisan  group  the  colored  tailors 
are  the  most  numerous.  They  run  small  shops  of  their  own  and  do  a 
pressing  and  cleaning  business.  Here  again  the  union  steps  in  to  prevent 
colored  tailors  from  getting  employment  in  custom  shops.  The  men  make 
a  bare  living  and  are  unable  to  enlarge  their  establishments.  Colored 
cabinet  makers  and  coopers  do  not  number  over  six  in  the  entire  city.  The 
colored  printers  work  in  the  colored  printing  offices  and  are  non-unionists. 
The  miners  and  stone  cutters  work  in  the  local  quarries  at  rough  labor. 
They  are  not  fully  competent  stone  cutters  such  as  one  finds  in  the  unions. 
The  millers  listed  were  working  in  a  small  mill  in  the  suburbs  of  the  city. 

e.  The  Negro  and  the  Trade  Unions. 

When  discussing  the  skilled  workers  found  in  the  artisan  and  factory 
groups,  their  relations  with  white  union  workers  of  the  same  occupations 
is  of  paramount  importance.  Is  retardation  due  to  hostility  of  trade  unions, 
and  to  what  extent?  Can  the  colored  man  best  serve  his  interests  by  form- 
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ing  separate  locals  and  opposing  organization  with  organization?  What 
has  been  the  colored  man’s  experience  with  the  unions  in  the  past?  These 
considerations  are  of  sufficient  importance  for  treatment  in  a  separate  sec¬ 
tion.  Negroes  as  a  race  are  hostile  to  the  trade  unions.  The  reasons  for 
this  are  not  far  to  seek.  It  has  been  the  general  policy  of  almost  all  labor 
unions  to  exclude  the  Negro  from  membership.  They  have  sometimes  gone 
farther  than  this  and  have  tried  to  force  the  Negro  from  the  fields  of  in¬ 
dustry  occupied  by  trade  unions.  In  times  of  strikes  and  labor  troubles, 
when  the  employer  has  sought  to  use  the  negro  labor,  the  union  men  have 
threatened  him  with  violence.  Color  prejudice  has  also  been  aroused  to 
make  him  a  less  dangerous  competitor  in  industry.  The  Negro  undoubtedly 
has  a  good  case  against  the  trade  unions.  Although  preaching  the  doctrine 
of  a  community  of  interests  among  workers  they  have  not  put  it  into  prac¬ 
tice  in  the  case  of  the  Negro.  The  colored  man  generally  feels  that  he  has 
nothing  to  gain  through  unionism  as  he  now  finds  it  and  makes  no  effort 
to  demand  admission.  But  an  injustice  will  be  done  if  we  attribute  all 
of  these  measures  entirely  to  a  hatred  and  prejudice  against  the  Negro 
aroused  by  union  action.  The  trade  unionists  are  no  more  prejudiced 
against  the  Negro  than  the  average  American,  citizen.  Their  acts  are  largely 
governed  by  conditions,  and  often  they  endeavor  to  seek  the  most  practical 
method  to  reach  a  given  result  rather  than  to  follow  the  ideal  procedure. 
Many  unions  have  been  fighting  for  their  very  lives,  since  their  inception. 
They  could  not  take  into  their  organization  workers  untrained  in  trade  union 
ideas.  And  the  Negro  has  not  been  the  only  man  who  has  felt  the  strength  of 
trade  unions  adversely.  The  non-union  white  men,  the  unskilled  foreigners, 
have  also  been  discriminated  against.  It  is  not  strange  that  the  unions  took 
advantage  of  the  color  prejudice  to  strengthen  their  position  instead  of 
throwing  open  their  organizations  to  the  Negroes.  Practical  considerations 
more  than  prejudice  or  hatred  have  determined  their  course.  In  order  to  show 
that  the  above  statement  is  true,  and  that  unions  will  admit  Negroes  when 
their  control  of  a  trade  or  occupation  is  threatened,  the  United  Mine  Work¬ 
ers  of  America  and  the  International  Brotherhood  of  Foundry  Employes 
need  only  be  cited.  Here  the  Negro  was  a  valuable  asset  in  helping  control 
the  labor  supply,  and  he  was  promptly  offered  membership.  The  Negroes 
cannot  expect  the  unions  to  take  them  unless  their  numbers  and  efficiency 
command  respect.  There  are  thousands  of  whites  exactly  on  the  same  plane 
who  have  just  as  much  to  hope  from  organization  as  they.  It  can  be  said 
with  some  certainty  that  the  Negroes  will  be  admitted  to  the  unions  when¬ 
ever  they  have  sufficient  numbers  to  affect  conditions  in  a  trade  or  occupa¬ 
tion.  Considerations  of  expediency  will  then  demand  that  they  be  admitted. 

Should  the  Negro  affiliate  himself  with  unions  by  forming  separate 
locals  or  should  he  refuse  to  enter  the  same  unions  with  the  whites  ?  During 
the  summer  of  1913  colored  waiters  were  installed  in  the  leading  hotels  of 
St.  Louis,  due  to  the  inability  of  hotel  managers  and  union  white  waiters 
to  agree  on  wages  and  working  conditions.  The  hotel  managers  sent  east 
for  colored  waiters,  who  came  principally  from  Indianapolis  and  Chicago. 
They  used  comparatively  few  local  colored  men.  Considerable  picketing 
and  threatening  has  been  carried  on  by  the  discharged  white  unionists 
throughout  the  summer  and  fall  of  1913.  Apparently  the  colored  waiters 
are  giving  satisfaction,  but  it  is  doubted  whether  they  will  be  engaged  for 
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any  length  of  time.*  Unionists  are  agitating  their  dismissal  and  it  will  be 
only  a  question  of  time  when  the  white  waiters  will  be  again  installed.  A 
short  time  ago  a  conference  was  held  between  representatives  of  the  union 
waiters  and  the  hotel  managers  looking  forward  to  an  amicable  settlement. 
The  colored  waiters  are  not  organized,  they  have  no  leader,  no  kindred  oc¬ 
cupation  in  which  to  engage,  no  strong  organizations  which  would  demand 
their  continuance  in  the  work.  The  hotel  managers  simply  use  them  as  a 
weapon  against  the  unions,  who  in  turn  consider  them  little  more  than 
strike  breakers.  And  although  white  unionists  may  have  ground  for  bitter¬ 
ness  against  these  strike  breakers,  they  have  been  very  remiss  in  support¬ 
ing  colored  locals  when  there  was  trouble  with  employers,  and  when  their 
own  interests  were  not  at  stake. 

This  leads  up  to  the  question  of  accepting  membership  when  it  is  ex¬ 
tended  to  the  Negro.  Many  unions  dodge  the  question  by  asking  the  Negro 
to  form  separate  locals  of  his  own.  In  every  instance  where  this  has  been 
done,  the  Negro  gained  practically  nothing  except' organization.  He  might 
as  well  be  entirely  independent  of  the  white  union  for  all  the  benefit  that  he 
gets  when  separately  organized.  Instances  have  been  known  where  white 
unions  directly  harmed  colored  locals  or  refused  to  come  to  their  aid.  If 
the  colored  man  is  to  join  the  union  at  all,  he  should  be  taken  into  the  white 
union  and  given  full  rights.  If  separate  locals  are  formed,  the  chief  benefit 
gained  is  strength  through  organization,  and  through  education  in  trade 
union  ideals.  To  show  the  success  of  unionists  who  admit  Negroes  on 
equal  terms,  the  piano  movers’  union  may  be  cited.  Here  Negroes  are 
admitted  on  equal  terms  with  the  whites,  according  to  the  secretary  of  the 
local  union.  He  stated  that  some  of  their  best  members  were  Negroes,  and 
that  there  were  no  better  unionists  in  the  local.  The  work  requires  much 
physical  strength  and  great  care  in  handling  the  pianos.  Undoubtedly  if 
the  Negro  is  to  succeed  as  a  unionist,  he  must  be  taken  into  the  white  union 
instead  of  forming  colored  locals. 

The  hodcarriers’  unions  are  the  largest  and  most  successful  of  all  the 
St.  Louis  unions  including  negro  members.  The  first  local  was  organized 
in  East  St.  Louis,  Illinois.  The  opposition  of  white  hodcarriers  was  very 
bitter  at  first  and  men  were  brutally  treated  and  continually  threatened  with 
violence.  The  contractors  however,  stood  by  the  Negroes  until  they  obtained 
control  of  the  trade.  Today  the  white  and  negro  carriers  work  peaceably 
together,  under  agreement  not  to  molest  each  other’s  work,  and  to  join  in 
demands  for  higher  wages.  About  800  Negroes  are  on  the  trade  union  roll 
and  the  wages  paid,  beginning  June  1,  1912,  were  $4.00  for  a  day  of  8  hours. 
The  work  lasts  about  seven  and  a  half  months  in  the  year.  A  death  benefit 
fee  of  25c  is  collected  from  each  member  when  any  of  the  members  die. 
The  three  locals  are  well  conducted  and  show  effectually  what  the  Negro 
may  accomplish  through  organization. 

The  local  situation  deserves  consideration  because  it  illustrates  con¬ 
cretely  what  has  been  said  in  the  preceding  paragraphs.  A  list  of  the  col¬ 
ored  labor  unions  in  St.  Louis  is  found  in  the  following  table : 

*As  these  pages  go  through  the  press,  the  newspapers  carry  announcements 
that  white  waiters  are  to  replace  Negroes  in  all  the  leading  hotels. 
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TABLE  XXXIX. 

COLORED  LABOR  UNIONS  IN  ST.  LOUIS. 


Trade 

Local  No. 

Number  of 
Members 

Percent 
of  Trade 
Organized 

Hours 

Year 

Organized 

Weekly- 

Wages 

Waiters . 

.  353 

23 

25 

10 

1902 

$10.00 

Hodcarriers  .. 

3 

420 

90 

8 

1898 

21.60 

li 

8 

200 

90 

8 

1898 

21.60 

a 

1 

175 

90 

8 

1898 

21.60 

Piano  Movers 

.  784 

47 

100 

10 

1903 

15.00 

Musicians  . . . 

44 

64 

40 

3 

1895 

15.00 

The  colored  waiters,  musicians,  and  piano  movers  are  affiliated  with 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor.  They  are  entitled  to  representation 
in  the  Central  Trades  and  Labor  Council,  but  rarely  attend  the  meetings. 
The  colored  waiters  and  musicians  are  organized  separately  from  the  white 
locals,  and  do  not  co-operate  to  any  extent  with  them.  Only  the  hodcar- 
riers  have  a  secure  hold  on  any  occupation.  The  musicians  have  succeeded 
in  organizing  only  40  percent  of  the  musicians,  and  the  waiters  only  25 
percent.  All  of  the  colored  unions  have  been  organized  a  considerable 
length  of  time.  The  union  wage  scale  is  given  in  the  last  column. 

But  the  enumeration  of  colored  unions  found  in  table  39  by  no  means 
completes  the  number  of  organizations  among  Negroes.  The  colored  waiters’ 
alliance,  a  non-union  organization,  controls  the  services  of  at  least  four 
hundred  waiters.  Many  of  these  are  ex-unionists  who  believe  that  their 
lot  may  best  be  furthered  through  independent  organization.  This  organiza¬ 
tion  has  all  the  earmarks  of  a  union,  such  as  officers,  regular  meetings,  dues, 
employment  desk,  and  club  room.  The  colored  cater  waiters,  numbering 
forty,  and  the  Chauffeurs’  Club,  of  about  fifty,  are  similar  organizations. 
The  waiters’  alliance  often  undercuts  the  colored  waiters’  union,  making  it 
hard  for  colored  unionists  to  maintain  their  position.  There  is  also  a 
quasi  organization  of  non-union  musicians  who  often  come  in  conflict 
with  colored  union  musicians. 

Half  of  the  iron  and  steel  workers  should  be  organized  also.  This 
would  swell  the  number  of  negro  unionists  to  well  over  2500,  which  would 
be  approximately  7%  of  the  total  trade  union  strength  of  the  city.  It  is 
hard  to  believe  that  so  large  a  body  of  organized  workers  could  make  a 
demand,  or  advance  a  plea,  without  being  given  the  rights  to  which  their 
strength  and  numbers  would  entitle  them.  If  some  of  their  number  were 
oppressed  they  could  unite  in  protest  against  such  violation  of  their  rights. 
But  this  means  a  considerable  capacity  for  co-operation  among  negro  work¬ 
ers  which  doubtless  could  not  be  accomplished  without  abler  colored  leaders 
than  exist  at  present.  It  is,  however,  a  goal  to  work  towards,  the  achieve¬ 
ment  of  which  will  mean  great  things  for  the  negro  worker. 

The  Negro  must  also  assume  a  different  attitude  toward  the  trade 
unions  from  that  he  has  displayed  in  the  past.  The  best  hope  of  all  toilers 
lies  in  organization  and  the  Negro  is  standing  in  his  own  way  if  he  does 
not  join  in  the  movement.  He  need  not  wait  for  admission  to  white  unions, 
fo.r  he  can  gain  much  through  organization  of  workers  of  his  own  race. 
This  done,  consolidation  with  white  unions  would  be  a  natural  result.  Let 
him  prepare  himself  for  the  higher  skilled  trades,  and  presently  he  will  be 
admitted  to  the  white  unions.  In  the  meantime  he  should  seek  to  convince 
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the  white  leaders  as  to  his  attitude  toward  unionism.  Let  him  show  his 
white  brothers  that  he  believes  in  the  union  and  earnestly  desires  admission. 
The  union  leaders  especially  are  generous,  broad-minded  men,  and  will  do 
their  part  to  help  the  Negro  to  better  his  condition. 

The  outlook  is  better  than  ever  for  the  negro  unions.  Local  labor  secre¬ 
taries  and  organizers  are  ready  to  offer  their  services  to  the  Negro.  They 
are  of  the  opinion  that  prejudice  against  the  Negro  is  much  weaker  than  a 
decade  ago.  Especially  is  this  true  among  the  iron  and  steel  workers.  The 
International  Secretary  of  this  union  believes  that  the  time  is  opportune  for 
the  organization  of  the  negro  foundry  workers.  He  emphatically  stated 
that  Negroes  would  make  much  more  desirable  members  of  the  trade  unions 
than  the  foreigners.  The  Secretary  of  the  Central  Trades  and  Labor  Coun¬ 
cil  expressed  a  desire  to  organize  the  Negroes  and  offers  his  services  to  ex¬ 
plain  the  terms  of  organization  to  colored  people  at  any  time.  The  labor  lead¬ 
ers  are  in  sympathy  with  the  Negro.  These  men  realize  that  the  greatest  ad¬ 
vance  will  be  made  when  all  toilers  of  every  color  and  race  are  organized. 

Evidently  the  Negro  is  not  a  serious  competitor  of  the  unions.  He  has 
not  applied  for  admission,  and  local  unionists  have  scarcely  thought  of  him 
as  a  problem.  The  seriousness  of  the  relation  of  the  Negro  to  the  unions 
has  been  much  exaggerated,  for  only  a  small  percentage  of  colored  work¬ 
ers  have  reached  the  place  where  they  compete  with  white  unionists.  Most 
of  the  unions  appearing  in  the  tables  are  of  unskilled  workers  only.  With 
the  exception  of  the  freight  handlers  and  tobacco  workers  the  trades  are 
well  organized.  Very  few  Negroes  are  members  of  the  unions.  Neither 
are  there  many  Negroes  in  the  occupations  outside  the  unions.  The  opinion 
of  the  unions  concerning  the  Negro's  work  record  and  his  conduct  in  the 
union,  was  favorable.  Instances  were  found  where  Negroes  had  been  used 
to  break  strikes.  Concerning  admission  to  the  union,  it  appears  that  very 
few  Negroes  have  ever  tried  to  gain  admission,  and  that  the  few  who  did 

apply  were  generally  not  admitted.  The  attitude  of  the  iron,  steel,  and 
tin  workers  union  is  very  generous  and  Negroes  in  this  field  should  avail 
themselves  of  the  opportunity  to  enter  the  union  organization. 

However,  it  is  worth  while  to  note  in  what  occupation  workers  could  be 
unionized  whether  affiliated  with  white  unions  or  not.  The  Negro  has  much 
to  gain  through  organization.  At  present  every  artisan  is  working  inde¬ 
pendently,  which  fact  is  an  effectual  bar  to  progress  under  present  con¬ 
ditions.  If  colored  men  are  convinced  that  they  can  best  further  their 
interests  without  being  affiliated  with  white  unions,  then  do  not  affiliate. 
If  the  contrary  is  true,  then  act  on  that  doctrine,  but  organize.  How  will 
the  colored  men  ever  be  able  to  change  conditions  single  handed?  If  this 
were  realized  by  the  average  colored  man,  formation  of  trade  unions  af¬ 
filiated,  or  unaffiliated,  with  white  unions,  would  be  hastened.  At  the 
present  time  there  are  approximately  900  colored  unionists,  800  of  whom 
are  hodcarriers.  Additional  artisans  who  could  be  organized  aggregate  800 
more,  as  is  shown  by  the  following  table : 
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Bricklayers  and  Tuck  Pointers.. 

Plasterers  . 

Paper  Hangers  and  Decorators 

Carpenters  . 

Auto  Chauffeurs . 

Colored  Waiters . 

Barbers  . 

Post  Office  Clerks . 


35 

25 

20 

15 

200 

300 

100 

100 


Total . 795 

The  above  discussion  has  made  one  fact  plain,  that  the  Negro  is  not  of 
great  importance  in  any  artisan  trade,  except  chauffeuring.  The  few  that 
are  engaged  in  building  trades  and  as  mechanics  are  allowed  by  circum¬ 
stances  and  not  by  choice  to  perform  this  work.  The  whites  have  displaced 
the  Negroes,  and  by  superior  union  organization,  have  effectually  succeeded 
in  barring  their  colored  brethren  from  these  occupations.  Consequently  a 
number  of  artisans  who  were  at  one  time  efficient  workmen,  have  changed 
their  occupations.  And  yet  the  race  must  assemble  greater  numbers  in  this 
group  if  it  is  to  progress  industrially.  The  number  engaged  in  the  pro¬ 
fessions  and  business  will  not  grow  rapidly,  nor  the  possibility  of  entering 
them  more  easy.  The  colored  race  should  rather  devote  its  efforts  to  train¬ 
ing  skilled  men  who  can  give  equal  service  in  the  skilled  trades  with  the 
whites.  But  the  best  way  to  build  up  the  group  is  to  furnish  work  for 
them.  This  in  turn  necessitates  the  entrance  of  more  colored  contractors, 
or  of  white  contractors  who  will  utilize  colored  labor,  into  the  field.  No 
one  doubts  that  there  is  an  abundance  of  this  work  requiring  artisan  labor. 
The  logical  step  to  take  is  to  interest  white  or  colored  contractors  in  the 
value  of  colored  artisan  labor.  The  whole  question  of  the  relation  of  Negroes 
to  trade  unions  has  been  over  emphasized  in  the  past,  because  so  few  Negroes 
were  eligible  to  membership.  Union  leaders  have  hardly  thought  them  a 
problem  worthy  of  consideration.  The  importance  of  this  question  will 
tend  to  grow,  however,  as  the  more  unskilled  laborers  are  organized,  and  as 
the  Negro  acquires  skill  and  training  in  unionized  trades.  And  in  a  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  relations  of  the  colored  men  to  the  union  it  must  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  a  very  small  percentage  of  colored  workers  are  at  present  eligible 
for  the  unions.  Only  as  the  union  organization  has  reached  to  the  less 
skilled  trades,  has  the  question  of  negro  membership  come  up.  This  was 
no  where  more  strikingly  shown  than  in  the  investigation  of  unions,  which 
the  Negro  might  be  likely  to  enter,  were  he  given  the  chance.  For  the  sake 
of  brevity  the  data  will  be  shown  in  the  following  table.  The  information 
was  secured  from  the  secretaries  of  the  different  local  unions: 
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3.  Factory  Group. 

The  showing  of  the  factory  group  of  colored  workers  is  encouraging 
because  the  Negro  has  made  marked  progress  in  this  field  and  there  is  op¬ 
portunity  for  him  to  advance  still  further.  Undoubtedly  the  numbers  in 
factory  work  have  been  recruited  from  the  ranks  of  the  personal  service 
and  common  labor  workers.  And  present  conditions  indicate  that  the  pro¬ 
cess  will  continue.  Referring  to  the  group  percentages  in  relation  to  the 
total  number  of  colored  male  workers,  we  find  that  the  factory  group  con¬ 
stitute  20.3  percent,  personal  service  37.4  per  cent,  and  common  labor  29.1 
percent, — groups  not  so  disproportionate.  A  few  years  of  additional  prog¬ 
ress  at  the  present  rate  will  materially  lessen  the  difference  in  the  groups. 
The  colored  people  may  as  well  realize  that  a  majority  of  them  will  be 
debarred  from  almost  all  occupations  requiring  great  mental  ability,  and 
from  the  trades  demanding  expert  skill,  for  a  long  time  to  come.  And 
possibly  the  great  majority  never  will  engage  in  these  occupations  until  a 
much  larger  proportion  of  the  negro  race  succeeds  in  business. 

a.  Iron  and  Steel  Workers. 

The  iron  and  steel  foundries  afford  an  opportunity  for  the  colored 
wage  earners  and  to  show  how  this  opportunity  has  been  laid  hold  of,  the 
figures  for  the  numbers  in  iron  and  steel  workers  for  1900  and  1910  are 
cited.  In  1900  the  United  States  Census*  returned  213  negro  workers 
from  St.  Louis;  in  1913  the  writer  actually  found  1644.  The  probability 
is  that  there  were  at  least  1800  colored  workers  and  during  busy  seasons 
several  hundred  more.  Not  all  of  these  are  skilled  workers,  nor  are 
the  conditions  under  which  they  work  the  best.  The  important  thing  is 
that  they  have  established  themselves  in  the  industry.  Their  entrance  into 
the  foundries  depended  upon  a  combination  of  circumstances  which  made 
it  necessary  that  this  labor  be  utilized.  Iron  and  steel  foundry  owners 
have  had  much  trouble  with  their  white  employees,  since  the  rise  of  the 
trade  unions.  Frequent  strikes  were  called  which  interfered  with  the  out¬ 
put  of  the  plants.  The  employers  retaliated  with  lock-outs,  using  non¬ 
union  immigrant  labor,  and  so  the  war  went  on.  The  immigrants  were 
used  in  large  numbers  for  all  types  of  foundry  work.  As  time  went  on 
the  native  whites  yielded  their  places  to  the  Irish  and  Germans  who  in  turn 
advanced  in  the  industrial  scale  and  were  followed  by  Hungarians,  Poles, 
and  various  Slavic  groups.  The  work  was  unskilled,  and  required  no  pre¬ 
vious  training.  Occasionally  white  employers  would  hire  a  Negro  for  the 
most  dangerous  and  disagreeable  tasks,  which  white  men  had  refused  to 
perform.  As  time  went  on  even  the  foreigners  would  strike  for  a  higher 
wage  and  for  the  recognition  of  their  interests.  Employers  had  but  one 
last  source  of  unskilled  labor  and  they  utilized  it.  The  Negro  was  intro¬ 
duced;  first,  because  he  was  needed;  second,  because  he  could  be  held  as  a 
club  over  dissatisfied  workers ;  and  third,  because  he  was  profitable,  being 
content  to  work  at  proffered  wages.  It  was  not  a  humanitarian  motive  that 
moved  the  employer  to  afford  the  Negro  employment  in  this  field,  although 
there  are  exceptions,  but  simply  a  matter  of  necessity,  and  of  dollars  and 
cents.  The  Negro  was  a  willing  worker;  he  worked  at  low  wages;  and 


*United  States  Census,  Volume  on  Occupations,  p.  606. 
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could  be  depended  upon  to  break  a  strike.  Another  potent  reason  for  his 
advent  into  this  field  is  the  increased  demand  for  unskilled  labor.  The  iron 
and  steel  business  has  grown  to  large  proportions  in  recent  years.  Large 
plants  are  employing  thousands  of  workers  where  they  formerly  employed 
hundreds.  Again  a  great  change  in  race  occupations,  is  going  on.  The 
whites  who  formerly  worked  in  the  foundries  are  engaged  in  other  fields, 
the  northern  races  of  Europe  who  took  their  places  have  advanced  to  the 
more  skilled  posts  or  are  following  some  higher  occupations.  The  southern 
European  immigrant  has  been  used  in  his  stead.  And  the  supply  of  un¬ 
skilled  labor  being  still  insufficient,  the  Negro  has  been  utilized. 

There  are  eight,  or  more,  foundries  in  St.  Louis  and  vicinity  which 
use  negro  labor.  The  largest  company  uses  approximately  1000  Negroes. 
The  day  the  visit  was  made  the  records  showed  that  there  were  960  colored 
men  at  work.  This  company  has  more  Negroes  in  its  shops,  and  a  larger 
percentage  of  negro  workers  in  its  total  working  force,  than  any  other  com¬ 
pany.  The  Negroes  comprise  from  60  to  62  percent  of  the  total  labor 
force.  Their  co-workers  are  Hungarians,  Poles,  Italians,  German  and 
Welsh  and  a  few  Americans.  In  the  other  foundries  the  number  and  per¬ 
centage  of  Negroes  is  much  less.  A  certain  company  of  Granite  City  has 
1800  workers,  of  whom  about  100  are  St.  Louis  Negroes.  Another  group 
of  foundries  has  2500  workers,  about  200  of  them  being  St.  Louis  Negroes. 
There  are  also  several  hundred  Negroes  in  these  foundries  living  in  Illinois. 
Other  companies  employ  respectively  200  Negroes,  41,  50,  85  and  8,  making 
a  total  of  1644  workers.  There  are  doubtless  a  few  small  plants  not  listed 
by  the  writer  which  would  bring  the  number  of  Negroes  to  1800.  This  is 
believed  to  be  the  approximate  number  steadily  engaged  at  the  trade. 
During  certain  busy  seasons  there  are  a  few  hundred  more  colored  workers. 

In  order  to  give  a  connected  narrative  concerning  negro  labor  in  the 
largest  foundry,  the  writer  will  present  all  of  his  material  concerning  the 
largest  company.  General  conditions  in  this  plant  are  similar  to  those  in 
most  other  plants.  Where  substantial  differences  exist  the  points  of  dis¬ 
similarity  will  be  stated.  This  company  operates  the  largest  steel  casting 
plant  in  the  world  and  does  business  all  over  the  United  States.  The 
plant  has  two  immense  shops,  besides  many  other  extensive  buildings.  All 
sorts  of  large  steel  castings,  engines,  railroad  car  bolsters,  turbines,  flywheels, 
as  well  as  smaller  pieces  are  made.  At  present  it  is  a  non-union  establish¬ 
ment.  The  company  has  had  strike  troubles  of  the  same  nature  as  its  com¬ 
petitors.  This  was  especially  true  a  few  years  ago  when  militant  unionism 
was  less  cautious  and  conservative  than  it  is  today.  Repeated  strikes  cur¬ 
tailed  the  output.  As  a  last  resort  Negroes  were  advanced  to  the  better 
positions,  to  fill  the  places  of  the  strikers.  It  was  not  long  till  they  became 
efficient  enough  to  enter  every  department  of  work  except  the  pattern, 
electrical,  and  machine  rooms.  They  had  begun  as  common  laborers,  fire¬ 
men,  roughers  and  chainers,  but  soon  became  rammers,  shippers,  core¬ 
makers,  moulders,  moulders’  helpers,  cupola  tenders.  During  July,  1912. 
when  the  cranesmen  struck  in  sympathy  with  the  pattern  makers,  these 
positions  were  given  to  Negroes.  In  passing  through  the  foundry  one  sees 
all  the  cranes  of  every  size  and  capacity  manned  by  Negroes. 

(1)  Tasks  Performed.* 

At  this  point  the  nature  of  the  work  should  be  explained.  The  crude- 


*See  list  in  Appendix  B,  Table  VI. 
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iron,  principally  from  the  Birmingham  districts,  is  shipped  to  the  foundry 
in  the  form  of  “pigs.”  These  are  mixed  with  other  ingredients  when  put 
into  the  furnaces  to  make  the  steel.  The  colored  firemen  tend  to  the  blast 
furnaces,  under  the  supervision  of  a  white  foreman.  Several  hours  are 
consumed  in  bringing  the  molten  metal  to  the  desired  temperature.  During 
this  time  the  ladle,  which  is  simply  a  high  bucket  in  which  to  carry  the 
molten  steel,  has  been  thoroughly  dried  by  the  use  of  a  blow  pipe.  When 
all  is  ready  the  heat  is  drawn  off  by  the  cupola  tender.  The  crane  carries 
the  ladle  over  the  finished  mold,  and  the  tender  allows  the  molten  metal  to 
run  out  of  the  bottom  of  the  ladle  into  the  mold  by  means  of  a  lever. 

The  core  makers  make  the  cores  which  are  of  various  sizes  to  fit  the 
moulds.  When  the  moulders  receive  the  wooden  patterns,  made  in  the  pat¬ 
tern  shop,  they  begin  their  work.  It  consists  of  putting  sand  into  the  wood¬ 
en  pattern  so  that  the  hollow  mould  may  be  made.  This  requires  much  skill 
and  experience,  and  an  apprenticeship  of  at  least  six  months  must  be  served 
to  become  a  regular  moulder.  To  build  some  of  the  more  difficult  moulds  re¬ 
quires  years  of  practice  and  experience.  The  rammers  and  moulder’s  help¬ 
ers  do  the  rougher  work  of  moulding,  such  as  pounding  the  sand  into 
the  wooden  pattern  or  assisting  the  moulder.  Of  course,  there  are  many 
small  moulds,  from  which  thousands  of  pieces  are  made,  that  require  less 
skill  and  precision.  And  it  is  rather  on  these  pieces  than  on  the  larger 
and  more  intricate  moulds  that  Negroes  are  employed.  The  chainers  follow 
the  cranes,  hooking  on  the  chains  to  steel  castings  or  whatever  is  being 
transported.  The  colored  cranesmen  operate  the  electric  cranes  which  vary 
in  capacity  from  three  to  forty-five  tons.  After  the  mould  has  been  filled 
and  cooled,  the  roughers  knock  away  the  loose  sand  and  dirt  and  scrap  iron 
from  the  casting.  Here  sledges  are  used,  or  if  the  pieces  cannot  be  cleared 
in  this  way  a  heavy  iron  weight  is  dropped  upon  the  casting.  The  casting 
then  goes  to  the  chipping  room,  where  the  chippers  cut  off  surplus  bits  of 
iron,  smooth  the  surface  and  corners,  and  rim  out  the  holes  of  the  casting. 
This  is  done  by  compressed  air  chisels,  or  less  often  by  the  use  of  chisel  and 
mallet.  This  completes  the  work  of  making  the  casting,  which  after  in¬ 
spection  is  shipped  to  its  destination.  The  negro  car  wheelers  work  in  the 
car-wheel  foundries  rolling  car  wheels  from  the  foundry  to  the  outside  for 
inspection  and  shipment.  There  is  a  knack  of  rolling  one  of  those  wheels 
which  comes  only  through  long  practice.  Others  operate  a  sort  of  carriage 
upon  which  the  hot  wheels  are  placed.  The  rivet  heaters  simply  heat  rivets 
to  be  used  in  the  construction  of  cars  and  are  not  found  either  in  a  car- 
wheel  or  large  steel  casting  foundry.  The  “shiners”  work  in  chain  factories 
polishing  the  chains  by  means  of  a  revolving  wheel.  The  rivet  heaters  also 
work  in  these  places  heating  the  links  and  rivets  for  those  who  forge  them. 

Considerable  skill  is  required  in  these  occupations.  The  firemen  and 
cupola  tenders  have  a  hot  as  well  as  dangerous  job  for  they  are  compelled 
to  stand  near  the  furnaces  at  all  hours.  There  is  always  some  danger  that 
a  cupola  tender  may  lose  control  of  his  ladle,  or  that  the  ladle  itself  will 
burst,  due  to  imprisoned  moisture,  or  that  the  chain  supporting  the  ladle 
will  break.  The  moulders  are  the  most  skilled  workers  in  the  shops  proper. 
Their  work  is  not  dangerous,  although  they  work  with  cranes  operating 
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over  their  heads.  The  rammers  and  moulders’  helpers  are  less  skilled  but 
have  a  chance  to  become  moulders.  The  core  makers  are  still  less  skilled 
because  they  make  only  two  or  three  sorts  of  cores.  They  have  no  chance 
to  work  up  in  their  department.  It  is  the  least  dangerous  work  of  all  as 
they  are  housed  in  a  separate  building.  The  cranesmen  are  skilled  workers. 
The  must  know  how  to  operate  their  machine  and  use  the  utmost  care  in 
their  work.  The  chainers  need  no  skill  but  are  in  great  danger  of  being 
hurt  by  accidents  due  to  the  breaking  of  crane  chains.  These  Negroes  seem 
to  enjoy  riding  around  in  midair  and  calling  to  their  fellow  workers  below 
when  a  load  is  being  transported  overhead.  The  roughers  require  great 
strength  to  swing  the  heavy  sledges.  It  is  a  most  vigorous  kind  of  manual 
labor  and  here  are  to  be  found  the  finest  physical  specimens  of  the  negro 
race.  The  chippers  work  under  certain  disadvantages ;  namely,  the  moving 
of  the  cranes  overhead,  and  the  deafening  noise  of  the  compressed  air 
hammers.  They  frequently  lose  their  hearing  and  many  say  that  it  takes 
them  weeks  to  accustom  themselves  to  the  din.  The  shiners,  car-wheel 
rollers  and  rivet  heaters  require  no  special  skill  and  many  boys  are  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  last  work.  To  sum  up,  the  chief  dangers  in  foundry  work 
are  the  accidents  which  happen  in  connection  with  overhead  crane  work, 
and  the  pouring  of  the  steel.  Great  care  might  reduce  the  number  of  ac¬ 
cidents,  but  the  dangers  are  inherent  in  the  industry. 

(2)  Wages. 

In  the  detailed  tables  an  average  daily  wage  of  $2.75  for  all  colored 
iron  and  steel  workers  was  recorded,  which  is  based  upon  the  following 
numbers  and  averages :  four  hundred  workers  making  an  average  daily  wage 
of  $3.50;  500  of  $3.00;  400  of  $2.50,  and  500  of  $2.00.  The  cupola  tenders 
and  firemen  receive  a  daily  wage  of  $2.25  to  $2.75 ;  moulders,  $2.64  to 
$3.50;  moulders’  helpers  and  rammers,  $2.00  to  $3.00;  cranesmen,  $2.50 
to  $4.50,  according  to  the  capacity  of  the  crane;  chainers,  $2.00  to  $3.50; 
roughers  and  chippers,  $2.00  to  $3.50;  core-makers,  $2.00  to  $3.00;  car- 
wheel  rollers,  $1.75  to  $2.00.  According  to  the  United  States  Immigration 
Commission  negro  iron  and  steel  workers  of  the  middle  west  receive  an 
average  weekly  wage  of  $13.16,  somewhat  lower  than  the  average  of  $16.50 
quoted  in  this  study.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  the  Commission’s  figures 
included  negro  workers  in  East  St.  Louis  only,  and  not  those  in  St.  Louis, 
where  a  large  number  of  Negroes  are  performing  the  foundry  tasks  requiring 
higher  skill.  The  Austrians  receive  a  weekly  wage  of  $15.01,  Bohemians 
$17.43,  the  Greeks  $12.16,  Italians  $15.11,  Macedonians  $10.12,  Polish 
$13.81,  Slovenians  $12.21,  with  higher  wages  for  the  native  born  and  races 
of  Northern  Europe.*  This  seems  to  show  that  the  Negro  is  slightly  better 
paid  in  the  iron  and  steel  industry  than  most  foreign  races.  Wages  vary 
in  different  foundries  to  a  limited  extent,  but  the  chief  reasons  for  dif¬ 
ferences  depend  upon  the  men  themselves  and  their  capacity  for  work. 
Most  foundries  use  the  piece  rate  system,  and  wages  of  men  in  the  same 
work  will  vary.  A  few  men  make  as  high  as  $5.00  per  day,  others  as  low 
as  $1.50. 

In  this  connection  the  writer  submits  the  expert  testimony  of  Mr. 


*Reports  of  the  Immigration  Commission,  Vol.  9,  pp.  606-7. 
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Harry  E.  Thomas,  M.  E.,  Dean  of  the  Machine  and  Engineering  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Tuskegee  Institute.  Dean  Thomas  came  to  St.  Louis  to  study 
foundry  conditions.  His  letter,  dated  April  22,  1913,  is  here  presented: 

“I  will  say  that  in  answer  to  your  questions  my  limited  knowledge  of 
conditions  in  St.  Louis  prompts  me  to  speak  as  follows: 

“The  conditions  at  the  works,  where  I  visited,  were  very  good  as  to 
safety,  hours,  treatment  of  men  and  regularity  of  employment.  My  ques¬ 
tioning  of  nearly  sixty  colored  men  on  these  points,  all  of  whom  are  shop 
workers,  gave  me  reason  to  believe  this. 

“I  do  not  think  the  men  are  underpaid.  The  pay  rolls  of  a  number  I 
saw  are  pretty  near  the  average  in  American  shops.  There  may  be  some, 
however,  getting  less  than  they  deserve.  I  do  not  favor  the  piece  work 
system  except  in  cases  where  it  is  carried  on  with  the  “let  live  principle” 
in  view.  I  know  shops  where  the  piece  work  system  has  been  so  closely 
timed  and  regulated  that  for  any  man,  no  matter  how  much  physical  en¬ 
durance  or  rapidity  he  may  exercise,  to  make  good  daily  wage  is  impos¬ 
sible.  I  am  glad  to  say  that  I  did  not  see  this  in  St.  Louis,  if  it  exists. 

“Eight  or  ten  colored  men  told  me  they  made  their  daily  task  and 
wage  by  3 :30  in  the  afternoon. 

“I  found  colored  men  in  the  Scullin-Gallagher  Company’s  foundries 
doing  a  high  class  of  moulding.  Dry  sand  moulds  with  the  most  difficult 
cores  and  green  sand  moulding  with  the  most  intricate  patterns  and  moulds 
which  had  to  receive  expert  hand  finish.  I  judged  by  that  that  some  of 
the  men  had  been  permitted  to  “work  up”  as  some  claim  they  have. 

“I  have  no  knowledge  of  the  record  made  by  any  colored  men  in  the 
pattern  shop.  I  rather  believe  this  happened  after  my  visit.  I  visited 
other  places  in  St.  Louis  but  had  no  chances  to  investigate  conditions  as 
my  time  did  not  permit.  In  conversation  with  several  colored  business 
men  of  St.  Louis  they  informed  me  that  other  opportunities  awaited  colored 
men  as  soon  as  they  become  prepared. 

“I  consider  foundry  work  a  good  occupation  to  enter  especially  for  a 
man  of  robust  physique.  The  short  trade  life  of  a  moulder  comes  more 
often  from  drink  and  dissipation  than  otherwise.  I  understood  most  of 
the  colored  moulders  I  met  were  fairly  good  men  as  to  morals.  My  visit 
to  parks  and  other  places  of  interest  would  suggest  that  St.  Louis  is  an 
up-to-date  city,  permitting  colored  people  to  enjoy  many  of  the  privileges 
and  supporting  a  fine  educational  system  for  them  and  I  judged  by  the 
spirit  of  its  people  from  observation  that  if  there  are  shops  now  employ¬ 
ing  colored  men  for  the  rougher  work  that  a  good  strong  committee  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  colored  men  could  meet  the  white  men  of  industrial  influence 
and  get  matters  righted  in  the  shops  providing  they  have  a  good  set  of 
colored  men  who  will  take  the  jobs  offered  and  stay  with  them  when  once 
secured.  The  Scullin-Gallagher  Company’s  plant  in  my  judgment  has 
proved  this  to  be  possible.  I  regret  not  being  able  to  give  you  a  more 
interesting  or  authoritative  report.” 

(3)  Opinion  of  Employers. 

A  most  valuable  factor  in  conditions  which  must  be  considered  is  the 
opinion  of  the  employer  regarding  negro  labor.  The  superintendents  and 
foremen  say  that  the  Negroes  are  more  efficient  than  the  foreign  whites, 
because  they  can  understand  English,  they  work  faster  and  hence  accom- 
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plish  more  in  a  day.  This  is  not  surprising  when  we  consider  that  the 
lowest  classes  of  foreign  born  and  of  Americans  are  the  workers  who  are 
compared  to  the  Negro.  The  foreigners  cannot  readily  understand  orders 
of  the  foreman ;  they  are  not  accustomed  to  such  strenuous  toil.  And 
Negroes,  on  account  of  their  general  training  in  various  occupations  and 
their  familiarity  with  American  conditions,  naturally  take  to  the  work  more 
quickly.  Another  point  in  which  employers  think  the  Negro  is  superior, 
or  which  leads  them  to  be  favorably  disposed  toward  him,  is  his  docility. 
If  the  company  wants  a  little  more  work  than  usual  done  in  a  day,  the 
whites  might  refuse  point  blank,  but  a  Negro  will  try.  Dissatisfaction 
among  the  Negroes  does  not  work  out  in  the  same  way  as  the  same  trouble 
would  among  the  whites.  Instead  of  organizing  their  fellows  and  calling 
a  strike,  as  the  white  would  do,  they  simply  quit  and  say  nothing  about  it. 
There  seems  to  be  little  tendency  toward  group  action  among  the  Negroes. 
This  is  partly  explained  by  the  fact  that  they  have  few  capable  leaders,  and 
by  the  distrust  of  Negroes  for  other  members  of  the  race.  There  are  large 
differences  between  the  whites  and  Negroes.  The  whites  are  after  the 
dollar,  have  capacity  for  organization,  and  will  not  tamely  sub  nit  to  what 
they  consider  a  transgression  on  their  rights;  but  the  Negroes  lack  capacity 
for  organization  and  will  not  fight  strenuously  for  their  rights. 

There  are  opportunities  for  both  whites  and  blacks  in  every  depart¬ 
ment  except  the  machine,  electrical  and  pattern  shops,  according  to  the 
testimony  of  the  company.  Some  negro  pattern  makers  from  Tuskegee 
were  installed,  presumably  after  Dean  Thomas’  visit,  but  the  work  was  so 
new  and  the  supervision  so  limited  that  they  were  later  replaced  by  re¬ 
pentant  white  pattern  makers  from  among  the  strikers.  Undoubtedly,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  employer,  they  would  have  made  efficient  men  in  time. 
But  men,  who  needed  little  supervision,  were  wanted  to  do  the  work. 
There  are  few  employers  who  can  take  the  time,  or  have  the  patience, 
to  instruct  inexperienced  workers.  Other  employers  bore  out  the  state¬ 
ment  made  previously  that  Negroes  were  easier  to  handle  and  quicker  to 
learn  than  other  unskilled  workers.  However,  they  need  more  supervision. 
Of  the  foreign  races  the  Hungarians  seem  to  be  preferred,  because  they 
are  mentally  superior,  and  steadier  than  competing  Europeans.  Negroes 
are  preferred  as  chainers,  cupola  tenders,  chippers  and  roughers  in  all 
foundries,  because  they  seem  to  stand  the  strain  of  the  work  much  better 
than  other  races. 


(4)  Labor  Supply. 

The  negro  labor  supply  is  greater  than  the  demand.  One  company 
said  it  was  easily  possible  to  get  1000  more  men,  a  majority  of  whom 
would  be  Negroes,  to  start  work  in  the  foundry  at  a  few  days’  notice.  The 
wide  range  in  the  number  of  workers  is  realized  when  it  is  stated  that 
the  minimum  number  of  the  foundry  workers  engaged  is  1500  and  the 
maximum,  2500.  Every  company  has  lists  of  men  who  have  formerly 
worked  in  the  foundry.  It  is  comparatively  easy  to  get  in  touch  with 
them  when  work  is  plentiful.  Not  all  these  workers  are  idle  or  inter¬ 
mittently  employed.  Many  have  steady  positions  paying  less  than  foundry 
wages.  They  welcome  a  few  weeks  or  months  work  in  the  foundries 
and  the  opportunity  to  earn  higher  wages. 
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(5)  Insurance. 

Certain  companies  insure  their  employees  against  accident  and  death 
by  taking  one-tenth  of  1  percent  from  their  weekly  wages.  If  temporarily 
disabled  a  man  receives  half  pay.  He  is,  however,  required  to  pay  a 

part  back  after  returning  to  work.  Death  benefits  are  paid  as  high  as 

$2500,  but  vary  according  to  the  wages  of  the  man.  One  of  the  com¬ 
panies  furnishes  shoes,  gloves  and  goggles,  especially  made  for  foundry 

work,  to  the  men  at  cost.  In  the  larger  foundries  medical  attendance  is 
always  furnished.  A  school  is  managed  by  one  company,  but  is  open  only 
to  white  employees.  Chemistry,  metallurgy,  mathematics  and  general 
courses  relating  to  steel  manufacturing  are  taught. 

(6) .  Summary. 

To  sum  up,  Negoes  have  on  the  whole  made  successful  foundry  workers. 
They  have  demonstrated  their  ability  in  this  field.  And  while  a  majority 
of  them  are  performing  unskilled  tasks,  many  of  them  are  skilled  workers. 
A  survey  of  the  field  shows  that  there  is  a  demand  for  Negroes  and  a  chance 
for  them  to  work  up  to  a  skilled  trade.  Working  conditions  in  St.  Louis 
plants  are  good,  employers  very  fair,  and  wages  reasonable.  Unions  are 
more  than  ever  disposed  to  admit  Negroes  to  membership,  as  was  previously 
shown.  What  further  opportunities  are  to  be  desired?  Let  the  Negro  not 
say  that  he  has  no  opportunity,  for  it  is  there  if  he  will  improve  it.  Con¬ 
ditions  are  not  ideal,  but  are  getting  better  every  year,  and  negro  leaders 
should  help  with  the  rank  and  file  of  workers  to  further  their  common 
cause.  And  the  colored  leaders  have  a  great  responsibility.  If  they  are 
really  in  earnest  in  their  attempt  to  better  industrial  conditions,  they  will 
ask  the  employers  to  give  their  race  further  opportunities.  May  we  not 
hope  that  in  the  next  decade  as  great  an  increase  in  numbers  and  a  greater 
advancement  in  grades  of  work  will  be  made  as  have  been  made  in  the  last 
decade?  It  is  possible,  and  entirely  probable,  if  the  Negroes  themselves 
will  grasp  these  opportunities. 

b.  Brick  and  Tile  Workers. 

The  next  largest  group  of  colored  factory  workers  is  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  brick  and  tile,  and  is  half  as  numerous  as  the  iron  and  steel 
workers.  The  work  performed  is  common  labor  and  teaming.  The  common 
laborers  are  divided  into  the  following  tasks :  settmg,  burning,  off-bearing, 
firing  and  wheeling.  The  setters  and  burners  place  the  green  brick  in  the 
kiln,  the  firemen  fire  the  kilns,  the  off-bearers  wheel  away  the  brick  after  it 
has  been  baked,  and  the  wheelers  haul  clay  to  the  crushing  machine,  or  do 
various  wheeling  tasks.  Only  a  few  Negroes  were  seen  working  at  the 
brick-making  machines,  white  labor,  Armenians,  Italians,  and  Greeks,  being 
used  for  that  task.  All  the  work  is  unskilled  and  offers  no  opportunity 
for  advancement.  The  principal  redeeming  feature  about  the  work  is  that 
it  offers  steady  employment  for  the  full  year.  The  brick  and  tile  industry 
does  not  require  a  large  number  of  skilled  workers.  The  only  body  of 
skilled  men.  aside  from  mechanical  and  administrative  workers,  are  the 
terra  cotta  workers.  Considerable  skill  and  a  long  period  of  training  is 
essential  in  this  work.  It  is  well  unionized  and  manned  mostly  by  English 
and  Welsh.  If  a  man  has  a  strong  back  and  is  willing  to  do  unskilled  work, 
he  can  always  get  a  job  in  the  brickyards.  In  fact,  many  companies  run 
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want  advertising  at  all  seasons  of  the  year  calling  for  men.  The  work  has 
no  element  of  danger  in  it  as  has  foundry  work.  The  hours  of  labor  are 
from  7:00  A.  M.  until  6:00  P.  M.  The  principal  race  competing  with  the 
Negro  here  is  the  Italian.  The  Hungarians  and  Poles  seem  rather  to  prefer 
the  foundries  and  the  Italians  the  brickyards.  The  Negroes  are  employed 
to  a  considerable  extent  in  both  industries.  As  a  class  the  colored  workers 
in  the  brickyards  are  not  on  a  par  with  those  working  in  the  foundries 
either  in  mental  ability  or  in  economic  condition.  The  fact  that  the  colored 
brick  worker  received  on  an  average  75c  per  day  less  might  suggest  the 
cause  of  these  differences.  The  colored  men  seem  to  enjoy  their  work  in 
the  brickyard  and  are  fairly  steady. 

The  employer’s  estimate  of  negro  labor  will  always  be  an  important 
factor  in  his  industrial  advance,  and  in  the  factory  group  special  pains 
were  taken  to  ascertain  their  opinions.  That  the  reader  may  see  at  a 
glance  what  the  concensus  of  opinion  among  brickyard  employers  is,  the 
following  table  is  introduced : 

TABLE  XLI. 

EMPLOYERS’  OPINIONS. 

Plant 


No. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

1 

13 

All** 

Yes 

Same 

No 

Don’t  know 

2 

350 

All** 

No 

ii 

Yes 

Slow 

3 

300 

Common  labor  75 

percent 

ii 

Favorable 

4 

60 

All** 

No 

ii 

None 

5 

50 

Labor 

Yes 

ii 

a 

6 

9 

Teaming 

a 

ii 

a 

7 

6 

Common  labor 

a 

ii 

a 

8 

10 

Common  labor 

a 

a 

9 

1 

Teaming 

ii 

ii 

a 

The 

questions  asked  were : 

1 

1.  How  many  colored  laborers  do  you  employ? 

2.  In  what  lines  of  work  are  they  employed? 

3.  Are  colored  laborers  reliable,  steady,  industrious  workers? 

4.  How  do  they  compare  with  white  labor  of  the  same  grade  ? 

5.  Is  colored  labor  preferred  for  any  work? 

6.  Could  the  Negro  be  used  in  higher  capacities  than  those  he  now 

fills? 

The  number  of  workers  found  was  799.  To  the  second  question  all 
employers  replied  that  they  used  Negroes  for  common  labor  and  teaming. 
Their  opinion  as  to  his  reliability,  steadiness,  and  industry  was  favorable 
in  all  but  three  instances.  Employers  also  thought  that  negro  labor  was  as 
efficient  as  white  labor.  That  the  Negro  is  preferred  for  teaming  and  firing 
and  the  more  disagreeable  tasks,  was  brought  out  in  the  answers  to  the 
fifth  question.  And  lastly,  the  employers  either  did  not  think  the  Negro 
could  be  used  in  higher  capacities,  or  they  were  in  doubt.  In  this  industry, 
it  must  be  remembered,  there  is  little  use  for  skilled  men  except  as  me¬ 
chanics  and  engineers.  Probably  an  even  better  idea  of  the  employers’ 
opinion  may  be  had  by  submitting  an  answer  in  detail : 

“Your  letter  of  inquiry  regarding  colored  workers,  has  been  referred 

**Except  engineers  and  mechanics. 
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to  me  to  answer.  We  have  from  300  to  350  negroes  in  our  employ.  They 
perform  all  classes  of  work  which  we  require,  except  the  very  highest 
grades,  such  as  engineers  and  mechanics.  The  great  majority  of  them,  of 
course,  are  only  common  laborers,  a  great  many  of  them  are  teamsters, 
and  a  few  are  employed  as  brick  setters,  boiler  firemen  and  off-bearers. 
There  are  many  of  them  that  are  reliable,  industrious  and  steady  workers, 
but  as  a  class  we  do  not  find  them  to  be  depended  upon.  The  men  filling 
the  commoner  grades  of  laboring  positions  are  especially  the  most  un¬ 
reliable.  Those  who  have  had  ability  and  intelligence  enough  to  work  up 
into  positions  which  are  a  little  more  than  common  labor,  are  the  best. 
They  are  fully  as  good  in  these  places  as  any  other  kind  of  laborers.  With 
the  exception  just  noted,  they  compare  favorably  with  white  labor  of  the 
same  grade ;  particularly  do  they  compare  well  with  American  labor.  For¬ 
eign  white  labor,  however,  is  much  steadier. 

“I  cannot  say  that  colored  labor  is  to  be  preferred  for  any  except 
the  more  disagreeable  tasks.  They  seem  to  be  better  satisfied  with  such 
work  than  any  other  labor  which  we  are  able  to  get.  In  general,  colored 
labor  seems  to  be  as  satisfactory  as  any  other  class  of  labor  we  are  able 
to  get,  as  there  are  faults  to  be  found  with  all  classes. 

“I  believe  that  the  Negro  has  possibilities  which  will  be  developed  only 
in  the  course  of  time.  His  chief  fault  seems  to  be  his  shiftlessness  and 
inability  to  work  when  he  has  any  money  in  his  pocket.  It  seems  to  be 
necessary  to  advance  money  to  them  between  pay  days,  in  order  to  keep 
them  alive,  much  oftener  than  to  any  other  class. 

“We  will  be  glad  to  give  you  any  further  information  which  you  may 
desire.” 

c.  Tobacco  Workers. 

Little  can  be  said  about  this  group  because  the  writer  was  unable  to 
spend  the  time  in  adequate  investigation.  The  adult  colored  men  are  em¬ 
ployed  chiefly  as  truckers.  They  take  stock  from  the  hogsheads  in  which 
it  has  been  shipped,  load  it  on  the  trucks  which  are  hauled  to  the  steam¬ 
ing  room.  The  stemmers  and  rackers  are  mostly  colored  boys.  One-half 
of  the  rackers  spread  the  leaves  on  a  belt  which  runs  through  steam  and 
the  other  half  hang  the  leaves  on  a  rack  to  dry.  Negroes  are  allowed  to 
engage  in  the  manufacture  of  tobacco,  though  this  branch  of  the  industry 
is  highly  unionized.  At  present  none  have  taken  advantage  of  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  joining  the  union.  The  Negroes  have  little  competition  in  this 
occupation  as  it  is  disagreeable,  unhealthful  and  offers  very  low  wages. 
The  average  weekly  wage  for  adults  is  $9.00  and  only  the  very  poor  engage 
in  the  industry. 

d.  Packinghouse  Workers. 

The  largest  of  the  local  meat  packing  plants  are  located  in  East  St. 
Louis,  though  there  are  three  plants  of  considerable  size  in  St.  Louis. 
Most  of  the  negro  packinghouse  workers  are  in  the  butchering  rooms. 
Here  they  stand  in  the  blood  of  slaughtered  animals  while  performing  their 
tasks.  Negroes  are  expert  gutters,  cutters  and  skinners.  They  seem  to  have 
a  natural  dexterity  with  the  knife.  Their  wages  vary  from  20  cents  to 
42  cents  per  hour.  They  begin  their  work  early  in  the  morning  and  often 
finish  the  killing  by  noon.  Much  has  been  said  about  the  seasonal  character 
of  the  meat  packing  occupation  but  the  expert  negro  butchers  seem  to  like 
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this  irregularity.  There  are  many  Negroes  who  have  a  habit  of  working 
a  few  days  and  “laying  off”  as  they  call  it.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the 
short  day  would  be  considered  a  hardship  by  them.  The  busy  season  for 
the  plants  is  from  May  to  January,  the  rush  coming  during  the  summer. 
During  the  remainder  of  the  year  the  plants  are  operated  with  a  minimum 
of  workers.  A  very  few  of  the  colored  workers  are  dockers,  or  loaders 
of  cars,  coopers,  or  salt  workers.  They  are  used  in  the  fertilizing  factory 
as  none  but  Negroes  will  work  in  this  department.  A  few  colored  women 
work  in  the  gutting  room,  but  there  are  none  in  the  other  departments. 
They  cannot  be  used  in  the  chilling  rooms  or  where  there  is  much  moisture, 
for  they  cannot  stand  the  cold  as  well  as  the  foreign  whites  who  comprise 
the  remainder  of  the  packinghouse  workers.  In  East  St.  Louis  there  is 
a  total  of  approximately  3660  workers,  of  whom  about  415,  or  11.3  per¬ 
cent  are  Negroes.  In  St.  Louis  the  number  of  negro  packing  house  work¬ 
ers  would  not  exceed  75. 

The  opinion  of  employers  is  well  worth  considering.  They  bar  no  worker 
on  account  of  race  or  color.  If  a  man  can  do  the  work  he  will  be  given  a 
job,  particularly  if  he  is  not  a  union  man.  They  seem  to  prefer  Negroes  in 
the  butchering  department  because  of  their  dexterity.  The  impression  em¬ 
ployers  gave  was  that  they  believed  negro  labor  was  fully  as  desirable  as 
white  labor,  although  each  had  its  peculiarities  and  faults.  The  negro 
packing  house  workers  are  not  so  badly  situated  as  is  generally  believed. 
To  be  sure,  it  is  demoralizing  to  continually  kill  living  things,  even  if  they 
are  dumb  beasts.  They  receive  fair  wages  compared  with  other  groups, 
since  they  are  better  paid  than  the  tobacco  workers,  and  as  well  paid  as 
the  brick  and  tile  workers. 

e.  Lead  Workers. 

This  group  is  the  last  considerable  body  of  factory  workers.  There 
are  several  large  lead  and  paint  factories  located  in  St.  Louis  and  vicinity, 
because  of  the  proximity  to  the  lead  ore  districts.  The  colored  workers  are 
in  the  majority,  since  few  whites  will  work  in  this  dangerous  occupation. 
The  employers  are  continually  advertising  for  workers,  paying  slightly 
higher  wages  than  the  common  labor  scale,  as  an  additional  inducement  to 
prospective  employees.  Medical  examination  and  treatment  and  safety  ap¬ 
pliances  are  provided  by  some  of  the  companies.  The  labor  supply  is  made 
up  of  casual  laborers  and  those  who  are  willing  to  do  anything  to  make  a 
living.  The  principal  danger  in  the  manufacture  of  lead  comes  from  in¬ 
haling  the  fine  lead  dust  which  floats  about  in  the  atmosphere.  The  tasks 
especially  harmful  are  breaking  the  pots  of  lead  in  the  grinding  room.  Men 
seem  prone  to  neglect  taking  all  precautions  against  poisoning.  They  are 
bothered  with  the  respirators  and  glasses,  especially  in  warm  weather  and 
throw  them  aside.  Many  eat  their  meals  without  washing  their  hands  or 
changing  their  garments.  Yet  even  when  every  precaution  is  taken  there 
is  some  risk.  Negroes  seem  to  endure  the  work  better  than  the  whites, 
though  many  of  them  are  poisoned.  The  writer  met  a  negro  foreman 
who  had  worked  for  four  years  in  a  lead  factory.  He  had  once  been  a 
burly  specimen  of  the  negro  race,  but  at  the  time  of  the  interview  was  weak 
and  sickly.  The  last  year  of  his  employment  he  had  worked  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  time,  being  frequently  compelled  to  take  to  his  bed.  In  the 
previous  four  months  he  had  not  done  a  stroke  of  work ;  his  earnings  had 
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all  been  spent  for  medicine  and  treatment,  and  his  wife  was  supporting 
the  family  of  three  children  by  taking  in  laundry  work.  There  is  much 
danger  in  the  industry,  no  matter  how  careful  a  worker  is.  And  before 
beginning  work  he  should  have  a  doctor’s  certificate  as  to  his  fit  physical 
condition. 

The  wages  paid  are  as  follows :  oxidizers,  $2.40  per  day ;  furnace  men, 
$2.25  to  $2.35;  packers,  $1.75.  The  oxidizers  and  packers  are  the  workers 
who  are  in  most  danger  from  lead  poisoning.  The  hours  are  much  shorter 
than  in  other  industries,  eight  hours  being  the  usual  period  of  toil.  Em¬ 
ployers  favor  Negroes  for  reasons  mentioned  before,  namely,  their  docility, 
their  efficiency  and  the  ease  with  which  they  are  managed.  A  serious  fault 
against  the  Negro  in  this  occupation,  and,  in  fact,  all  unskilled  occupations, 
is  his  unsteadiness  and  his  improvidence.  However,  the  employers  of 
Negroes  in  lead  factories  endure  considerable  annoyance  from  them  because 
labor  for  the  work  is  difficult  to  obtain.  The  negro  lead  workers  should 
make  an  effort  to  enter  some  other  line  of  factory  work,  such  as  brickyard 
work,  if  conditions  in  the  lead  factories  are  not  improved.  This  is  also  true 
of  the  tobacco  workers.  There  is  plenty  of  opportunity  for  unskilled  work¬ 
ers  in  safer  industries  if  the  Negroes  will  but  avail  themselves  of  it.  Health 
is  of  greater  value  than  the  few  extra  dollars  earned  weekly  in  a  dangerous 
occupation. 

f.  Other  Factory  Workers. 

We  now'  come  to  the  last  negro  workers  of  the  factory  group,  who 
are  scattered  in  small  numbers  through  several  industries.  The  colored 
car  repairers  overhaul  freight  cars  for  the  various  railroad  companies  and 
put  them  in  condition  for  future  use.  Their  wages  range  from  $2.00  to 
$2.35.  The  hours  of  labor  are  nine  daily,  and  the  work  is  steady. 

The  negro  glass  workers  are  not  numerous  because  there  are  few  glass 
plants  in  St.  Louis.  They  cannot  become  glass  blowers  but  remain  helpers 
because  the  unions  are  closed  to  Negroes.  This  is  not  strange  when  we  re¬ 
member  that  they  exclude  a  large  number  of  whites  as  well.  The  boy  glass 
workers  in  the  brewery  glass  house  will  be  spoken  of  in  a  later  paragraph. 

Negro  shoe  and  leather  workers  are  engaged  in  the  factory  as  porters. 
They  bale  up  the  scrap  leather,  slip,  or  shave  the  leather  shoe  heels  as  they 
come  from  the  cutter.  The  work  is  unskilled  and  the  wages  range  from 
$9.00  to  $10.50  per  week.  These  colored  workers  are  not  allowed  to  learn 
any  skilled  work  because  of  the  opposition  of  the  unions.  Negro  gas  makers 
work  in  the  power  plants  of  the  gas  companies  of  St.  Louis,  supposedly  as 
firemen.  The  salt  workers  handle  commodities  which  are  packed  in  salt,  such 
as  eggs,  meat  and  other  articles.  The  putty  workers  haul  the  raw  material 
to  the  grinding  machine.  Both  kinds  of  work  are  poorly  paid  and  un¬ 
important  as  occupations.  The  distillery  workers  mix  or  blend  the  different 
brands  of  whiskies.  Much  skill  is  required  to  mix  the  whiskies  in  the  right 
proportion.  Two  men  were  interviewed — an  old  man  and  his  son — who  had 
followed  the  occupation  for  years.  They  said  that  there  were  few  distillery 
workers  because  this  work  has  been  superseded  by  later  methods  and  pro¬ 
cesses.  The  negro  spice  mill  workers  are  employed  in  the  grinding  room. 
According  to  reports  there  are  only  two  spice  mills  in  St.  Louis,  so  the  num¬ 
ber  of  workers  cannot  be  large.  The  metal  workers  are  employed  in  a  metal 
shop  as  polishers  and  cleaners.  The  work  is  unskilled  and  the  pay  is  low, 
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with  no  opportunities  for  advancement.  The  dairy  and  ice  cream  workers 
handle  the  milk  cans  and  ice  cream  freezers  in  the  dairies.  They  might  well 
be  classed  with  the  common  labor  group  but  for  the  fact  that  they  are  under 
supervision  at  some  definite  establishment. 

This  finishes  the  consideration  of  the  factory  group.  There  are  six 
occupations  in  which  large  numbers  of  colored  workers  are  engaged,  the 
remaining  occupations  being  comparatively  unimportant.  Over  one-half 
of  the  total  number  are  in  the  iron  and  steel  foundries,  where  they  have 
good  opportunities  to  advance.  Approximately  one-fourth  are  brick  and  tile 
workers.  These  men  have  little  chance  for  promotion,  but  the  work  is 
steady,  safe  and  healthful  and  the  wages  moderately  good.  The  packing 
house  workers  have  less  desirable  working  conditions,  but  are  paid  good 
wages.  The  car  repairers  receive  reasonable  remuneration  for  their  services 
and  work  under  good  conditions.  The  tobacco  and  lead  workers,  comprising 
approximately  one-ninth  of  the  group,  work  under  conditions  dangerous  to 
health  and  receive  a  meager  wage.  The  outlook  is  encouraging,  and  it  is 
hoped  that  colored  labor  will  avail  themselves  of  every  opportunity  in  these 
occupations. 

4.  Common  Labor  Group. 

The  common  labor  group  is,  in  many  resperts,  very  similar  to  the 
preceding  factory  group.  In  proportionate  numbers  this  group  stands  be¬ 
tween  the  personal  service  and  factory  groups.  But  it  is  unlike  either  in 
that  it  has  no  one  occupation  in  which  more  than  one-half  of  the  entire 
number  of  workers  are  engaged.  There  are  several  occupations  which  con¬ 
tain  a  large  number  of  workers,  and  of  these  occupations  we  shall  first 
discuss  the  teamsters. 

a.  Teamsters. 

There  are  approximately  800  colored  teamsters  in  the  city,  exclusive  of 
those  engaged  in  the  street  cleaning  department.  A  satisfactory  classification 
of  them  is  difficult  to  obtain.  Many  colore'd  men  are  employed  as  teamsters 
by  wholesale  firms  of  the  city.  They  haul  shoes,  tallow  and  hides,  leather, 
hay  and  grain,  and  other  bulky  commodities.  The  auto  truck  drivers  are 
also  employed  by  wholesale  firms,  but  they  are  few  in  number.  The  van 
movers  and  furniture  drivers  work  for  the  various  household  storage  com¬ 
panies.  This  labor  requires  some  strength  and  skill,  and  a  knack  of  handling 
unwieldly  household  furniture.  The  piano  movers  are  the  most  highly  paid 
and  skillful  of  all.  They  belong  to  the  Piano  Movers’  Union,  which  is  the 
most  successful  union  including  colored  men.  The  building  material  and 
coal  and  ice  drivers,  constitute  over  two-thirds  of  the  800  teamsters.  The 
former  haul  cement,  lime,  sand,  brick,  gravel,  stone  and  all  building  ma¬ 
terials  except  lumber.  The  coal  and  ice  drivers  are  employed  by  the  larger 
coal  and  ice  companies  of  the  city.  They  haul  more  coal  than  ice.  Ice 
dealers  explain  that  white  patrons  prefer  white  drivers.  There  is  keen 
competition  among  ice  companies  to  secure  trade,  and  naturally  a  white  man 
is  more  of  a  success  as  a  solicitor  than  a  colored  man  could  be.  The  greatest 
number  of  Negroes  are  employed  in  the  summer  and  fall,  and  the  least 
number  in  the  winter,  due  doubtless  to  the  Negro's  susceptibility  to  the  cold. 
The  expressmen  own  their  own  outfits  and  do  a  miscellaneous  teaming  busi¬ 
ness,  hauling  ashes,  moving  household  effects  and  waiting  on  colored  patrons 
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at  the  Union  Station.  The  delivery  store  drivers  are  employed  by  catering 
firms,  grocery  stores  and  small  establishments  to  deliver  orders. 

None  of  the  large  department  stores  employ  Negroes  in  delivering. 
With  the  exception  of  the  piano  movers,  Negroes  are  not  engaged  in  the 
better  paying  lines  of  teaming.  There  are  no  colored  drivers  employed  by 
department  stores,  express  companies  or  laundry  companies  which  solicit 
trade.  These  establishments  pay  the  highest  wages.  One  reason  for  the 
absence  of  colored  men  in  these  positions  is  that  the  drivers  are  unionized 
and  refuse  entrance  to  colored  men.  Another  reason  is  the  inefficiency  and 
lack  of  independence  of  the  colored  men.  In  the  lines  of  teaming  just 
spoken  of,  money  is  being  handled,  receipts  signed,  business  solicited,  pa¬ 
trons  pleased.  A  driver  must  plan  out  his  work,  and  use  his  own  judgment 
with  problems  that  arise.  The  mere  driving  of  a  truck,  or  team,  or  handling 
boxes  or  bundles  is  the  smallest  part  of  his  labor.  It  must  be  confessed 
that  the  Negroes  who  would  naturally  apply  for  these  places  would  not, 
as  a  class,  possess  these  qualities.  Too  much  supervision  would  be  needed 
in  the  first  place  to  teach  them  their  duties,  and  later  to  keep  them  to 
their  work.  Then  the  white  patrons  would  probably  object  to  personal 
contact  with  negro  drivers.  And  the  average  Negro  would  waive  all  the 
worry,  responsibility  of  the  position  which  yielded  him  a  few  dollars  more, 
in  favor  of  his  old  job  where  he  might  tire  his  back  and  arms,  but  not 
his  brain.  The  assertion  is  ventured  that  a  very  small  percent  of  negro 
teamsters  would  be  at  all  eligible  for  the  higher  positions. 

The  average  daily  wage  of  the  negro  teamster  is  $2.10.  The  piano 
movers  and  coal  and  ice  drivers  receive  $2.25  per  day,  the  building  material 
drivers  $2.10,  the  delivery  store  drivers  $1.75  per  day.  Compared  with 
wages  of  white  teamsters,  they  receive  a  lower  wage,  because  the  better 
class  of  teaming  is  done  by  whites.  They  get  the  same  pay  as  the  whites 
when  they  do  the  same  work.  The  work  of  the  colored  teamster  is  on  an 
average  more  strenuous  than  that  of  the  whites.  Shoveling  coal  and  sand, 
unloading  brick,  furniture  and  other  bulky  and  weighty  objects  require  great 
muscular  power.  The  permanence  of  work  also  might  be  noticed.  In  all 
lines  of  unskilled  teaming  there  is  plenty  of  work  throughout  the  year. 
The  big  problem  with  the  employers  is  to  get  enough  reliable  steady  men, 
black  or  white.  Consider,  for  instance,  the  coal  and  ice  companies.  These 
firms  formerly  hired  colored  and  white  drivers  by  the  day  but  they  en¬ 
countered  so  much  loafing  and  inefficiency  that  they  introduced  the  tonnage 
system.  Men  are  now  paid  for  hauling  coal  by  the  ton.  There  is  a  regular 
scale  which  varies  with  the  grade  of  coal  and  the  distance  of  the  haul. 
Each  driver  has  an  assistant  or  helper  whom  he  pays  for  helping  dispose 
of  the  load.  The  steadier  or  regularly  employed  men  are  given  the  teams, 
and  the  helpers  are  picked  up  here  and  there.  Many  colored  men  would 
rather  be  helpers  than  drivers.  Every  morning  they  congregate  in  the 
coal  yard  to  get  a  job,  and  strange  to  say  there  is  keen  competition  for 
the  smallest  loads  and  the  shortest  hauls.  Many  of  them  only  care  to 
earn  enough  for  a  few  drinks  and  a  meal  or  two.  Work  is  steady,  wages 
good,  but  they  refuse  to  avail  themselves  of  it.  Along  with  the  levee 
Negroes  they  compose  the  most  shiftless  and  useless  class  of  colored  people. 
This  does  not  mean  that  all  Negroes  engaged  in  these  occupations  are  shift¬ 
less,  for  this  is  not  true.  Negro  teamsters  as  a  class  probably  rank  higher 
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among  members  of  their  race  than  the  white  teamsters  do  among  theirs. 
Restricted  opportunity  has  confined  the  better  classes  of  colored  people  to 
unskilled  labor.  And  this  fact  must  be  borne  in  mind  as  we  next  consider 
the  opinion  of  the  employers  regarding  white  and  colored  labor. 

(1)  Opinions  of  the  Employers. 

Particular  pains  were  taken  to  ascertain  the  opinions  of  employers. 
If  anyone’s  testimony  is  entitled  to  great  value  and  weight  it  would  be  the 
opinion  of  an  unprejudiced  employer,  and  as  a  class  employers  are  fair  and 
open  minded,  being  governed  by  practical  considerations  rather  than  prej¬ 
udices.  There  is  general  agreement  in  the  schedules  collected  that  the  negro 
teamsters  are  reliable,  industrious,  and  steady  when  properly  selected  and 
supervised.  They  endure  heat  well  as  coal  wagon  teamsters  and  helpers 
in  hot  weather.  The  following  answer  to  the  question :  “What  is  your 
estimate  of  negro  labor?”  fairly  represent  the  employers’  viewpoint: 

“Properly  directed  it  is  as  satisfactory  as  any  available.  White  foremen 
are  required  not  only  because  white  laborers  will  not  work  under  negro 
foremen,  but  also  because  negro  workmen  will  not  work  well  under  negro 
foremen.  We  do  not  find  Negroes  have  executive  ability,  but  are  easily 
directed  by  it  in  other  men.  They  are  not  ambitious  to  rise,  but  do  not  often 
degenerate.  We  employ  them  along  with  the  white  men  without  prejudice 
or  discrimination  for  general  yard  and  general  delivery  work.  As  a  rule 
the  tenure  of  service  with  us  is  longer  in  the  case  of  Negroes  than  whites 
doing  this  sort  of  work.  Negroes  are  stronger  in  general  than  whites,  and 
more  enduring,  but  less  skillful,  and  not  so  much  given  to  the  taking  of 
stimulants  to  “keep  up"  while  at  work.  Negroes  need  more  pressing,  but 
less  repression  and  correction.  There  is  no  appreciable  difference  in  honesty 
or  truthfulness.  The  two  races  work  well  together,  better  probably  than 
either  works  alone.” 

Schedules  received  from  household  storage  companies  employing  negro 
van  movers  are  of  the  same  tenor.  Evidently  the  chief  fault  of  the  Negro 
is'  his  unsteadiness  and  improvidence.  However,  general  statements  must 
in  every  instance  be  qualified  because  there  is  always  a  minority  of  steady, 
faithful  workers,  which  fact  is  mentioned  by  almost  every  employer. 

b.  City  Laborers. 

The  next  large  group  of  common  laborers  are  those  in  the  employ  of 
the  city.  The  garbage  wagon  drivers  are  all  Negroes.  No  other  men  will 
stay  on  the  job.  The  work  is  disagreeable  and  arduous.  A  man  has  to 
have  a  strong  back  to  handle  barrels  of  garbage  and  ashes  all  day.  The 
majority  of  workers  in  this  department  are  middle  aged  men.  The  head 
of  the  City  Garbage  Department  has  no  complaint  whatever  to  make 
against  his  negro  employees.  He  is  well  pleased  with  their  work,  and 
especially  mentioned  their  steadiness.  The  street  cleaners  for  the  paved 
streets  have  a  push  wagon  into  which  they  dump  all  garbage  and  scrapings. 
The  wages  paid  are  $9.00  per  week.  Older  Negroes  who  have  not  the 
constitution  to  perform  more  strenuous  tasks  are  found  in  this  department. 
The  work  is  steady,  which  in  some  measure  makes  up  for  the  low  wages. 
The  soft  street  cleaners  work  on  the  gravel,  dirt  or  wooden  roads  on 
the  outskirts  of  the  city.  They  receive  $10.50  per  week  but  are  not  em¬ 
ployed  during  the  winter.  Much  road  grading  and  wood  cutting  is  done. 
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In  this  department  there  are  whites  as  well  as  Negroes.  The  sewer  clean¬ 
ers  have  a  most  disagreeable  and  unhealthful  job,  for  which  they  receive 
more  wages  than  those  in  the  preceding  groups.  There  are  only  eight 
such  workers.  City  work  is  one  of  the  occupations  on  which  the  unskilled 
colored  workers  depend.  There  is  no  chance  for  advancement,  although 
some  of  the  Negroes  think  that  eventually  the  city  will  employ  a  larger 
number  of  colored  workers. 

c.  Building  Material  Workers. 

The  building  material  workers  include  the  excavators,  concrete  and 
asphalt  workers  and  haulers,  building  wreckers,  junkmen,  bridge  workers 
and  ditch  graders.  In  all  these  occupations  the  work  is  mainly  unskilled 
labor.  The  average  wage  for  the  group  is  $2.00  per  day,  although  the 
excavators  receive  $2.50.  There  has  been  a  recent  attempt  on  the  part  of 
white  leaders  to  unionize  the  excavators,  admitting  both  colored  and  white, 
but  nothing  definite  has  been  done  up  to  the  present  time.  The  wreckers, 
asphalt  workers,  graders  and  ditchers  are  employed  by  construction  com¬ 
panies  at  common  labor.  The  coal  and  sand  dumpers  are  employed  by 
the  railroads  or  coal  and  building  material  companies  to  unload  material 
from  the  freight  cars. 

The  hodcarriers  have  demonstrated  what  unionism  can  do  in  the  un¬ 
skilled  trades.  Years  ago,  before  the  Negroes  were  organized,  the  white 
hodcarriers  had  control  of  the  occupation.  Rather  than  grant  their  de¬ 
mands  one  of  the  chief  building  contractors  of  the  city  organized  the 
Negroes.  From  the  very  first  the  organization  was  a  success.  The  Negroes 
worked  faithfully,  and  in  time  were  preferred  to  white  hodcarriers  by  both 
contractors  and  bricklayers.  They  have  learned  the  lesson  of  trade  unionism 
thoroughly  and  their  locals  are  as  well  conducted  and  managed  as  other 
locals  of  the  Buildings  Trades  Council.  A  demand  for  an  increase  in 
wages  from  $3.60  to  $4.00  per  day,  was  made  in  1913,  which  was  granted 
by  the  contractors.  The  total  number  of  colored  union  hodcarriers  in  St. 
Louis  is  800.  The  labor  is  very  severe  and  only  a  man  with  a  strong 
constitution  can  stand  the  work.  The  employment  is  not  steady,  but  the 
workers  put  in  as  much  time  as  the  bricklayers  or  plasterers  of  the  city — 
about  seven  or  eight  months  in  the  year.  Many  have  picked  up  the 
bricklaying  trade  while  carrying  the  hod.  These  Negroes  are  well  satisfied 
with  their  work  and  are  among  the  best  in  the  class  of  unskilled  laborers. 

d.  Other  Common  Laborers. 

The  car  cleaners  are  employed  by  the  railroad  companies  to  clean 
passenger  coaches.  St.  Louis  is  an  important  railroad  center,  and  ap¬ 
proximately  125  men  are  kept  busy  daily.  These  workers  are  divided 
into  night  and  day  shifts.  The  pay  is  low — only  $1.80  per  day — but  the 
work  is  steady.  The  United  Railway’s  colored  workers  are  also  engaged 
in  cleaning  the  cars  of  the  local  street  car  company.  The  men  work  at 
the  car  barns  located  in  various  parts  of  the  city.  Practically  all  the  car 
cleaning  is  done  by  Negroes.  The  colored  stable  hands  work  in  the  various 
livery  stables  of  the  city.  They  wash  buggies,  care  for  horses,  and  harness 
the  teams.  Many  of  them  sleep  at  the  barn  at  night.  The  colored  firemen 
and  night  watchmen  are  engaged  in  wholesale  establishments,  office  build¬ 
ings  and  industrial  plants  to  fire  furnaces  and  guard  the  buildings  and 
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premises.  The  colored  boilermakers  listed  are  boiler  repairers,  who  are 
also  firemen  and  general  utility  men.  The  colored  hay  and  grain  truckers 
handle  baled  hay,  grain  and  similar  products  for  grain  firms.  The  colored 
yardmen  are  really  hostlers  who  have  general  charge  of  the  incoming 
teams.  Colored  farmers  and  gardeners  raise  truck  on  small  patches  of 
ground,  generally  outside  the  city  limits.  *The  census  of  1900  returned 
100,  and  this  figure  is  used  in  this  study.  Colored  traders,  packers  and 
movers  work  in  wholesale  houses  at  the  rough  work  in  the  shipping 
rooms.  Negro  laundry  workers  are  engaged  in  the  wash  rooms  of  steam 
laundries.  There  is  not  much  chance  for  advancement  as  the  white  laundry 
workers  have  been  unionized  and  do  not  admit  Negroes.  Firms  contracting 
for  whitewashing  work  regularly  make  use  of  colored  labor.  Fruit  sorters, 
egg  candlers,  candy  and  cotton  workers  employed  by  the  commission  firms 
of  the  city  are  Negroes.  Colored  automobile  cleaners  are  employed  in  a 
few  garages  to  polish  the  brass  fittings  on  automobiles.  The  colored 
furniture  polishers  and  wire  workers  really  do  little  more  than  porter  work, 
though  they  may  help  in  the  shipping  room.  Various  wholesale  firms 
have  negro  bundle  packers. 

There  are  approximately  125  colored  freight  handlers  in  St.  Louis 
and  about  313  in  East  St.  Louis.  Information  was  gathered  for  the 
entire  group  and  is  presented  in  the  following  table : 

TABLE  XLII. 

EMPLOYERS’  OPINIONS  OF  NEGRO  FREIGHT  HANDLERS. 


St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Railroad 

Total  Negroes  1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

Mo.  Pac., 

100 

10 

White 

White 

White 

Colored  Yes 
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Mo.  Pac., 

50 

15 
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a 

a 

(( 

<( 

No 

Frisco, 

80 

25 

it 

it 

“Same” 

it 

<< 

if 

L.  &  N., 

20 

20 
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Colored 
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it 

a 

it 

Vandalia, 

50 

25 

White 

White 

“Same” 

“Same” 

<< 

it 

Cotton  Belt, 

40 

15 
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it 

a 

Colored 

a 

a 

Burlington, 

65 

•  • 

White 

a 

Colored 

Can’t  say 

a 

a 

Wabash, 

50 

15 

a 

a 

East 

it 

St.  Louis, 

“Same” 

III. 

a 

a 

L.  &  N., 

50 

50 

Colored 

Colored 

Colored 

Colored 

Yes 

No 

B.  &  O. 

45 

40 

a 

a 

White 

it 

it 

a 

Vandalia, 

68 

68 

White 

White 

Colored 

a 

a 

a 

M.  &  O., 

40 

40 

No  preference 

a 

a 

u 

a 

Ill.  Central, 

75 

70 

« 

White 

a 

a 

u 

a 

Cotton  Belt, 

45 

45 

a 

Colored 

a 

a 

a 

313 

1.  Which  class  of  labor  is  preferred,  Negro  or  white? 

2.  Which  class  of  labor  is  the  most  reliable,  steady,  trustworthy? 

3.  Which  class  needs  the  most  supervision? 

4.  Which  class  has  the  best  workers? 

5.  Is  there  a  steady  demand  for  efficient  labor  of  this  sort? 

6.  Do  you  discriminate  against  negro  labor? 

Fourteen  employers  were  interviewed,  four  preferred  negro  labor,  five 
white  labor,  and  five  had  no  preference.  The  majority  of  employers  be- 
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lieved  that  the  whites  were  steadier,  and  could  be  depended  upon  to  stay. 
This  is  again  striking  evidence  of  the  improvidence  and  irresponsibility 
of  the  Negro.  Freight  officials  have  adopted  the  plan  of  paying  off  men 
every  two  weeks  in  order  to  keep  Negroes  at  work  longer.  Four  em¬ 
ployers  thought  the  whites  needed  more  supervision,  six  thought  the  blacks 
did,  and  three  could  see  no  appreciable  difference. 

The  verdict  as  to  which  class  is  the  best  workers  was  practically 
unanimous  in  favor  of  the  Negro.  He  is  a  natural  born  trucker,  proud  of 
his  skill.  Freight  foremen  say  that  under  right  treatment  the  Negro  will 
make  a  far  more  efficient  worker  than  a  white  man.  The  best  truckers 
come  from  the  south,  particularly  from  Memphis.  Foremen  said  that 
efficient  labor  was  scarce,  and  that  steady  workers  were  desired  at  all 
times  of  the  year.  But  one  of  them  admitted  any  discrimination  against 
the  Negro.  The  average  wage  paid  is  $1.85.  An  interesting  experiment 
in  stimulating  better  work  among  the  freight  handlers  was  tried  by  the 
Illinois  Central  Railroad  nine  years  ago.  The  workers  were  paid  the  usual 
wage  per  day,  and  a  certain  percentage  on  the  value  on  all  goods  handled 
which  were  to  be  rushed  through.  The  white  workers  eagerly  grasped  at 
this  opportunity  to  raise  their  wages,  but  very  few  Negroes  tried  to  work 
for  the  extra  wage.  The  company  said  that  had  they  raised  outright  the 
wages  of  negro  workers  to  $2.00  they  would  probably  have  worked  as 
hard  as  the  whites.  The  Negro  is  not  alive  to  his  own  opportunity  and 
interests,  he  simply  works  by  the  day,  spending  his  earnings  as  soon  as 
he  gets  them.  Foremen  are  very  liberal  in  advancing  money  to  workers 
before  pay  day.  Whatever  is  left  at  that  time  goes  for  beer  or  meals, 
or  is  lost  on  the  throw  of  the  dice.  Until  the  Negro  proves  his  worth  and 
merits  a  better  job,  he  must  expect  to  engage  in  the  lower  unskilled  oc¬ 
cupations. 

5. — The  Boys’  Group. 

The  last  group  of  colored  male  wage  earners  includes  the  boys  between 
the  ages  of  ten  and  sixteen.  There  is  little  available  material  on  this  group 
of  wage  earners,  because  colored  boys  are  employed  in  few  lines  of  work. 
Proof  that  there  are  very  few  occupations  available  for  negro  boys,  at 
least  in  factory  and  foundry  work,  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  out  of 
7,000  permits  to  work  issued  by  the  school  authorities  in  1913,  only  62 
were  to  colored  boys,  and  6  to  colored  girls.  This  bears  out  the  assumption 
that  they  do  not  leave  school  to  work  full  time.  They  may  be  gainfully 
employed  while  going  to  school,  but  work  after  school  hours. 

The  following  table  presents  some  data  covering  the  wages,  ages  and 
occupations  of  colored  boys  under  the  supervision  of  the  Juvenile  Court 
from  Oct.  1,  1912,  to  Oct.  1,  1913: 
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TABLE  XLIII. 


OCCUPATIONS,  WAGES  AND  AGES  OF  COLORED  BOYS  UNDER 
SUPERVISION  OF  THE  JUVENILE  COURT  DURING 

OCT.,  1912— OCT.,  1913. 


$2.00 

$3.00 

$4.00 

$5.00 

$6.00 

$7.00 

$8.00 

Under 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

and 

Occupation. 

$2.00 

$2.99 

$3.99 

$4.99 

$5.99 

$6.99 

$7.99 

over 

Newsboys  . 

•  •  •  • 

.  .  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

13 

13 

•  •  •  • 

.... 

.... 

.  .  .  . 

15 

11s 

Office  Errand  Boy.  . . . 

.  15s 

15 

15 

15-17 

•  •  •  • 

17 

12 

.  .  .  . 

.... 

.  .  .  . 

16 

.  .  .  . 

Bowling  Alley . 

15 

16 

•  •  •  • 

.  .  .  . 

18 

13 

«... 

.... 

15 

.  .  .  . 

.... 

16 

.  .  .  . 

.... 

17 

.  .  .  . 

Shoe  Shiner . 

15 

.... 

15 

.... 

.... 

16 

Delivery  Drivers . 

14s 

12s 

14 

16 

.  .  .  . 

15 

17 

17 

.... 

15 

.... 

.  .  .  . 

Stable  Boys . 

.  12s 

14 

.  .  .  . 

.  .  .  . 

16 

13s 

16 

.  .  .  . 

.  .  .  . 

Clerks  . 

.... 

.... 

17 

.... 

Tailor  . 

14 

14 

17 

15 

15 

16 

.  .  .  . 

.  .  .  . 

.... 

16 

.  .  .  . 

.  .  .  . 

.... 

14 

.  .  .  . 

.  .  .  . 

.... 

15 

.  .  .  . 

.  .  .  . 

Building  Material  Lab. 

16 

14 

15-14 

15 

16 

17  16-17-18 

19 

15 

17 

15 

14 

16 

15 

16 

18 

17 

16 

.... 

•  •  •  • 

16 

.... 

•  •  •  • 

16 

Steel  Foundry . 

12 

15 

16-16 

14 

15 

15 

17-16 

•  •  •  • 

14-18 

•  •  •  • 

14-16 

•  •  •  • 

15-16 

Glass  Factory . 

13 

16 

.  .  .  . 

14 

12 

.... 

Packing  House . 

.  .  .  . 

.... 

15-12 

.  .  .  . 

.... 

16 

Tobacco  . 

14 

15 

15 

15 

.... 

15 

.... 

Miscellaneous  . 

14s 

14 

15 

16 

16 

.... 

.  .  .  . 

12 

.  .  .  . 

.... 

.... 

Personal  Service . 

.  16s 

.... 

16 

.... 

•  •  •  • 

17 

The  figures  indicate  the 

ages  of 

those 

earning 

the  sums  stated  per 

week; 

“s”  indicates  that  the  boy  attends  school. 
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One  striking  fact  revealed  in  the  above  table  is  that  the  wage  is 
governed  by  the  kind  of  work  and  not  by  the  age  of  the  colored  boy.  The 
colored  lad  of  12  working  in  the  packing  house  earned  more  than  most 
of  the  colored  boys  three  or  four  years  his  senior.  The  bowling  alley  boys, 
no  matter  how  young  or  old,  get  an  average  of  $3.00  per  week.  Again 
boys  14  and  15  are  earning  in  the  foundries  $9.00  and  $10.00  per  week. 
They  are  probably  well  developed  and  can  do  practically  a  man’s  work. 
Plainly  the  kind  of  work  done  and  not  the  age  determines  the  wage. 

The  factory  workers  composing  one-third  of  the  group  are  engaged 
in  the  glass  and  tobacco  factories,  in  the  steel  foundries,  and  in  meat  pack¬ 
ing  plants.  There  is  but  one  large  glass  factory  in  St.  Louis  employing 
white  and  colored  boys  indifferently.  They  employ  about  150  colored  and 
300  white  boys  in  their  glass  plant.  Two  shifts  keep  the  factory  running 
day  and  night.  The  colored  boys  are  snappers  and  helpers.  The  atmos¬ 
phere  is  stifling  from  the  intense  heat  of  the  furnaces,  and  there  is  a  con¬ 
tinual  noise  and  din.  The  superintendent  prefers  white  boys  because  they 
are  steadier,  and  can  be  depended  upon  to  work  more  regularly.  There 
is  always  a  demand  for  boys,  white  or  colored.  White  boys  have  a  chance 
to  become  glass  blowers,  but  this  opportunity  is  denied  the  colored  boys. 
The  average  weekly  wage  of  the  boys  is  $7.00.  The  colored  tobacco  work¬ 
ers  stem  the  tobacco  and  spread  it  on  racks,  work  requiring  no  special  skill 
or  training.  The  average  weekly  wage  is  $6.00,  slightly  lower  than  that 
of  the  glass  workers.  The  colored  boys  cannot  advance  or  become  cigar 
workers.  The  workers  in  the  car  and  chain  foundries  are  rivet  heaters. 
Their  earnings  are  the  same  as  the  glass  workers.  There  is  a  continual 
demand  for  colored  workers  in  this  occupation.  Colored  boys  are  pre¬ 
ferred  because  they  are  cheaper. 

The  colored  newsboys  form  a  large  wage  earning  group.  They  com¬ 
pete  with  white  newsboys  in  almost  every  part  of  the  city.  Their  trade 
is  with  whites  as  well  as  blacks.  According  to  a  newsboy  study  made  two 
years  ago  by  the  School  of  Social  Economy,  there  are  approximately  200 
colored  newsboys,  earning  an  average  weekly  wage  of  $2.00  to  $3.00. 

The  brick  and  asphalt  workers,  construction  company  workers  and 
ice  and  coal  carriers,  are  engaged  in  common  labor  such  as  was  described 
in  the  common  labor  group.  The  tailor  boys,  errand  and  office  boys  work 
for  colored  proprietors.  The  average  weekly  wage  is  not  over  $4.50. 
The  clerks  and  delivery  boys  are  employed  by  a  few  white  grocers.  Colored 
elevator  boys  seem  to  be  employed  readily  because  they  will  work  for  a 
less  wage  than  colored  or  white  men.  Recently  the  largest  office  building 
in  the  city  was  finished  and  colored  boys  were  put  in  charge  of  the 
elevators.  Colored  shoe  shiners  are  engaged  in  barber  shops  operated  by 
colored  men.  Bus  and  bellboys  work  in  second  class  and  family  hotels. 
They  receive  $10.00  per  month  and  board  and  room.  This  brings  their 
weekly  wage  to  approximately  $5.00.  Bowling  alley  boys  set  up  ten  pins 
in  the  different  bowling  alleys  of  the  city.  The  boys  work  from  7 :00 
P.  M.  until  2:00  A.  M.,  getting  very  little  sleep.  Stable  boys  and  black¬ 
smith  boys  are  generally  helpers.  Many  negro  boys  do  odd  jobs  of  various 
kinds  for  friends  and  neighbors,  making  in  this  way  two  or  three  dollars 
per  week.  Negro  boys  do  not  have  an  opportunity  to  engage  in  any  oc¬ 
cupation  other  than  common  labor.  The  occupations  are  few;  the  wages 
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low ;  the  chance  for  advancement  small.  This  dearth  of  industrial  oppor¬ 
tunity  deserves  serious  consideration,  for  it  affects  the  future  of  the  com¬ 
ing  generation.  Is  the  colored  race  to  continue  to  be  an  army  of  unskilled 
workers?  The  low  income  of  the  average  negro  parent  must  be  supple¬ 
mented  by  the  earnings  of  the  children. 

But  many  are  enabled  to  take  advantage  of  the  higher  education 
offered  by  the  high  school,  and  the  question  arises,  what  knowledge  and 
training  is  acquired  and  what  benefit  it  is  to  them  after  they  leave  school? 
The  Sumner  High  School  offers  considerable  educational  and  trade  train¬ 
ing  to  colored  boys  and  girls.  Aside  from  regular  academic  studies  there 
are  courses  in  machine  and  foundry  work,  carpentry,  chauffeuring,  printing 
and  cabinet  making  for  the  colored  boys ;  and  domestic  service,  laundry 
work,  art  and  needle  work  for  the  colored  girls.  The  colored  young  people 
have  every  advantage  that  is  offered  to  white  boys  and  girls  in  the  city 
schools.  The  class  rooms  are  adequately  equipped  for  practical  training. 
An  automobile  is  at  the  disposal  of  the  chauffeur  class.  Benches,  lathes, 
and  machinery  are  provided  for  the  students  in  carpentry ;  presses  and 
type  for  the  printers ;  and  gas  ranges  and  tubs  for  the  domestic  science 
classes.  It  is  doubtful  whether  any  colored  school  in  any  city  can  offer 
greater  opportunities  to  colored  boys  and  girls. 

And  now  to  the  second  part  of  the  question :  Do  colored  graduates 
enter  and  succeed  in  the  positions  for  which  they  have  been  trained?  As  a 
preliminary  to  answering  this  query,  let  us  first  see  what  trades  and  pro¬ 
fessions  they  have  already  entered.  The  following  table  shows  the  oc¬ 
cupations  of  colored  high  school  graduates  covering  the  period  from  1895 
to  1911. 

TABLE  XLIV. 

OCCUPATIONS  OF  COLORED  HIGH  SCHOOL  GRADUATES. 


1895—1911. 

Total  number.. . 606 

Those  engaged  in,  or  prepared  for,  teaching . 288 

Entered  college . 49 

Clerical  work . . . 43 

Post  office  clerks . 30 

Entered  business . 4 

Mechanics  .  17 

Women  at  home  or  married . 120 

Miscellaneous  .  32 

Unknown  . 23 


The  table  shows  that  approximately  one-half  of  the  colored  graduates 
have  entered  teaching,  one-fifth  are  married,  or  living  at  home,  the  last  class 
consisting  mostly  of  women.  The  males  have  entered  college,  clerical  work, 
and  the  federal  service  in  about  equal  proportions.  Only  4  entered  busi¬ 
ness;  17,  mechanical  trades;  32  engaging  in  miscellaneous  employments; 
and  of  23  the  occupation  is  unknown.  The  limited  fields  for  colored 
graduates  is  strikingly  revealed.  Obviously  the  colored  race  is  not  getting 
an  adequate  dividend  for  its  expenditure  of  money  in  training  these  grad¬ 
uates.  Doubtless  it  is  a  source  of  satisfaction  to  them  personally  to  be 
educated,  but  they  are  not  paying  for  their  training  in  adequate  service 
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to  the  race.  Education  is  necessary,  but  the  using  of  it  when  attained  is 
the  important  thing.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  vocational  courses 
have  only  been  introduced  within  the  last  year  or  two,  and  that  this  ex¬ 
plains  why  so  few  have  followed  up  those  lines  of  work.  The  biggest 
problem  for  the  colored  school  authorities  today  is  not  the  education  of 
colored  students  but  placing  them  where  they  can  use  the  education  already 
acquired.  These  graduates,  the  choicest  products  of  the  colored  race,  must 
occupy  the  vantage  points  in  the  industrial  struggle,  where  their  talents 
will  count  for  the  most.  Graduates  should  not  be  encouraged  to  enter 
the  professions  and  teaching  for  those  lines  are  now  overcrowded.  Let 
them  enter  the  mechanical  trades  or  business  among  their  own  race,  in 
which  field  they  can  do  more  than  in  the  professions.  The  opportunities 
are  within  reach,  for  within  the  last  two  years  the  principal  of  the  high 
school  has  placed  many  promising  colored  male  graduates.  A  number  of 
colored  female  graduates  have  found  work  as  bookkeepers  and  sten¬ 
ographers  with  entrepreneurs  of  their  own  race.  Stress  should  be  laid  on 
placing  as  many  graduates  in  as  many  different  occupations  -as  possible, 
instead  of  massing  them  in  two  or  three  fields  of  work.  The  work  before 
the  educational  authorities  is  broad;  its  importance  is  evident.  If  teachers 
would  make  their  work  count  for  the  most,  if  they  would  perform  the 
highest  service,  let  them  educate  and  supervise  these  choicest  products  of 
the  race  entrusted  to  their  care,  so  that  they  in  turn  may  go  out  as  leaders 
and  workers  in  the  industrial  advancement  of  the  colored  race. 

6.  Women's  Group. 

The  work  of  the  colored  woman  is  of  much  importance  in  a  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  industrial  conditions.  The  colored  man  .would  often  find  him¬ 
self  financially  stranded  if  it  were  not  for  the  additional  income  earned 
by  his  wife.  For  a  long  time  to  come  colored  women  will  be  called  upon 
to  supplement  the  family  income.  Yet  no  race  of  female  wage  earners 
works  under  greater  difficulties  or  in  such  restricted  fields.  The  white 
woman  may  fit  herself  for  business ;  she  may  enter  the  factory,  or  engage 
in  the  better  paid  lines  of  personal  service.  Her  wages,  although  much  too 
low,  are  higher  than  those  received  by  her  colored  sisters.  And  eventually 
marriage  will  solve  all  financial  difficulties  for  her.  Not  so  with  the  col¬ 
ored  woman.  Her  financial  problems  are  increased  by  marriage ;  she  must 
labor  that  the  home  may  be  maintained.  Her  earnings  are  absolutely  es¬ 
sential  to  the  family,  and  more  varied  and  remunerative  occupations  will 
mean  a  better  standard  of  living. 

a.  Laundresses. 

A  large  percentage  of  the  colored  female  workers,  57.2  percent,  are 
engaged  in  laundry  work.  In  the  last  decade,  however,'  the  steam  laundry 
with  its  modern  and  superior  methods  has  taken  a  considerable  portion 
of  this  trade  away  from  the  colored  women.  Work  is  done  better  and 
more  cheaply  by  machinery  than  by  hand.  The  colored  laundress  is  forced 
by  this  new  competition  to  do  more  work  at  a  less  wage  than  formerly. 
Very  few  colored  women  are  employed  by  steam  laundries,  because  the 
white  laundry  workers  are  unionized,  and  oppose  the  entrance  of  colored 
women  into  this  work.  The  few  so  employed  work  in  the  steam  laundry, 
owned  by  Negroes. 
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b.  Personal  Service  Workers. 

The  housekeepers  are  engaged  in  various  colored  families  and  earn 
little  more  than  their  board  and  lodging.  Housegirls  work  in  private 
families,  not  only  performing  general  household  tasks,  but  attending  to  the 
smaller  children.  Often  they  act  as  maids  to  their  mistresses.  Colored 
pantry  girls  would  be  better  classified  as  waitresses.  Colored  lodging  and 
boarding  housekeepers  earn  their  livelihood  by  keeping  colored  roomers 
and  boarders.  Dr.  G.  E.  Haynes  in  his  study  includes  the  boarding  houses 
as  businesses,  and  while  in  a  sense  they  are,  this  study  does  not  so  class 
them.  Few  of  them  have  more  than  five  or  six  lodgers.  The  boarding 
and  rooming  of  colored  people  is  undertaken  merely  to  supplement  their 
regular  earnings.  With  the  great  number  of  unmarried  men  and  women 
constantly  streaming  cityward,  there  must  be  a  large  number  of  families 
offering  meals  and  lodging  to  these  newcomers.  The  colored  cooks  and 
waitresses  mentioned  are  employed  in  colored  restaurants.  There  is,  how¬ 
ever,  a  large  number  of  cooks  employed  by  private  families.  Nearly  every 
boarding  house  has  its  colored  female  cook.  Chamber  maids  are  found  in 
second  class  hotels  but  the  white  girls  seem  to  have  displaced  them  in 
better  hotels.  One  theatre  for  white  patrons  in  St.  Louis  uses  negro  girls 
as  ushers,  for  which  work  they  receive  $6.00  per  week.  The  two  principal 
personal  service  groups  are  housegirls  and  cooks.  Colored  scrubbers  and 
cleaners  might  also  be  considered  as  a  related  occupation.  The  colored 
women  go  to  the  residence  and  do  scrubbing,  cleaning,  dusting,  washing 
and  many  other  menial  household  tasks  by  the  day.  The  daily  wages 
paid  range  from  $1.00  to  $1.50.  Most  of  the  colored  women  stipulate 
that  meals  and  carfare  shall  be  provided  in  addition  to  the  regular  wage, 
when  they  travel  some  distance  from  home.  Very  few  women  work  more 
than  three  or  four  days  per  week,  making  the  average  weekly  wage  ap¬ 
proximately  $4.50.  In  talking  to  many  housewives  who  employ  colored 
women,  it  was  found  that  colored  help  is  slow,  often  inefficient,  and  not 
very  dependable.  No  general  statement,  covering  the  entire  group,  can 
be  made,  and  the  above  comments  must  be  qualified  with  the  suggestion 
that  most  housewives  are  more  or  less  exacting.  The  statistics  of  the  State 
Free  Employment  Bureau  seem  to  show  that  as  a  class  colored  women 
are  reliable,  but  the  number  of  examples  is  so  meager,  and  representative 
of  so  few  occupations,  that  they  will  not  permit  of  generalization. 

c.  Factory  Workers. 

The  factory  industries  in  which  the  colored  woman  may  work  are 
two :  the  nut  cracking  establishments  and  tobacco  factories.  Both  occupa¬ 
tions  are  poorly  paid  and  undesirable.  Only  the  lower  class  of  white  girls 
and  colored  girls  will  work  in  these  establishments.  The  wages  paid  range 
from  $4.00  to  $7.00  per  week,  with  an  average  of  $5.00.  There  is  no 
opportunity  to  advance.  According  to  employers,  colored  girls  are  as 
efficient  as  white  girls.  The  supply  of  colored  female  labor  is  sufficient  for 
all  purposes.  The  sack  patchers  simply  patch  and  mend  old  sacks  which 
have  been  used.  It  is  not  surprising  that  colored  female  labor  is  not  used 
more  largely,  since  there  is  a  superabundant  supply  of  white  female  labor. 

d.  Other  Female  Workers. 

A  majority  of  the  colored  female  clerks  are  employed  in  department 
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stores.  This  fact,  however,  is  not  known  to  the  employer.  There  are  a  few 
negro  women  of  very  light  color,  who  are  working  in  the  finest  stores  of 
the  city.  They  are  efficient  saleswomen,  and  as  a  consequence  are  steadily 
employed  throughout  the  year.  The  colored  stock  women  are  employed  in 
furniture  and  department  stores  to  dust  and  arrange  the  reserve  stocks. 
One  colored  entrepreneur  employs  four  colored  girls  in  these  capacities. 
Female  stenographers  and  bookkeepers  work  for  colored  proprietors  or  pro¬ 
fessional  men.  The  colored  business  women  do  not  have  any  opportunity  to 
engage  in  this  work  except  for  their  own  people. 

The  professions  among  colored  women  are  represented  by  school  and 
music  teachers,  seamstresses,  nurses,  hair  dressers  and  actresses.  The 
actresses  mentioned  are  all  amateurs  and  frequently  used  to  fill  in  the 
regular  bill.  The  school  teachers  number  158,  all  of  whom  are  employed 
in  the  colored  grade  schools  and  the  Sumner  High  School.  They  receive 
monthly  salaries  ranging  from  $20  to  $140  per  month  for  a  ten  months’ 
year.  The  majority  of  them  are  graduates  of  the  colored  schools  of  the 
city.  It  seems  the  ambition  of  every  coiured  girl  graduating  from  the 
high  school  to  teach.  If  she  fails  to  secure  a  position  there  is  little  left 
to  do  but  to  engage  in  personal  service.  There  is  no  reason  why  female 
graduates  could  not  perfect  themselves  in  domestic  science  and  housekeep¬ 
ing.  Such  courses  are  offered  by  the  Sumner  High  School.  Skill  and 
knowledge  would  enable  them  to  get  adequate  wages  in  the  best  families 
of  the  city.  In  time  they  would  be  looked  upon  as  the  most  desirable, 
domestic  and  personal  service  help.  Many  have  thought  this  beneath  their 
dignity,  but  anything  is  better  than  idleness  or  inaction. 

The  colored  female  music  teachers  and  seamstresses  are  engaged  in 
work  among  their  own  people.  The  colored  hair  dressers  and  midwives 
also  confine  their  service  to  members  of  their  own  race.  Most  of  the  hair 
dressers  simply  follow  this  occupation  in  connection  with  their  house  work. 
The  colored  female  nurses  are  either  in  the  employ  of  the  colored  Provident 
Hospital,  or  the  local  life  insurance  companies,  which  do  a  business  among 
the  Negroes.  In  examining  the  requirements  for  graduations  of  colored 
workers  at  the  Provident  Hospital  the  author  was  surprised  to  find  them 
so  thorough.  They  are  well  up  to  the  requirements  of  the  average  school  of 
nursing.  All  candidates  for  the  certificate  are  high  school  graduates,  and 
one  is  a  college  graduate.  If  colored  people  realized  the  thorough  training 
and  fitness  of  these  nurses  for  their  work,  they  would  not  hesitate  to  discard 
midwives.  There  is  but  one  colored  probation  officer  in  the  Juvenile 
Court,  who  handles  all  colored  children  coming  before  the  court. 

e.  Occupational  Comparison  of  Colored  and  White  Workers. 

An  occupational  comparison  of  the  women  in  St.  Louis  according  to 
general  nativity  and  color  brings  out  some  striking  facts.  The  figures 
quoted  in  the  table  are  for  1900. 
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TABLE  XLV  * 


Occupational  Comparison  of  Female  Wage  Earners,  Ten  Years  and  Over, 

by  General  Nativity  and  Color. 


Occupations 

Total 

N.  W.  N.  P. 

N.  W.  F.  P. 

Foreign  Born 

Negro 

Agriculture  . 

63 

13 

24 

26 

•  •  •  • 

Professions  . 

3,464 

1,267 

1,631 

401 

164 

Domestic  and 
Personal  Service. 

23,928 

4,821 

8,388 

4,616 

6,102 

Trade  and 
Transportation  . . 

8,761 

3,123 

4,798 

800 

38 

Manufacture  . 

18,290 

4,682 

11,095 

2,206 

304 

Female  Workers... 

54,506 

13,908 

25,936 

8,049 

6,608 

Females  . 

229,797 

63,906 

98,817 

51,467 

15,593 

Percent  of 

Females  at  work 

23.7 

21.7 

26.2 

15.6 

42.3 

A  glance  at  the  table  shows  the  rigid  exclusion  of  colored  women  from 
the  professions,  trade  and  transportation  and  manufacturing.  This  holds 
true  for  the  foreign  born  women  except  in  manufacturing.  The  native 
whites  of  both  native  and  foreign  parentage  are  found  in  considerable 
numbers  in  all  the  groups.  Personal  service  engages  over  nine-tenths  of 
the  total  number  of  colored  women,  about  one-half  of  the  foreign  born 
women,  approximately  one-third  of  the  native  white  of  foreign  parentage, 
and  not  quite  one-third  of  the  native  whites  of  native  parentage.  Aside 
from  factory  work  foreign  white  women  do  not  have  a  greater  diversity  of 
occupations  than  colored  women.  The  proportion  of  working  women  to 
the  number  of  women  ten  years  of  age  and  over  is  also  given  in  the  table. 
Negro  women  stand  first  with  a  percentage  of  42.3,  native  whites  and  native 
whites  of  foreign  parentage  show  percentages  of  21.7  and  26.2  respectively. 
The  foreign  born  women  have  a  much  lower  percentage — 15.6,  due  to  the 
relatively  small  number  of  unmarried  women  in  this  group.  It  is  plainly 
apparent  that  colored  women  are  narrowly  restricted  to  a  few  occupations, 
menial  and  undesirable  in  their  nature.  Indications  are  that  a  large  per¬ 
centage  of  the  group  will  remain  in  these  occupations.  The  only  chance 
for  bettering  themselves  is  to  prove  more  efficient  in  their  work,  and  hence 
command  a  greater  wage.  There  is  a  continual  demand  for  the  kind  of 
labor  which  the  colored  women  have  to  offer.  An  effort  should  be  made 
to  find  positions  for  all  girls  who  graduate  from  the  High  School.  Possibly 
another  line  of  factory  work  might  be  found  for  many  reliable  girls  if  the 
attempt  were  made.  More  graduates  might  be  placed  in  the  smaller  towns 
as  school  teachers.  At  any  rate  the  problem  of  the  woman  wage  earner 
demands  the  continuous  attention  of  educational  authorities  and  colored 
leaders. 


*Census  of  1900,  Volume  on  Occupations,  p.  708,  et  seq. 
*Census  of  1900,  Population,  Part  II,  p.  143. 
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GENERAL  SUMMARY  AND  CONCLUSION 


A.  GENERAL  SUMMARY. 

In  order  that  the  results  and  deductions  of  this  study  may  be  com¬ 
pressed  in  a  few  pages  for  immediate  reference,  it  was  thought  best  to 
give  a  concise  summary  of  the  whole  study.  In  the  initial  chapter,  in¬ 
quiry  was  made  into  the  size  and  location  of  the  urban  negro  problem,  and 
the  relation  which  the  urban  problem  bore  to  the  whole  question.  It  was 
found  that  urban  Negroes  constituted  27.4  percent  of  the  entire  negro 
population  and  that  of  this  approximate  one-fourth  of  the  colored  race 
32  percent  lived  in  the  north.  Obviously  the  Negro  is  still  a  southern 
problem.  Statistics  plainly  indicate  that  negro  urban  population  is  in¬ 
creasing  at  a  faster  rate  than  negro  rural  population,  but  the  growth  is 
a  normal  one,  and  characteristic  of  all  elements  in  our  population.  Negro 
urban  population  is  increasing  at  a  slightly  more  rapid  rate  in  northern 
cities  than  is  the  total  population  and  the  reverse  is  true  in  southern  cities. 
The  large  percentages  of  Negroes  living  in  southern  cities  indicated  that 
the  south  as  well  as  the  north  has  a  negro  urban  problem.  Varying  rates 
of  increase  in  every  section  of  the  country  reveal  the  need  of  local  studies. 
In  cities  having  smaller  negro  groups,  the  rate  of  increase  was  less  rapid, 
it  being  greatest  in  the  south,  the  west  and  the  north  central  divisions. 
The  principal  reason  for  the  lesser  rate  of  increase  is  due  to  a  smaller 
demand  for  unskilled  labor  than  exists  in  cities  of  the  metropolitan  class. 

The  next  sections  treated  of  St.  Louis  negro  population  and  the 
importance  of  St.  Louis  as  a  negro  urban  center.  The  city  has  a  negro 
population  ranking  fourth  among  northern  cities,  comparing  in  size  most 
nearly  to  Chicago's  negro  population.  However,  many  points  of  dif¬ 
ference  in  the  two  cities  which  doubtless  affect  the  industrial  opportunities 
of  Negroes,  were  noted.  Chicago  has  a  foreign  born  population  over  six 
times  as  large  as  that  of  St.  Louis,  and  the  industries  of  the  two  cities  differ 
in  variety  and  magnitude.  St.  Louis  has  a  large  german  group,  while 
Chicago  is  more  of  a  northern  city  of  the  cosmopolitan  type.  Only  local 
studies  could  settle  points  concerning  their  similarity  or  dissimilarity.  The 
fact  that  St.  Louis  has  only  18.3  percent  foreign  born  may  be  taken  as 
favorable  to  the  negro  laborer,  as  it  is  with  them  that  he  must  generally 
compete.  St.  Louis’  industries,  such  as  lead  factories,  meat  packing  plants, 
iron  and  steel  mills  and  freight  houses,  offer  an  abundance  of  opportunity 
for  unskilled  labor. 
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There  are  five  colored  districts,  two  of  them  located  in  the  very  heart 
of  the  city.  Housing  conditions  are  bad,  over-crowding  is  common,  but 
to  no  greater  extent  than  exists  in  districts  peopled  by  other  races  living 
on  the  same  economic  plane.  Two  of  the  residence  districts  are  very 
desirable,  both  as  to  their  location  and  the  character  of  the  dwellings. 
The  negro  wage-earning  population  is  composed  of  17,348  males  and 
7,758  females,  10  years  of  age  and  over.  An  interesting  feature  of  the 
population  was  the  few  wage-earners  from  10  to  16  years  of  age,  due  to  the 
exclusion  of  negro  boys  and  girls  from  factory  work.  Contrary  to  the 
situation  in  most  cities,  St.  Louis  has  more  colored  males  than  females. 
The  large  percentage  of  males  21  years  of  age  and  upwards  is  a  result  of 
the  strong  demand  for  unskilled  labor. 

In  the  chapter  on  wages  and  occupations  the  entire  number  of  wage 
earners  was  considered.  Over  226  different  occupations  were  found  in 
which  Negroes  were  engaged.  The  occupations  naturally  fall  into  the 
following  groups :  Professional,  Business,  Clerical,  Personal  Service,  Artisan, 
Factory,  Common  Labor,  Boys  and  Women.  Another  division  of  groups 
might  be  made  by  taking  the  first  three  as  those  who  earn  their  bread  by 
mental  toil,  and  the  remaining  six  groups  as  those  who  live  by  manual  toil. 
Nine-tenths  of  all  the  wage  earners  are  found  within  the  last  four  groups. 
If  the  artisan  group  is  included,  the  percentage  rises  to  96.  Here  is  where 
the  great  mass  of  negro  wage  earners  are  to  be  found,  engaging  in  un¬ 
skilled  occupations,  none  of  which,  with  the  exception  of  the  factory  group, 
offer  any  great  possibility  of  advancement.  The  great  problem  in  cities  is 
to  better  the  economic  condition  of  this  unskilled  nine-tenths.  Barely  four 
percent  of  negro  workers  earn  their  living  by  mental  toil.  An  encouraging 
shifting  of  negro  wage  earners  from  group  to  group  was  detected.  The 
factory  and  common  labor  groups  have  grown  at  the  expense  of  the  per¬ 
sonal  service  group,  which  includes  the  least  desirable  occupations  of  all. 
Still  personal  service  claims  37  per  cent,  considerably  over  one-third  of  the 
total  number  of  wage  earners.  The  percentages  for  other  groups  are : 
factory,  20.3;  common  labor,  29.1;  boys,  6.2;  artisan,  3.0;  clerical,  1.7; 
business,  1.8;  professional,  0.5.  The  greatest  chance  to  advance  is  to  be 
found  in  the  factory  and  artisan  groups.  It  is  fortunate  for  the  race 
that  St.  Louis  Negroes  are  not  massed  in  any  one  group  of  occupations,  as 
is  true  of  New  \ork  Negroes,  who  are  concentrated  in  personal  service. 
The  range  of  occupations  for  women  has  hardly  widened  in  the  past  decade. 
The  occupational  comparison  of  colored  and  white  wage  earners  for  1900 
showed  that  whites  had  twice  the  proportion  in  professional  service,  a 
much  larger  percentage  in  trade  and  transportation,  and  three  times  as 
many  workers  in  manufacturing  and  mechanical  pursuits.  The  Negroes 
exceed  the  whites  in  personal  service  three  times  over. 

Wage  statistics  showed  that  the  average  weekly  wage  for  different 
groups  were:  professional,  $29.76;  business,  $16.50;  clerical,  $19.26;  artisan, 
$16.45;  personal  service,  $10.86;  factory,  $13.76;  common  labor,  $13.86; 
boys,  $5.34;  women,  $5.88.  Over  three-fourths  of  the  colored  male  workers 
receive  an  average  weekly  wage  under  $15.00;  one-half  of  them  average 
under  $12.00.  An  estimate  based  on  all  available  data  showed  that  the 
total  yearly  earnings  of  St.  Louis  colored  wage  earners  totaled  approximately 
$12,000,000,  and  certainly  much  in  excess  of  eleven  million.  Of  this  amount 
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two  and  one-tenth  millions  were  contributed  by  the  women ;  over  nine-tenths 
of  this  income  is  earned  and  expended  by  the  unskilled  negro  laborers,  who 
live  on  a  low  economic  plane.  A  noteworthy  fact  is  the  ability  of  r> 
colored  men  to  vary  their  occupations  to  suit  conditions.  Scanty  data  from 
the  State  Free  Employment  Bureau  gave  the  Negro  a  good  work  record. 
There  is  very  limited  means  open  to  the  Negro  for  securing  employment 
through  the  labor  agencies.  The  unskilled  negro  problem  is  only  a  part 
of  that  greater  city  problem,  namely,  the  bettering  of  the  industrial  con¬ 
ditions  of  the  poor. 

The  professional,  business  and  clerical  workers  were  considered  together 
as  they  earn  their  livelihood  by  mental  toil.  The  first  group  are  the  best 
paid  members  of  the  colored  race.  Most  of  them  are  well  prepared  in  their 
chosen  fields  and  compare  favorably  with  professional  workers  among  the 
whites.  Though  restricted  in  their  practice  they  still  have  great  opportunities 
for  service  to  their  race,  in  raising  standards  and  leading  the  masses  up  to 
a  higher  economic  plane.  Much  is  still  to  be  gained  through  cooperation  of 
leaders.  The  growth  of  the  group  will  be  slow  because  all  opportunities 
are  at  present  very  well  exploited. 

The  business  group  has  greater  possibilities  for  growth.  The  large 
majority  of  business  enterprises  have  sprung  up  within  the  last  ten  years. 
Approximately  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars  is  invested  in  St.  Louis  colored 
enterprises,  and  this  capital  is  distributed  through  many  fields  and  not 
massed  in  a  few  lines  of  business.  Entrepreneurs  started  with  very  small 
capital  and  within  a  comparatively  short  time  have  built  up  their  business 
to  respectable  proportions.  The  estimated  yearly  sales  are  in  excess  of 
$1,000,000,  or  about  eight  or  nine  percent  of  the  estimated  annual  earn¬ 
ings  of  the  colored  people  of  St.  Louis.  Indications  show  that  business 
growth  will  be  more  rapid  in  the  future  than  in  the  past.  Many  lines  of 
business  are  yet  unoccupied.  In  comparison  with  New  York,  St.  Louis  has 
more  business  enterprises  in  proportion  to  its  population.  There  is  no 
limit  to 'the  expansion  of  business  managed  by  colored  entrepreneurs  if  the 
colored  people  themselves  would  patronize  members  of  their  own  race.  How¬ 
ever  entrepreneurs  must  not  appeal  to  color,  unless  they  fairly  meet  the 
service  and  prices  of  their  white  competitors.  The  future  of  the  colored 
business  entrepreneurs  is  most  promising,  in  the  light  of  the  progress  al- 
readv  made. 

The  clerical  workers  are  largely  engaged  in  federal  or  municipal  serv¬ 
ice,  are  well  paid  and  efficient  but  comparatively  few  in  numbers.  The 
group  will  not  naturally  increase  until  Negroes  become  more  extensively 
engaged  in  commercial  enterprises.  The  general  exclusion  of  Negroes 
from  all  places  where  they  might  acquire  business  training  is  a  severe 
handicap. 

The  lowest  paid  and  least  desirable  group  is  composed  of  the  personal 
service  workers.  Aside  from  the  Pullman  and  hotel  service  the  workers 
are  engaged  in  menial,  disagreeable  tasks.  The  group  is  declining,  prob¬ 
ably  losing  its  members  to  the  factory  and  common  labor  groups.  There 
is  practically  no  chance  for  advancement  in  any  occupation  of  the  group. 

The  most  skillful  and  well  paid  of  all  the  manual  laborers  are  the 
artisan  workers.  They  are  composed  mainly  of  building  laborers  and  chauf¬ 
feurs.  The  number  in  the  group  could  be  increased  if  colored  labor  were 
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more  largely  utilized  through  the  agency  of  an  employment  and  wreck¬ 
ing  bureau,  similar  to  the  one  in  operation  in  Kansas  City.  Additions  to 
the  group  are  few  because  of  the  hostility  of  white  labor  unions. 

The  relation  of  Negroes  to  white  labor  unions  is  an  open  question. 
A  very  small  percentage  of  colored  workers  are  at  present  eligible  for 
membership.  And  for  the  unions  to  admit  them  under  such  conditions 
would  lower  the  standard  of  efficiency.  The  Negroes  are  on  the  same  plane 
as  the  foreigners  or  the  unskilled  Americans.  But  if  denied  entrance  this 
should  not  deter  Negroes  from  organizing.  The  inclusion  of  sufficient 
numbers  to  affect  the  supremacy  of  the  white  unions  will  result  in  their 
admission  on  equal  terms.  The  greatest  hope  of  all  toilers  lies  in  organiza¬ 
tion.  Colored  local  unions  are  well  governed  and  conducted,  but  receive 
little  support  from  white  locals. 

The  factory  group  has  grown  faster  than  any  other  group.  Negroes 
have  an  excellent  foothold  in  the  iron  and  steel  mills.  They  are  well 
paid  and  have  greater  opportunity  to  advance  than  in  any  other  group  of 
manual  toilers.  Inquiry,  on  the  part  of  negro  leaders,  might  disclose  other 
factory  opportunities  for  members  of  their  race.  There  seems  to  be  a 
movement  from  the  personal  service  and  common  labor  groups  to  the  fac¬ 
tory  group ;  which  will  eventually  make  this  body  of  workers  equal  in 
numbers  to  any  other. 

The  common  laborers  are  massed  largely  in  the  occupations  of  team¬ 
ing,  building  material  labor,  and  common  labor  of  various  sorts.  They  are 
fairty  well  paid,  not  particularly  discriminated  against  because  of  color, 
and  are  equal  in  efficiency,  but  not  in  steadiness,  to  their  co-laborers.  The 
group  will  always  be  large  because  of  the  great  amount  of  unskilled  labor 
to  be  performed. 

Investigation  showed  that  very  few  industrial  opportunities  are  of¬ 
fered  to  colored  boys  and  many  of  these  are  financially  and  morally  un¬ 
desirable.  There  is  little  child  labor  among  the  colored  youth.  A  large 
problem  in  connection  with  the  boys'  work  is  that  of  placing  colored  high 
school  graduates  in  responsible  positions  after  they  have  fitted  themselves 
for  usefulness.  It  is  incumbent  upon  the  school  authorities  to-  see  that 
the  fruits  of  their  study  and  preparation  are  not  wasted. 

\\  omen  are  largely  engaged  in  personal  service  and  have  made  very 
little  industrial  progress  in  the  last  decade.  Factory  work  is  practically 
out  of  their  reach  and  there  are  no  professional  or  business  opportunities, 
aside  from  teaching.  The  colored  woman,  however,  is  an  important  factor 
in  supplementing  the  family  income  and  her  presence  as  a  wage  earner 
will  be  absolutely  necessary  for  some  time  to  come.  This  brief  summary 
includes  only  the  most  important  facts  brought  out  by  the  study. 

B.  CONCLUSION. 

The  purpose  of  this  section  is  to  review  conditions  and  suggest  a  prac¬ 
tical  program  of  industrial  reform.  It  is  worth  much  to  know  the  industrial 
conditions  of  the  colored  race  in  St.  Louis  but  it  is  worth  more  to  use  this 
knowledge  to  advantage  in  the  work  of  reform.  A  program  ought  to  con¬ 
tain  a  well  organized  plan  covering,  not  months,  but  years.  Here  is  the 
colored  race  in  need  of  better  industrial  opportunities  and  of  higher  stan¬ 
dards  of  living.  To  accomplish  the  task  will  take  years  and  even  decades. 
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A  careful,  well  organized  movement  extending  over  a  long  period  of  time, 
carried  out  by  earnest  and  able  leaders  will  be  the  only  successful  plan.  In 
default  of  a  practical  program,  the  Negro  will  be  buffeted  here  and  there 
in  the  field  of  industry,  his  economic  status  controlled  by  circumstances  and 
chance. 

The  largest  share  of  the  duty  rests  upon  the  colored  people  themselves. 
The  greatest  measure  of  progress  will  come  when  they  strive  to  help 
themselves,  and  do  not  wait  for  other  races  to  aid  them.  The  theory  of 
universal  brotherhood  is  a  splendid  theory,  more  of  which  needs  to  be  put 
into  practice ;  but  a  race  will,  in  the  end,  receive  as  much  recognition  as 
its  own  merits  warrant.  The  Negro  is  not  now  considered  the  brother  of 
the  white,  but  may  come  to  be  so  considered  when  he  lives  up  to  all  his 
opportunities  and  approaches  the  economic  status  of  the  white.  More 
progress  must  come  through  the  Negro  himself.  The  whites  may  clear  the 
road  of  many  obstacles,  but  the  Negro  must  do  the  travelling. 

A  discussion  of  industrial  conditions  revealed  much  discrimination  and 
prejudice;  it  laid  bare  the  selfish  motives  of  white  workers  both  in  the  union 
and  out  of  it ;  it  cited  instances  where  negro  labor  was  exploited  and  kept 
in  dangerous,  unhealthful  occupations.  But  the  discussion  also  showed 
the  improvidence  of  the  Negro,  his  unsteadiness,  his  lack  of  ambition  to 
rise  higher  and  his  inability  to  realize  a  race  consciousness.  In  many  cases 
he  has  shown  himself  to  be  unworthy  of  a  better  position  because  he  would 
not  attend  to  the  one  he  already  has.  Many  ardent*  but  misguided  en¬ 
thusiasts,  grow  eloquent  over  the  fact  that  the  Negro  is  on  so  low  an 
economic  plane,  that  he  is  barred  from  the  better  occupations  and  forced 
to  do  unskilled  labor.  Such  a  condition  of  affairs  is  all  too  true,  but  race 
prejudice  is  not  the  only  factor  in  conditions.  Practical  considerations  enter 
in  to  affect  his  economic  status.  Suppose  that  all  the  skilled  trades  were 
thrown  open  to  the  Negro.  Is  it  reasonable  to  suppose  that  he  would  enter 
them  more  quickly  than  those  among  the  native  whites  and  foreigners  who 
at  present  have  that  chance  but  do  not  avail  themselves  of  it?  If  the  field 
of  business  were  freely  opened  to  him  would  he  leave  the  foundry  and 
become  a  bookkeeper  or  a  stenographer  ?  Here  are  foreigners  and  native 
whites  working  in  the  same  occupations  with  him,  with  the  opportunity  to 
advance,  but  continuing  in  the  same  unskilled  occupations.  The  doors  of 
industrial  opportunity  will  never  be  thrown  wide  open  to  the  Negro.  He 
will  have  to  force  them  open  by  throwing  against  them  the  weight  of  solid 
achievement.  Why  has  the  Jew  succeeded?  He  was  subjected  for  hun¬ 
dreds  of  years  to  the  worst  persecution  ever  borne  by  any  race.  He  could 
not  be  dispensed  with  because  he  was  of  economic  value  and  though  so¬ 
cially  restricted,  no  doors  of  industrial  opportunity  have  been  closed  to  him 
for  any  length  of  time.  A  race  will  be  pretty  much  what  it  wills  to  be. 
Let  the  Negro  determine,  to  enter  the  skilled  trades  and  he  will  do  it.  It 
may  take  a  long  time,  with  many  disappointments,  but  if  he  perseveres,  he 
will  reach  the  goal.  Color,  social  position,  or  opportunity  may  be  potent 
factors  in  industrial  advancement  for  a  time,  but  economic  values  will  ul¬ 
timately  outweigh  them  all. 

If  the  labor  of  the  Negro  becomes  profitable  he  will  advance.  If  he 
enters  a  certain  trade  which  has  been  unionized  and  gathers  a  sufficient 
number  of  his  fellows  to  threaten  white  union  supremacy,  he  will  soon  be 
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admitted  to  the  union.  But  to  claim  equal  opportunity  on  the  grounds  of 
brotherhood  and  freedom  will  not  do.  Practical  conditions,  not  ideals,  still 
govern  the  industrial  world.  So,  the  Negro  must  fit  himself  for  higher  pur¬ 
suits  if  he  is  to  attain  them.  If  the  colored  man  wishes  to  enter  the  trades 
let  the  leaders  see  that  adequate  industrial  training  is  provided.  If  he 
wishes  to  enter  broader  fields  of  business,  let  him  first  show  that  he  can 
succeed  among  his  own  race.  Discrimination  will  tend  to  force  him  to 
engage  in  business  with  his  own  people.  This  will  mean  that  the  colored 
race  will  be  adequately  supplied  with  entrepreneurs.  Other  races,  especially 
the  foreign  born,  who  are  working  under  handicaps,  although  not  to  the 
same  degree  as  the  Negro,  are  making  progress.  The  Negro  must  also 
advance  or  remain  the  lowest  class  of  wage  earners.  He  has  ability  and 
talent  and  understands  the  American  people  and  present  conditions  better 
than  incoming  races.  What  he  needs  is  stability,  ambition,  the  spirit  to 
achieve,  the  desire  to  rise. 

And  what  is  the  duty  of  the  white  race  toward  the  Negro?  He  can¬ 
not  better  himself  without  the  aid  of  the  dominant  race.  Much  has  been 
done  for  the  Negro  already,  but  greater  deeds  lie  in  the  future.  The  Amer¬ 
ican  people  must  rid  themselves  of  that  prejudice  which  is  born  of  ignor¬ 
ance.  The  main  reason  for  prejudice  against  the  Negro,  or  for  that  matter, 
against  any  foreign  race,  is  that  the  average  citizen  knows  little  about 
them.  It  is  entirely  safe  to  say  that  the  Negro  knows  more  about  the  white 
man  than  the  white  man  knows  about  the  Negro.  We  have  failed  to  con¬ 
sider,  or  investigate,  the  industrial  phase  of  the  negro  question.  And 
when  the  races  come  in  conflict  in  the  industrial  world  the  white  man  looks 
only  to  his  own  welfare.  The  white  man  must  accord  industrial  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  the  Negro  just  as  quickly  as  he  is  worthy  of  it.  And  more  than 
that  the  white  man  should  help  to  fit  the  Negro  for  better  occupations.  If 
trade  training  is  needed,  let  it  be  provided.  If  the  Negro  wishes  to  enter 
the  professions,  he  should  be  able  to  study  within  the  state.  If  he  engages 
in  business,  give  him  a  chance  to  compete  fairly,  instead  of  using  under¬ 
handed  methods  against  him.  It  is  probably  true  that  the  Negro  is  much 
more  desirable  and  profitable  in  certain  lines  of  industry  than  certain 
classes  of  the  new  immigrants.  The  white  men  should  realize  thL  and 
help  the  Negro  to  render  his  best  possible  service.  If  we  hold  the  Negro 
back,  failing  to  utilize  all  his  economic  value,  we  are  retarding  our  own 
progress. 

The  employer  also  has  an  important  role  to  play.  The  negro  race  will 
remain  a  race  of  wage  earners  if  they  depend  for  their  living  upon  labor 
performed  for  others.  The  responsibility  of  the  employer  is  great  because 
he  can  largely  influence  their  industrial  future.  The  Negro  should  not  be 
exploited,  or  used  as  a  club  over  the  heads  of  labor  unions.  On  the  con¬ 
trary  the  employer  should  urge  the  Negroes  to  join  the  unions  and  increase 
their  efficiency.  The  advice,  coming  from  this  source,  would  carry  with  it 
unusual  weight.  The  Negro  is  a  willing  worker  and  he  is  not  hard  to 
manage  if  he  is  treated  fairly.  In  many  industries  the  Negro  would  be  a 
better  worker  if  the  employer  took  the  pains  to  improve  his  efficiency.  The 
whole  problem  of  unskilled  workers,  of  which  Negro  labor  forms  only  a 
part,  should  receive  earnest  and  constant  consideration.  The  solution  of 
the  negro  problem  demands  the  co-operation  of  all  races  and  classes  of 
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men,  because  negro  problems  are  national  problems.  With  this  in  mind 
all  should  work  together  to  make  social  justice  and  equal  industrial  oppor¬ 
tunity  a  reality. 

Several  colored  leaders  in  St.  Louis,  from  all  walks  of  life,  were  asked 
to  answer  briefly  the  following  question :  “What,  in  your  opinion,  is  the 
best  means  of  bettering  the  industrial  conditions  of  the  colored  race  here  in 
St.  Louis?”  The  question  was  meant  to  have  a  local  application,  only  con¬ 
sidering  the  negro  population  of  this  city.  Not  all  of  the  leaders  asked, 
submitted  a  reply.  However,  the  following  are  here  set  down : 

CHAS.  C.  CLARK,  of  Clark  &  Smith,  Men’s  Furnishings  Goods  Store. 

“In  answer  to  your  request  for  my  views  as  to  ‘What  would  tend  toward 
the  betterment  of  my  race  socially?’  I  herewith  submit  the  following: 

“A  social  settlement  quarter  established  in  a  negro  settlement  teach¬ 
ing  the  trades,  academic  studies,  holding  religious  services,  reading  rooms, 
etc.,  in  other  words  such  a  place  as  a  manual  training  school  where  these 
things  may  be  learned  free  or  with  very  little  expense,  I  feel  this  would 
be  a  wonderful  uplift  to  our  people  in  this  community. 

“Another  idea  is,  that  in  our  public  schools,  especially  colored,  great 
emphasis  be  put  on  the  teaching  of  Ethics.  This  is  a  broad  subject,  cover¬ 
ing  many  good  points  and  the  teaching  of  it  is  seriously  neglected  in  the 
homes.  The  parents  of  the  majority  of  our  children  both  work  away  from 
home,  leaving  the  children  to  the  school  and  streets  to  come  up  as  they 
will,  while  there  are  other  parents  who  are  neglectful,  so  that  if  this  sub¬ 
ject  be  drilled  daily  in  the  children  in  the  schools,  this  training  would  grow 
up  in  them  making  better  and  stronger  men  and  women.” 

MR.  H.  S.  FERGUSON,  of  the  St.  Louis  Delicatessen  Company. 

“My  opinion  regarding  the  question,  ‘What  is  the  best  means  of  bet¬ 
tering  the  industrial  condition  of  the  colored  race  in  St.  Louis,’  is  the 
giving  and  carrying  out  of  a  systematic  line  of  instruction,  showing  the  im¬ 
portance  of  co-operation  among  the  colored  people  themselves  in  an  in¬ 
dustrial  way  as  well  as  socially. 

“Pride  and  confidence  in  their  own  people  being  established,  improve¬ 
ment  industrially,  morally  and  socially,  will  follow  rapidly.’' 

MR.  C.  K.  ROBINSON,  of  the  Robinson  Printing  Company. 

“I  feel  that  the  Negroes  of  St.  Louis  can  ask  for  nothing  more  than 
the  establishing  of  these  great  principles  of  the  Southern  Sociological  Con¬ 
gress,  ‘Justice  and  Love,’  which  means  better  homes  and  better  oppor¬ 
tunity.  From  comparative  statistics  it  was  shown  that  the  statements,  that 
a  greater  percentage  of  Negroes  in  the  large  cities  die  from  tuberculosis 
and  other  diseases  than  whites  are  due  to  improper  and  unsanitary  homes. 
The  Congress  seeks  to  correct  this  evil  by  making  uniform  laws,  placing 
the  responsibility  upon  the  landlords,  by  condemning  all  such  buildings  and 
death  traps.  The  same  conditions  obtain  among  whites  where  such  homes 
are  used. 

“The  hour  of  opportunity  of  the  church  for  social  service,  as  found 
in  the  address  of  Dr.  John  A.  Rice  of  Forth  Worth,  Texas,  the  putting 
into  the  lives  of  the  people  the  spirit  of  Christ  as  outlined  by  the  Master  in 
its  entirety,  viz:  ‘The  Apostle’s  Creed,’  the  ‘Ten  Commandments,’  and  the 
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greatest  of  these,  ‘Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself’ ;  in  fact,  thus 
giving  the  Negro  an  equal  opportunity  to  labor  and  to  love.” 

MR.  CHARLES  H.  TURPIN,  Constable  of  the  Fourth  District  Court. 

“Answering  briefly  as  suggested,  I  will  say :  More  employment  by  the 
employing  classes.  I  could  not  give  you  a  better  answer  (in  my  judgment) 
as  to  the  initial  step  toward  ‘bettering  the  industrial  conditions  of  the  col¬ 
ored  people  of  St.  Louis.*  ” 

MR.  FRANK  E.  WILLIAMS,  Principal  of  the  Sumner  High  School. 

“Immediate  effort  should  be  made  to  bring  the  Unions  to  see  that  the 
policy  of  excluding  persons  from  membership  on  account  of  color  partially 
nullifies  their  great  appeal  for  justice.  The  acceptance  of  colored  persons 
in  all  the  Unions,  on  the  same  basis  that  white  persons  are  accepted,  will 
open  a  doorway  for  service,  which  will  better  the  industrial  condition  of 
the  colored  people  of  St.  Louis. 

“An  insistence  upon  the  doctrine — ‘All  men  up’  and  that  other  good 
American  doctrine — ‘A  square  .deal*  will  gradually  change  customs  and  tra¬ 
ditions  and  modify  prejudice.” 

MR.  DAVID  E.  GORDON,  Principal  of  the  L’Ouverture  School. 

“In  answer  to  your  question.  ‘What  can  be  done  to  improve  the  in¬ 
dustrial  conditions  among  the  Negroes  of  St.  Louis,’  I  beg  to  say  that  first, 
find  out  just  what  these  conditions  are.  Secondly,  aim  to  bring  about  a 
better  understanding  between  the  two  races.  Thirdly,  bring  together  the 
best  of  both  races  to  accomplish  this  end.” 

MR.  W.  P.  CURTIS,  M.  D. 

“Open  every  industrial  door  to  the  aspiring  boy  and  girl — give  them 
a  fair  chance  to  work  and  advance  and  there  will  be  no  backward  or  de¬ 
pendent  group  along  the  color  lines. 

“If  the  great  captians  of  industry  had  the  business  sagacity  to  capitalize 
this  large  group  of  willing  workers — a  splendid  group  that  cannot  be  du¬ 
plicated  by  transportation  of  races  from  any  part  of  the  old  world — the 
Negro’s  social  and  industrial  condition  would  be  bettered — the  whole  group 
bettered.” 

These  replies  suggest  many  excellent  ideas  on  race  betterment  from 
an  industrial  standpoint.  All  of  these  colored  leaders  clearly  realize  the 
handicaps  under  which  their  face  is  laboring.  However,  they  differ  as 
to  the  means  by  which  the  end  in  view  is  to  be  accomplished.  The  business 
man  suggests  co-operation  and  the  teaching  of  ethics  in  the  schools ;  the 
professional  man  believes  that  there  should  be  greater  opportunities  for  the 
young  colored  people ;  those  who  realize  the  living  conditions  of  the  race 
advocate  social  reform.  It  is  fortunate  that  each  has  his  own  viewpoint 
because  the  ideas  of  all  are  needed  to  work  out  a  plan  of  reform.  There 
is  a  tendency  to  expect  the  white  man  to  take  the  initiative  and  extend  in¬ 
dustrial  opportunity,  rather  than  for  the  race  to  seek  those  opportunities 
themselves.  The  action  must  come  from  both  races.  The  white  man  must 
give  the  Negro  a  chance,  and  the  Negro  must  prove  himself  worthy  of 
it.  More  emphasis  ought  to  be  put  upon  self  help.  From  the  reading 
of  the  letters  it  is  evident  that  these  colored  leaders  in  St.  Louis  are  will- 
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ing  to  give  of  their  time  and  effort  in  the  endeavor  to  better  the  industrial 
condition  of  the  local  negro  population. 

What  practical  plan  can  be  inaugurated  for  the  reform  of  industrial 
conditions?  Having  always  in  mind  the  advancement  of  their  race,  they 
would  patronize  their  own  business  men  and  urge  their  followers  and 
friends  to  do  likewise.  Prices  being  equal,  and  the  quality  of  goods  the 
same,  they  would  always  give  their  patronage  to  the  colored  business  man. 
They  should  attract  promising  business  and  professional  men  to  St.  Louis 
and  give  them  a  hearty  welcome.  It  is  not  beyond  the  power  of  local  people 
to  establish  other  branches  of  business.  A  co-operative  shoe  store,  a  dry 
goods  store,  and  a  bank  would  thrive  if  the  colored  people  would  properly 
support  them.  It  is  not  so  much  a  question  of  securing  capital  as  it  is  a 
question  of  securing  efficient  management  and  of  co-operation. 

An  employment  bureau,  such  as  is  operated  by  the  Afro-American 
Employment  and  Investment  Company  of  Kansas  City,  should  be  estab¬ 
lished.  There  are  hundreds  of  colored  laborers  who  are  seeking  employ¬ 
ment,  at  a  great  loss  of  time.  An  employment  bureau,  charging  a  nominal 
fee,  would  enable  the  worker  and  the  employer  to  get  together.  It  is 
certain  that  the  employer  would  welcome  such  an  institution  if  only  for 
purely  financial  reasons.  The  women  engaged  in  various  occupations  would 
have  a  better  chance  to  market  their  labor.  Workers  in  undesirable  indus¬ 
tries  could  be  guided  into  the  better  occupations.  Great  possibilities  could 
result  from  the  establishment  of  a  negro  employment  bureau.  The  success 
of  the  employment  bureau  could  be  furthered  by  interviews  with  white  em¬ 
ployers  regarding  the  welfare  of  negro  workers.  If  an  active  campaign 
for  industrial  opportunities  and  better  conditions  of  labor  were  made  among 
the  white  employers,  there  is  little  doubt  of  securing  helpful  results.  Dean 
Thomas  of  Tuskegee  realized  the  value  of  this  plan  and  suggested  it  in  his 
letter.  The  colored  leaders  must  be  the  spokesmen  for  the  workers.  They 
must  place  these  questions  before  the  employer  for  the  worker  cannot  do 
so.  As  a  class  employers  are  fair  minded  and  would  give  serious  con¬ 
sideration  to  pleas  of  colored  leaders.  The  least  that  could  be  expected 
would  be  a  respectful  hearing.  The  plan  is  well  worth  trying.  There 
should  be  an  active  campaign  of  education  carried  on  among  the  whites. 
Prejudice  is  largely  due  to  ignorance.  The  average  white  man  knows 
very  little  about  the  negro  race  in  general,  and  still  less  about  the  better 
individuals  in  it.  He  comes  in  contact  with  the  Negro  only  when  travelling 
on  a  Pullman,  or  when  he  hires  a  chauffeur,  or  uses  colored  labor  in  the 
factory.  But  he  is  entirely  unacquainted  with  the  Negro’s  living  conditions, 
or  his  outlook  on  life. 

One  feature  in  a  progressive  program  to  secure  better  industrial  con¬ 
ditions  for  the  colored  race,  is  co-operation  among  leaders.  There  is  no 
lack  of  leaders  among  the  Negroes.  The  preacher  and  the  professional 
man  have  their  following;  the  politician  leads  another  contingent;  the  busi¬ 
ness  man  has  influence  with  still  another  class ;  and  the  factory  foreman 
asserts  his  leadership  over  his  fellows.  The  trouble  is  that  these  leaders 
themselves  will  not  co-operate.  The  race  has  factions  led  by  men,  some 
of  whom  will  not  help  unless  they  lead.  Some  fear  that  their  influence 
will  be  undermined  through  co-operation  with  others.  Others  care  little  for 
race  betterment  as  long  as  their  particular  interests  do  not  suffer.  The 
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higher  classes  of  colored  men  do  not  manifest  sufficient  sympathy  for  the 
lower  classes,  and  the  poor  unjustly  condemn  the  rich.  The  writer  has 
had  a  chance  to  know  colored  men  of  every  degree  and  station  who  have 
placed  some  confidence  in  him,  although  a  member  of  another  race,  and 
it  is  too  true  that  there  are  jealousies,  misunderstandings,  and  selfishness 
between  the  lower  and  higher  classes,  and  among  the  members  of  every 
class.  The  colored  race  has  yet  to  develop  that  race  consciousness  which 
is  so  potent  in  the  progress  of  other  races.  The  best  place  to  begin  this 
is  among  the  leaders  themselves.  The  business  and  professional  men  should 
get  together  and  exchange  ideas  about  their  fields  and  the  condition  of 
the  rest  of  the  race.  Meetings  should  be  frequently  held  and  matters  of 
vital  interest  discussed.  A  colored  Physicians’  Association,  a  Colored  Busi¬ 
ness  Men’s  League,  a  Forum  Club,  and  a  Social  Service  League  already 
exist,  all  rendering  a  particular  kind  of  service.  What  is  most  needed  now 
is  a  federation  of  those  organizations  which  will  bring  the  leaders  in 
various  fields  together  for  more  effective  service.  School  teachers,  business 
men,  professional  men,  clerical  workers,  politicians  and  labor  leaders ;  all 
colored  men  who  exert  considerable  influence  in  their  field  should  be  in¬ 
cluded.  Those  leaders  who  engage  in  manual  labor  should  be  represented 
because  they  frequently  know  more  about  actual  conditions  in  their  field 
than  the  members  in  the  higher  classes  can  ever  know.  It  would  be  a 
signal  achievement  if  the  leaders  became  better  acquainted  with  each  other, 
and  a  greater  gain  if  they  could  be  induced  to  co-operate.  Co-operation 
is  the  most  difficult  achievement  for  any  race.  Even  the  white  race  is  just 
beginning  to  co-operate  in  earnest  and  has  much  still  to  accomplish.  And 
because  of  the  lower  economic  level  of  the  Negro,  co-operation  is  needed 
more  by  him  than  by  the  white  race.  The  paramount  question  in  the 
minds  of  the  leaders  should  be,  not  who  is  to  do  the  leading,  but  what  is  to 
be  done. 

More  publicity  must  be  given  to  the  race  through  the  press  and  in 
other  ways.  The  colored  leaders  should  avail  themselves  of  every  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  tell  the  whites  of  the  conditions  of  the  race.  Addresses  and 
speeches  by  colored  men  before  such  members  of  the  general  public  as 
could  be  interested  would  be  helpful.  There  is  more  possibility  in  the  last 
suggestion  than  might  be  pre-supposed.  Let  knowledge  be  dispensed  among 
the  white  leaders  and  good  results  will  follow.  The  recent  agitation  over 
segregation  of  the  Negroes  is  due  largely  to  ignorance  on  the  part  of  the 
whites  who  have  practically  no  first  hand  knowledge  of  the  living  conditions 
of  the  Negroes.  The  negro  race  must  feel  the  value  of  stating  its  own 
side  of  the  race  question. 

Much  valuable  work  can  be  carried  on  in  the  schools  of  the  city.  As 
has  been  shown,  the  hope  of  the  race  is  in  the  youth.  Ethics,  race  pride, 
and  race  consciousness  must  be  developed  in  the  colored  race  of  tomorrow. 
They  must  feel  that  upon  them  rests  the  responsibilities  and  with  them 
lies  the  future  of  the  colored  race.  A  very  practical  investigation  could  be 
furthered  by  the  school  authorities,  having  for  its  object  the  finding  of 
greater  industrial  opportunities  for  colored  graduates.  These  are  the 
choicest  products  of  the  colored  race,  and  adequate  industrial  opportunity 
is  as  important  as  thorough  training.  Some  work  is  being  done  along  this 
line  by  local  school  authorities  which  promises  good  results. 
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These  are  a  few  of  the  principal  suggestions  that  have  come  to  mind 
in  studying  the  industrial  conditions  of  the  colored  race.  Many  more 
could  be  stated  but  the  above  seem  the  most  practicable  for  present  service. 
Not  a  single  suggestion  offered  is  impossible  of  accomplishment  by  the 
colored  people  if  they  set  themselves  to  it.  It  is  largely  a  matter  of  self- 
dependence,  of  earnest  work,  and  continuous  effort.  If  co-operation  is 
realized,  the  colored  race  will  advance.  If  the  logical  leaders  refuse  to  lead 
and  the  people  to  follow,  chance  and  circumstance  will  determine  the  future. 
Let  not  the  race  bemoan  its  present  state  but  look  to  the  future  which  is 
full  of  promise.  Let  them  not  expect  too  much  help  from  the  white  race 
or  the  employer  but  depend  more  largely  upon  themselves.  Co-operation, 
faith  in  each  other,  ambition  to  achieve,  will  work  out  a  destiny  of  which 
the  colored  race  will  be  proud. 
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APPENDIX  A. 

SAMPLE  NEGRO  BUSINESS  ENTERPRISES. 

No.  1.  This  undertaker  started  in  business  19  years  ago  in  partnership 
with  another  undertaker  of  the  city.  After  8  years  they  separated,  each 
building  up  substantial  enterprises.  He  has  the  finest  of  rolling  stock, 
equipment,  horses,  cabs  and  stables.  His  plant  is  valued  at  approximately 
$50,000.  He  employs  seven  Negroes  regularly.  This  colored  man  is  one  of 
the  most  substantial  business  men  of  the  colored  race  in  St.  Louis. 

No.  2.  Is  also  an  undertaker  who  began  business  19  years  ago.  He 
was  born  in  Tennessee  and  reared  by  white  people.  Starting  in  business 
with  $250  borrowed  money,  he  has  built  up  the  largest  undertaking  estab¬ 
lishment  in  the  city.  At  present  he  has  over  $7000  worth  of  rolling  stock, 
2  hearses,  18  head  of  horses,  several  cabs,  wagons,  and  equipment,  besides 
the  chapel  and  establishment  itself.  He  is  heavily  interested  in  other  col¬ 
ored  business  enterprises  of  the  city,  and  is  a  liberal  contributor  to  lodges 
and  to  his  church.  The  volume  of  business  for  last  year  was  approximately 
$55,000.  This  shows  what  hard  work  and  steady  effort  will  do  against 
all  odds. 

No.  3.  This  undertaker  was  reared  in  St.  Louis  and  may  be  con¬ 
sidered,  with  the  two  just  mentioned,  a  pioneer  in  the  field  of  business. 
While  a  porter  in  the  Pullman  service  he  became  interested  in  undertaking 
and  would  visit  establishments  at  both  ends  of  his  run.  Receiving  en¬ 
couragement  from  a  white  man,  he  began  operations  seven  years  ago  with 
a  capital  of  $700.  In  that  time  besides  building  up  a  successful  under¬ 
taking  business  of  approximately  $20,000  per  year,  and  paying  for  plant, 
residence,  rolling  stock,  he  has  acquired  business  interests  elsewhere.  He 
employs  6  men,  and  has  trained  many  successful  undertakers  located  in 
various  parts  of  the  Union. 

No.  4.  This  colored  business  man  was  encouraged  by  a  white  man  to 
rent  a  frame  shack,  and  start  a  lunch  counter  business.  Hiring  a  cook  he 
began  business  with  $85  invested  in  fixtures  and  $25  in  cash.  He  had  no 
home,  so  slept  under  the  counter  so  as  to  be  in  a  position  to  serve  belated 
customers.  From  1904,  the  date  of  beginning  business,  to  1913,  his  capital 
has  been  increased  to  over  $8000.  He  employs  53  people,  maintains  6 
establishments,  and  a  commissary  store.  One  of  the  finest  restaurants  to 
be  found  in  any  negro  quarter  in  any  city  is  the  “Silver  Grill,”  owned  by 
this  colored  man.  His  accounts  and  business  dealings  are  recorded  in  the 
most  accurate  and  up-to-date  manner. 

No.  5.  Another  colored  restaurateur  began  business  four  years  ago. 
He  had  formerly  worked  as  a  teamster  and  dining  car  cook.  His  first  place 
of  business  was  a  small  tent  on  a  side  street.  Later  he  rented  a  wooden 
shack  and  now  he  has  a  fine  building  with  modern  equipment.  His  capital 
at  the  beginning  was  $25,  which  he  has  increased  to  $1500. 

No.  6.  The  Poro  College  is  a  school  for  the  treatment  of  the  scalp, 
by  methods  taught  in  a  short  course,  and  by  the  use  of  an  ointment  pre¬ 
pared  only  by  the  head  of  this  institution.  While  yet  a  girl  in  high  school, 
the  proprietress  began  to  experiment  with  different  chemicals  in  order  to 
discover  if  possible  some  form  of  hair  tonic  that  would  really  be  a  benefit 
to  the  colored  race.  She  finally  succeeded  and  today  her  discovery  is  being 
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used  by  thousands  of  her  people.  She  and  her  associates  have  built  up 
an  enormous  business  which  employs  25  people,  and  has  1500  agents 
throughout  the  United  States  and  other  countries.  The  school  itself  ad¬ 
ministers  treatment  as  well  as  forwards  the  preparations  to  the  agents. 
This  colored  business  ranks  among  the  largest  in  St.  Louis.  The  foundress 
of  the  business  is  as  yet  a  young  woman,  and  her  great  success  is  an 
achievement  seldom  equalled  by  one  of  her  sex. 

No.  7.  This  druggist  has  been  engaged  in  business  for  14  years,  com¬ 
ing  here  from  the  south.  He  increased  his  first  capital  of  $900  to  $6000, 
and  at  present  is  proprietor  of  two  stores.  Both  establishments  are  at¬ 
tractive  and  the  stocks  are  new  and  tastfullv  arranged.  The  success  of 
this  man,  and  for  that  matter  of  the  majority  of  colored  business  men,  has 
been  due  to  the  friendship  and  associations  with  all  classes  of  the  colored 
race.  Confidence  has  been  inspired,  and  consequently  business  has  grown. 

No.  8.  This  druggist,  formerly  of  Arkansas,  bought  a  drug  store  a 
year  and  a  half  ago.  Already  he  reports  a  good  increase  in  trade.  Ap¬ 
proximately  $3000  capital  has  been  invested  in  the  business.  The  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  store  is  excelled  by  few  white  drug  stores.  The  trade  is  mostly 
colored,  with  only  an  occasional  white  customer.  The  colored  drug  stores 
of  St.  Louis  are  a  credit  to  the  colored  race. 

No.  9.  This  man  was  porter  in  a  wholesale  dry  goods  store  for  over 
30  years.  A  year  ago  he  decided  to  establish  a  dry  goods  and  notion  store. 
He  still  keeps  his  porter  position,  and  with  the  aid  of  his  wife  and 
daughter  manages  the  store.  His  stock  amounts  to  $1200,  and  he  reports 
a  steady  increase  in  business.  The  stock  consists  of  men’s  and  women's 
furnishings  and  notions.  Eventually  he  expects  to  give  his  entire  time  to 
the  management  of  the  business. 

No.  10.  Is  a  printing  shop  which  has  experienced  the  same  rapid  prog¬ 
ress  which  has  characterized  other  business  enterprises.  The  proprietor 
has  been  in  business  for  seven  years.  His  first  capital  consisted  of  a  small 
press,  a  rack,  type,  and  cutting  machine,  in  a  room  8x12  feet.  At  the 
present  time  he  has  three  times  as  much  machinery,  $500  worth  of  stock 
continually  on  hand,  employs  5  people,  and  does  a  yearly  business  amount¬ 
ing  to  over  $8000. 

No.  11.  This  colored  proprietor  manages  a  photograph  gallery,  which 
he  established  9  years  ago.  His  capital  at  the  beginning  was  small,  and  the 
present  capital  could  not  be  ascertained.  His  monthly  sales  amount  to 
$225  per  month,  and  rent  paid  is  $50  per  month.  He  is  a  portrait  painter, 
inventor  of  Sexton’s  Electric  Developer,  a  photographic  device  which  makes 
possible  night  exposures  of  the  camera.  His  trade  is  colored,  although  he 
has  had  a  few  white  customers  during  his  business  career. 

No.  12.  This  colored  tailor  acquired  a  thorough  knowledge  of  his 
trade  in  Tuskegee  Institute.  V  ith  a  capital  of  $75  he  began  business  three 
years  ago.  According  to  his  own  statement  his  business  capital  totals 
$1000,  and  sales  range  from  $150  to  $175  monthly.  Various  schemes  were 
used  to  attract  colored  trade,  one  being  a  free  Bell  telephone.  Another 
tailor  shop  did  a  considerable  business  among  colored  women,  the  wife  of 
the  proprietor  having  learned  ladies’  tailoring. 

No.  13.  Is  a  barber  who  operates  two  shops,  one  in  a  downtown  dis¬ 
trict,  the  other  in  a  white  residence  district.  He  employs  5  men,  and  has 
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been  in  business  12  years.  He  does  not  contemplate  a  very  bright  future, 
or  very  large  increase  in  the  volume  of  his  business.  He  caters  to  white 
trade  only,  and  not  to  the  most  desirable  trade. 

No.  14.  Is  another  barber,  whose  shop  is  located  in  a  desirable  busi¬ 
ness  district.  He  employs  4  men,  pays  $40  per  month  rent;  receipts  total 
$85  per  week.  His  trade  consists  of  a  high  class  of  whites.  He  began 
4  years  ago  with  a  capital  of  $350,  which  has  been  increased  to  $1400.  This 
colored  man  is  of  the  opinion  that  if  satisfaction  is  given  color  will  make 
little  difference. 

No.  15.  Is  a  theatre  manager  who  also  holds  the  only  elective  municipal 
office  filled  by  a  Negro.  He  started  2  years  ago  in  a  tent,  running  a  picture 
show.  In  a  very  short  time  he  rented  a  frame  building.  Success  was 
phenomenal  and  crowds  were  too  large  for  the  building.  Outside  capital 
was  interested  and  a  fine  modern  theatre,  called  the  “Booker  T.  Washing¬ 
ton”  was  erected.  It  has  only  been  opened  a  few  months  but  is  crowded 
nightly^  The  manager  has  over  $5000  invested  in  equipment.  Vaudeville, 
motion  pictures  and  dramas  are  presented  as  the  public  taste  demands. 
This  field  is  new  for  colored  men  and  the  unexampled  success  of  this  young 
business  man  has  shown  what  can  be  accomplished  in  this  or  any  other 
field. 

No.  16.  Is  a  second-hand  furniture  store  established  2  years  ago. 
Capital,  at  the  beginning  was  invested  in  6  stoves  and  has  been  increased  to 
$800.  Rent  paid  is  $15  per  month,  3  men  are  employed  and  receipts  total 
$150  to  $175  weekly.  The  proprietor  sees  many  chances  to  increase  the 
volume  of  business.  His  patrons  are  colored  although  he  serves  an  oc¬ 
casional  white  customer. 

No.  17.  Is  an  ice  and  coal  dealer  who  began  business  14  months  ago,4 
with  a  capital  of  $140.  His  rent  is  $5  per  month ;  he  has  one  helper.  He 
has  now  increased  his  capital  to  $500  and  his  annual  business  amounts  to 
over  $1800  per  year.  Trade  is  all  colored. 

No.  18.  Is  another  ice  and  coal  dealer,  who  was  formerly  a  day 
laborer.  Capital  at  the  beginning  amounted  to  $15.00,  rent  was  $6,  one 
helper  employed.  Basket  trade  is  a  specialty  with  this  dealer.  His  capital 
at  present  is  $170,  and  annual  sales  $780.  He  believes  he  can  increase  his 
business  greatly  in  the  future. 

No.  19.  Is  a  man  who  has  been  engaged  in  express  and  hauling  for 
6  years.  He  was  formerly  a  laborer  and  started  in  business  with  $150, 
rent  $5.  He  now  employs  2  men,  has  $500  invested  ip  wagons,  stock 
equipment  and  does  $8  to  $10  worth  of  business  daily.  His  trade  is  both 
colored  and  white.  He  does  not  see  much  of  an  opportunity  to  increase 
his  business. 

No.  20.  Also  runs  a  dray  line  and  has  been  engaged  in  business  for 
16  years.  He  left  his  former  occupation  of  fireman  and  started  business 
with  $90.  His  former  rent  of  $3  has  been  increased  to  $13.  He  employs 
10  men,  has  $3500  invested  in  stock,  wagons,  equipment,  and  does  a  monthly 
business  of  $400  to  $500.  His  patrons  are  both  white  and  colored.  He 
reports  a  steady  gain  each  year  he  has  been  in  business  and  can  see  no  rea¬ 
son  why  his  business  will  not  continue  to  grow. 
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APPENDIX  B.  DETAILED  TABLES  ON  OCCUPATION  AND 

WAGES. 

TABLE  I 


PROFESSIONAL  GROUP. 


General 

Personal 

Wage 

Wage 

Occupations. 

Schedule 

Investigation 

Schedule 

Total 

Daily 

Weekly 

Teachers  ...... 

7 

29 

#  # 

29 

$6.85 

$41.10* 

Ministers . 

10 

23 

1 

23 

2.32 

13.92* 

Physicians  .... 

6 

23 

2 

23 

5.21 

31.26* 

Lawyers  . 

2 

11 

•  • 

11 

4.17 

25.00* 

Dentists  . 

1 

7 

* 

7 

6.25 

37.50* 

26 

93 

3 

93 

$4.96 

$29.76 

*In  this  and  the  following  table  the  stars  on  weekly  wage  quotations  indicate 
that  the  information  was  directly  secured.  In  other  cases  it  is  estimated  in 
whole  or  part. 
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TABLE  II. 


BUSINESS  GROUP. 


General 

Occupation  Schedule 

Personal  In¬ 
vestigation 

Wage 

Schedule 

Esti¬ 

mate 

Total 

Undertaking 

Establishment.. . . 

3 

7 

7 

Steam  Laundry.  . .  . 

2 

2 

*Poro  College . 

•  • 

1 

1 

Drug  Stores . 

1 

7 

7 

Men’s  Furnishing 
Goods  . 

2 

2 

Dry  Goods  Store.. 

1 

1 

1 

Second-hand 
Clothing  . 

1 

1 

Second-hand 

Furniture  . 

2 

2 

Groceries  . 

2 

10 

10 

Annual  Income 

Tea  and  Coffee 

Store  . 

1 

1 

Six  men  earning  $3,500 
and  upwards. 

Jewelry  Shop . 

1 

1 

Florist  Shop . 

1 

1 

1 

Five  men  earning  $2,500 

Photograph 

Galleries . 

1 

2 

2 

to  $3,500. 

Newspapers  . 

3 

3 

Ten  men  earning  $1,500 

Printing  Shops.  . . . 

2 

3 

3 

to  $2,500. 

Tailor  Shops . 

3 

3 

Locksmith  Shop  .  . 

1 

1 

Twenty-five  men  earn- 

Automobile  School. 

•  • 

1 

1 

ing  $1,000  to  $1,500. 

Hospital  . 

1 

1 

Real  Estate  Dealers 

•  • 

4 

■  4 

Forty-two  men  earning 

Contractors  . 

2 

2 

$900  to  $1,000. 

Hotels  . 

3 

3 

Restaurants  . 

1 

20 

20 

One  hundred  and  sixty- 

Saloons  . 

2 

25 

25 

six  men  earning  $700 

Poolrooms  . 

1 

8 

25 

33 

to  $900. 

Theaters  and 
Odeons  . 

3 

3 

Fifty  men  earning  $500 

Barber  Shops...... 

•  • 

17 

30 

47 

to  $700. 

Bakeries  . 

1 

•  • 

1 

Blacksmith  Shops. 

3 

3 

,  , 

3 

Upholstering  Shop 

#  . 

1 

1 

Pressing  and 

Cleaning  Shops.. 

7 

17 

24 

Shoe  Shining 
Parlors  . 

1 

9 

10 

Shoe  Repair  Shops 

2 

#  # 

2 

Dray  Lines . 

7 

2 

6 

15 

Storage  Company.. 

•  • 

1 

#  . 

.  # 

1 

Ice  and  Coal 

Dealers  . 

18 

12 

•  • 

30 

60 

Total . 

37 

175 

2 

108 

304 

*The  proprietor  is  a  woman. 
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TABLE  III. 

CLERICAL  GROUP. 


General  Personal  Wage  Wage 


Occupations.  Schedule  Investigation 

Schedule 

Estimate 

Total 

Daily  Weekly 

Postoffice  Employes 

53 

167 

1 

167 

$3.64 

$21.84* 

City  Officers . 

1 

8 

8 

3.51 

21.06* 

City  Clerks . 

#  # 

12 

12 

•  •  • 

City  Inspectors.... 

a  . 

10 

10 

•  •  • 

City  Messengers  . . 

•  . 

5 

5 

•  •  • 

Policemen  . 

#  # 

9 

9 

•  •  • 

Turnkey  . 

1 

.  . 

1 

•  •  • 

Detective  . 

1 

1 

•  •  • 

Truant  Officer . 

1 

#  . 

1 

•  •  • 

Clerks  in  Stores... 

8 

4 

1 

2 

15 

2.00 

12.00* 

Salesmen  . 

Bookkeepers  and 

2 

1 

1 

1 

5 

2.50 

15.00 

Stenographers  ... 

2 

•  • 

•  • 

3 

5 

2.50 

15.00 

Shipping  Clerks.. . . 

3 

3 

•  • 

•  • 

6 

2.00 

12.00 

Business  Agents... 

2 

4 

•  . 

•  • 

5 

2.50 

15.00 

Foremen  . 

,  • 

4 

6 

•  , 

10 

3.00 

18.00* 

Actors  . 

Horse  Trainers 

3 

•  • 

•  • 

7 

10 

2.00 

12.00 

and  Prizefighters. 

2 

•  . 

.  . 

3 

5 

2.00 

12.00 

Ballplayers  . 

1 

•  • 

•  • 

9 

10 

2.00 

12.00 

Soldiers  . 

3 

•  • 

1 

6 

10 

2.00 

12.00* 

Chemists  . 

1 

•  • 

•  • 

1 

2 

2.00 

12.00 

84 

227 

10 

32 

297 

$3.21 

$19.26 
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TABLE  IV. 

PERSONAL  SERVICE  GROUP. 

General  Personal  Wage  Wage 

Occupations.  Schedule  Investigation  Schedule  Estimate  Total  Daily  Weekly 


Porters — 


Hotels . 

Banks  and  Office 

10 

5 

•  • 

10 

25 

$2.00 

$12.00 

Buildings  . 

7 

35 

3 

35 

80 

2.50 

15.00* 

Stores  and 

Factories  . 

7 

16 

5 

222 

250 

1.66 

10.00* 

Barbershops  .... 

9 

20 

#  # 

921 

950 

1.60 

9.60* 

Saloons  . 

18 

15 

s  . 

1567 

1600 

1.66 

10.00* 

Miscellaneous  . . . 

113 

20 

1 

236 

319 

1.66 

10.00* 

Janitors — 

City  . 

18 

80 

2 

20 

120 

2.35 

14.10* 

Private  Families . 

74  ■ 

2 

3 

371 

450 

1.50 

9.00* 

Job  Work . 

Office  Buildings, 

8 

3 

189 

200 

2.00 

12.00* 

Schools  and 

Churches  . 

47 

6 

,  , 

147 

200 

2.00 

12.00* 

Factories  and 

Stores  . 

45 

s  • 

6 

149 

200 

1.50 

9.00* 

Housecleaners  . 

1 

.  . 

•  . 

9 

10 

1.66 

10.00* 

Pullman  Employes, 

Cooks  and 

Waiters  . 

Pullman  and 

19 

350 

•  • 

•  • 

350 

2.25 

13.50* 

R.  R.  Porters.... 
Waiters — 

136 

550 

3 

550 

2.25 

13.50* 

Cater  . 

4 

35 

35 

3.00 

18.00* 

Union . 

14 

41 

41 

2.00 

12.00* 

Alliance  and  Others 

30 

375 

21 

.  # 

400 

2.00 

12.00* 

Bartenders  . 

15 

15 

30 

2.50 

15.00 

Barbers  . 

37 

75 

,  # 

75 

2.50 

15.00 

Bath  Rubbers . 

4 

.  . 

6 

10 

2.50 

15.00 

Cooks  . 

22 

3 

1 

144 

170 

2.00 

12.00 

Stewards  . 

4 

,  . 

1 

5 

2.00 

12.00 

Valets,  Linen  Men. 

3 

2 

5 

2.00 

12.00* 

Coachmen . 

10 

15 

25 

1.50 

9.00 

Footmen  . 

3 

4 

3 

10 

2.00 

12.00* 

Butlers  . 

2 

•  • 

3 

5 

1.50 

9.00* 

Messengers  . 

2 

2 

36 

40 

1.66 

10.00* 

Elevator  Men . 

16 

40 

277 

300 

•  •  • 

11.00* 

Night  Watchmen. . . 

16 

3 

1 

5 

25 

2.50 

15.00* 

Boatmen  ......... 

3 

•  • 

•  • 

7 

10 

2.00 

12.00 

689 

1685 

49 

4390 

6490 

$1.81 

$10.86 
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TABLE  V. 

ARTISAN  GROUP. 


General  Personal  Wage  Wage 


Occupations. 

Schedule  Investigation 

Schedule 

Estimate 

Total 

Daily  Weekly 

Bricklayers  . 

12 

25 

•  • 

•  . 

25 

$5.00 

$30.00* 

Tuckpointers  .  . . 

1 

10 

•  • 

a  a 

10 

3.00 

18.00* 

Plasterers  . 

3 

25 

•  • 

•  • 

25 

5.00 

30.00* 

Paperers  and 
Paperhangers 

12 

15 

« 

a  a 

15 

3.50 

21.00* 

Carpenters  . 

13 

15 

•  • 

•  • 

15 

4.00 

24.00* 

Decorators  and 
Sign  Painters. . 

3 

1 

•  • 

3 

3.00 

18.00*- 

Electricians  . .  . . 

1 

;  . 

1 

2 

3.50 

21.00 

Blacksmiths  .  . . . 

4 

4 

,  . 

a  « 

4 

2.50 

15.00 

Chauffeurs  . 

44 

202 

3 

5 

210 

2.50 

15.00* 

Auto  Machinist. 

•  •  •  •  • 

•  • 

1 

1 

2 

3.50 

21.00* 

Glazier . 

1 

1 

3.00 

18.00 

Stone  Cutters . . . 

1 

9 

.  , 

a  • 

10 

2.50 

15.00* 

Tailors  . . . .  ^  . . 

30 

12 

.  . 

a  s 

50 

2.00 

12.00* 

Printers  . 

2 

4 

•  . 

4 

10 

2.75 

16.50 

Miners  . 

5 

,  , 

.  . 

5 

10 

2.50 

15.00 

Millers  . 

4 

.  • 

10 

1 

15 

1.87 

11.25* 

Cabinet  Makers. 

1 

1 

.  • 

a  . 

2 

3.50 

21.00 

Coopers  . 

2 

•  • 

•  . 

3 

5 

2.50 

15.00* 

Roofers  . 

1 

4 

5 

3.00 

18.00 

Musicians  ...... 

15 

84 

•  • 

11 

95 

2.50 

15.00* 

152 

409 

15 

35 

514 

$2.74 

$16.44 

i 
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TABLE  VI. 

FACTORY  WORKERS’  GROUP. 

General  Personal  Wage  Wage 

Occupations.  Schedule  Investigation  Schedule  Estimate  Total  Daily  Weekly 


Iron  and 


Steel  Workers . . . 

103 

1644 

Coremakers  . 

*  * 

Chippers  . 

•  • 

Roughers  . 

•  • 

Rammers  . 

•  • 

Chainers  . 

6 

Cranemen . 

2 

Moulders  . 

19 

Moulders’  Helpers 

4 

Firemen  . 

2 

Cupola  Tenders.. . 

•  . 

Carwheel  Rollers. 

5 

Rivet  Heaters..,.. 

•  • 

Shiners  . 

•  • 

Tobacco  Workers... 

21 

132 

Stemmers  . 

Truckers  . 

•  • 

Rackers . 

•  • 

Packing  House 

Workers  . 

18 

12 

Brick  and 

Tile  Workers.. . . . 

23 

829 

Lead  Workers . 

8 

185 

Car  Repairers . 

3 

21 

Glass  Workers . 

10 

,  , 

Shoe  and 

Leather  Workers. 

1 

5 

Gas  Makers . 

11 

•  . 

Salt  and 

Putty  Workers... 

1 

3 

Distillery  Workers. 

1 

2 

Spice  Mill  Workers. 

•  . 

6 

Metal  Workers . 

1 

•  • 

Dairy  and  Ice 

Cream  Workers.. 

9 

2 

Miscellaneous 

Factory  Workers. 

8 

256 

2841 

4  49  1800  $2.75  $16.50* 


1 

4 


2 

27 

182 

1.50 

9.00* 

1 

•  • 

45 

75 

2.25 

13.50* 

1 

48 

900 

1.80 

10.80* 

7 

200 

1.90 

11.40* 

.  # 

41 

65 

2.00 

12.00* 

5 

10 

25 

1.75 

10.50* 

9 

15 

1.50 

9.00* 

•  • 

4 

15 

2.00 

12.00 

6 

10 

2.00 

12.00 

,  . 

2 

5 

2.75 

16.50* 

,  . 

4 

10 

1.75 

10.50* 

•  • 

4 

5 

1.75 

10.50 

19 

30 

2.00 

12.00* 

•  • 

179 

187 

1.75 

10.50 

18 

454 

3524 

$2.29 

$13.76 
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TABLE  VII. 

COMMON  LABOR  GROUP. 


Occupations.  General  Personal  Wage  Wage 


Teamsters —  Schedule  Investigation 

Schedule 

Estimate  Total 

Daily  Weekly 

City  Garbage 

Drivers  . 

22 

400 

1 

#  . 

400 

2.08 

12.50* 

Wholesale  Firms. 

38 

112 

150 

$2.00 

$12.00* 

Expressmen — 

Self  Employed.. 

25 

26 

1 

23 

75 

2.00 

12.00* 

Van  Movers . 

#  . 

20 

#  # 

40 

60 

2.00 

12.00* 

Auto  Truckers... 

2 

1 

7 

10 

2.00 

12.00* 

Building  Material. 

21 

24 

255 

300 

2.10 

12.60* 

Coal  and 

Ice  Drivers .... 

25 

141 

184 

350 

2.25 

13.50* 

Piano  Movers .... 

15 

24 

1 

35 

2.25 

13.50* 

Furniture  Drivers 

#  # 

2 

#  # 

2 

2.75 

16.50* 

Delivery 

Store  Drivers . . 

40 

8 

27 

75 

1.75 

10.50* 

Misc.  Drivers.... 

43 

#  m 

207 

250 

2.00 

12.00* 

Street  Cleaners — 

(Paved)  . 

9 

160 

#  # 

160 

1.50 

9.00* 

Street  Cleaners — 

(Soft)  . 

•  . 

60 

60 

1.75 

10.50* 

Sewer  Cleaners.... 
Concrete  and 

•  • 

8 

t 

•  • 

•  • 

8 

2.50 

15.00* 

Asphalt  Workers.  » 

13 

9 

2 

176 

200 

2.00 

12.00* 

Ash  Haulers, 

Wreckers,  Junkers 

11 

2 

2 

5 

20 

1.75 

10.50* 

Hodcarriers  . 

41 

800 

3 

800 

4.00 

24.00* 

Excavators  . 

•  • 

100 

1 

100 

2.50 

15.00* 

Bridge  Graders 

and  Ditchers .... 

5 

30 

18 

7 

60 

2.00 

12.00* 

Coal  and 

Sand  Dumpers... 

21 

,  # 

4 

55 

80 

1.75 

10.50* 

Car  Cleaners . 

38 

125 

2 

125 

1.60 

9.60* 

United  Railway 

Work  . 

21 

110 

125 

1.60 

9.60* 

Stable  Hands  and 

Hostlers  . 

15 

3 

1 

331 

250 

2.00 

12.00* 

Hay  and  Grain 

Truckers  . 

1 

8 

41 

50 

2.00 

12.00* 

Yardmen . 

2 

1 

m  # 

7 

10 

2.00 

12.00* 

Farmers  and 

Gardeners  . 

8 

m  m 

92 

100 

1.75 

10.50 

Firemen, 

Boilermen,  Etc. . . 

44 

23 

2 

331 

400 

2.50 

15.00* 

Loaders,  Movers 

and  Packers . 

13 

3 

4 

20 

1.75 

10.50* 

Laundry  Workers.. 

3 

17 

20 

2.00 

12.00* 

Whitewashes  . 

1 

1 

23 

25 

2.00 

12.00* 

Fruit  Sorters . 

3 

7 

10 

1.75 

10.50* 

Furniture  Polishers. 

1 

#  # 

4 

5 

2.00 

12.00 

Brass  Auto-Cleaner. 

1 

4 

5 

2.50 

15.00* 

Egg  Candlers . 

2 

3 

5 

1.75 

10.50 

Bundle  Packers.... 
Candy  and 

•  • 

1 

•  • 

4 

5 

1.35 

8.10* 

Cotton  Workers.. 

4 

1 

5 

1.75 

10.75 

Freight  Handlers... 

22 

95 

95 

1.80 

10  80 

Misc.  Workers . 

133 

11 

1 

455 

600 

1.75 

10.50* 

Total . 

643 

2193 

42 

2422 

5050 

$2.31 

$13.86 
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TABLE  VIII. 

BOYS’  GROUP. 

General  '  Personal  Wage  Wage 

Occupations.  Schedule  Investigation  Schedule  Estimate  Total  Daily  Weekly 


Glass  Workers . 

150 

#  , 

150 

$1.17 

$7.00* 

Tobacco  Workers.. 
Iron  and 

107 

•  • 

13 

120 

1.00 

6.00* 

Steel  Workers... 
Packing  House 

•  • 

19 

•  • 

56 

75 

1.17 

7.00 

Workers  . 

Brick  and 

•  • 

3 

•  • 

7 

10 

1.17 

7.00* 

Asphalt  Workers. 
Construction  Co. 

•  • 

19 

2 

14 

35- 

1.21 

7.25* 

Workers  . 

Ice  and  Coal 

•  • 

2 

•  • 

8 

10 

1.33 

8.00* 

Carriers  . 

Errand  and 

•  • 

2 

1 

22 

25 

.58 

3.50* 

Office  Boys . 

Clerks  and  De- 

13 

3 

8 

6 

30 

.75 

4.50* 

Delivery  Boys. . . . 

•  . 

17 

1 

82 

100 

.83 

5.00* 

Tailor  Boys . 

.  . 

9 

•  • 

31 

40 

.71 

4.25* 

Newsboys  . 

7 

4 

.  . 

189 

200 

.50 

3.00* 

Elevator  Boys . 

26 

35 

2 

62 

125 

1.25 

7.50* 

Shoe  Shiners . 

5 

5 

•  . 

40 

50 

.83 

5.00* 

Bus  and  Bell  Boys. 

3 

4 

4 

14 

25 

.83 

5.00* 

Bowling  Alley  Boys. 

11 

9 

•  • 

20 

40 

.66 

4.00* 

Odd  Jobs . 

2 

4 

7 

17 

30 

.41 

2.46* 

Stable  Boys . 

•  • 

4 

2 

4 

10 

.33 

2.00* 

Blacksmith  Boys... 

1 

•  • 

•  • 

1 

.50 

3.00* 

Total . 

67 

388 

27 

585 

1076 

$0.89 

$5.34 
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TABLE  IX. 


WOMEN’S  GROUP. 


General 

Personal 

Wage 

Wage 

Occupations. 

Schedule  Investigation 

Schedule 

Estimate 

Total 

Daily  Weekly 

Laundress  (hand) . 

.  496 

8 

3 

2993 

3500 

$0.75 

$  4.50* 

Laundress  (steam) 
Scrubbers  and 

5 

•  • 

35 

40 

1.00 

6.00* 

Cleaners  . 

68 

1 

831 

900 

.75 

4.50* 

Housekeepers  . 

14 

•  . 

86 

100 

.83 

5.00 

House  Girls . 

42 

2 

506 

550 

.83 

5.00 

Chambermaids  . . . 

21 

1 

53 

75 

1.00 

6.00* 

Maids  (Theatre) . . 
Boarding  House 

3 

•  • 

7 

10 

1.00 

6.00 

Keepers  . 

Lodging  House 

•  •  • 

2 

•  • 

98 

100 

1.66 

10.00 

Keepers  . 

2 

1 

197 

200 

1.66 

10.00 

Pantry  Girls . 

Cooks  &  Waiters 

1 

•  • 

•  • 

9 

10 

.83 

5.00 

(Private)  . 

64 

12 

1 

1023 

1100 

1.00 

6.00* 

Cooks  (Restaurant) 
Waitresses 

5 

•  • 

•  • 

25 

30 

1.25 

7.50 

(Restaurant)  .... 

3 

7 

40 

50 

1.00 

6.00* 

Sack  Patchers.... 

2 

50 

•  • 

50 

.83 

5.00* 

Tobacco  Workers. 

•  •  • 

40 

10 

50 

.83 

5.00 

Nut  Pickers . 

19 

280 

280 

.83 

5.00 

Business  Women.. 

•  •  • 

1 

1 

16.63 

100.00* 

Clerks  (Stores)... 

•  •  • 

5 

8 

13 

1.00 

6.00 

Stock  Women . 

Stenographers  and 

7 

3 

10 

30 

1.00 

6.00 

Bookkeepers  «... 

lot 

5 

15 

1.33 

8.00 

Actresses  . 

Nurses  and 

2 

•  • 

3 

5 

2.00 

12.00 

Midwives . 

8 

,  , 

82 

90 

2.00 

12.00 

Hairdressers  . 

24 

25 

171 

200 

2.00 

12.00* 

Seamstresses  . 

50 

•  . 

1 

99 

150 

2.25 

13.50* 

Music  Teachers... 

4 

,  . 

6 

50 

2.50 

15.00 

School  Teachers.. 
Juvenile  Court 

28 

158 

2 

•  • 

158 

3.91 

23.46* 

Probation  Officer 

. 

1 

•  • 

•  •  • 

1 

3.12 

18.75* 

878  593 

t4  colored  women  in  Federal  service. 

11 

6297 

7758 

$0.98 

$  5.88 
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APPENDIX  C. 


ESTIMATED  ANNUAL  EARNINGS 

OF  ST. 

LOUIS 

NEGROES. 

No.  in  Oc- 

Working 

Average  Wage 

Group 

Groups  cupation 

Days 

Daily 

Yearly 

Total 

Total 

Professional — • 

t 

Physicians  . 

23 

300 

•  •  •  • 

$1,500.00 

$34,500.00 

Dentists  . 

7 

300 

•  •  •  • 

1,800.00 

12,600.00 

Teachers  . 

29 

300 

•  •  •  • 

1,644.40 

47,687.60 

Ministers  . 

23 

300 

•  •  •  • 

788.16 

18,127.68 

Lawyers  . 

11 

300 

•  •  •  * 

1,200.00 

13,200.00 

93 

$  126,115.28 

Business — 

6 

300 

$3,500.00 

$21,000.00 

5 

300 

2,500.00 

12,500.00 

10 

300 

1,500.00 

15,000.00 

25 

300 

1,000.00 

25,000.00 

42 

300 

900.00 

37,800.00 

166 

300 

700.00 

116,200.00 

50 

300 

500.00 

25,000.00 

304 

252,500.00 

Clerical — 

Post  Office 

Employes  . 

167 

300 

$3.64 

$1,092.00 

$182,364.00 

City  Officers,  etc.. 

47 

300 

3.51 

1,053.00 

49,491.00 

Store  Clerks . 

26 

300 

2.03 

609.00 

15,834.00 

Stenographers  and 

Bookkeepers  ... . 

20 

300 

2.00 

600.00 

12,000.00 

All  others . 

37 

300 

2.59 

777.00 

28,749.00 

297 

288,438.00 

Artisan — 

Building  Laborers 

93 

200 

$4.34 

$  868.00 

$  80,724.00 

Mechanics  . 

218 

275 

2.53 

695.75 

151,673.50 

Musicians  . 

95 

100 

2.50 

250.00 

23,750.00 

All  others . 

108 

250 

2.03 

507.50 

54,810.00 

514 


310,957.50 
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No.  in  Oc-  Working  Average  Wage 


Groups  cupation 

Days 

Daily 

Yearly 

Total 

Personal  Service- 

Porters  . 

3224 

300 

$1.66 

$ 

498.00  $1,605,552.00 

Janitors . 

1180 

300 

1.71 

513.00 

605,340.00 

Pullman  Railway. 

900 

300 

2.25 

675.00 

607,500.00 

Waiters  and 

Cooks  . 

646 

275 

2.06 

566.50 

365,959.00 

Personal  Service. 

50 

300 

1.67 

501.00 

25,050.00 

Barbers,  etc . 

115 

300 

2.50 

750.00 

86,250.00 

All  others . 

375 

275 

1.85 

508.75 

190,781.25 

6490 

Factory  Workers 

Iron  and  Steel. . . . 

1800 

300 

$2.75 

$ 

825.00  $1,485,000.00 

Brick  and  Tile... 

900 

250 

1.80 

450.00 

405,000.00 

Lead  Workers.... 

200 

200 

1.90 

380.00 

76,000.00 

Tobacco  Workers 

182 

300 

1.50 

450.00 

81,900.00 

Packing  House... 

75 

250 

2.25 

562.50 

42,187.50 

Car  Repairers. . . . 

65 

300 

2.00 

600.00 

39,000.00 

All  others . 

302 

275 

1.80 

495.00 

149,490.00 

3524 

Common  Labor— 

Teamsters  . 

1307 

275 

$2.10 

$ 

577.50  $ 

754,792.50 

City  Labor . 

628 

275 

1.90 

522.50 

328,130.00 

Hodcarriers  . 

800 

175 

4.00 

700.00 

560,0u0.00 

Car  Companies 

and  United  R’y. 

250 

300 

1.60 

480.00 

120,000.00 

Freight  Handlers. 

95 

275 

1.80 

495.00 

47,025.00 

Hay,  Stable  Hands 

310 

275 

2.00 

550.00 

170,500.00 

Misc’l  Workers.. 

600 

250 

1.75 

437.50 

262,500.00 

Building  Material 

Laborers  . 

460 

250 

2.00 

500.00 

230,000.00 

Boilermen  . 

400 

300 

2.50 

750.00 

300,000.00 

All  others . 

200 

275 

2.27 

624.25 

124,850.00 

5050 

Boys’ — 

Glass  Workers... 

355 

300 

$1.10 

$ 

330.00  $ 

117,150.00 

Common  Labor... 

70 

250 

1.00 

250.00 

17,500.00 

Personal  Service. 

200 

300 

1.09 

327.00 

65,400.00 

Newsboys  . 

200 

300 

.50 

150.00 

30,000.00 

Clerks,  etc . 

170 

250 

.79 

197.50 

33,575.00 

All  others . 

81 

250 

.52 

130.00 

10,530.00 

1076 

Women’s — 

Laundresses  . 

4440 

270 

$0.75 

$ 

202.50  $ 

899,100.00 

Personal  Service. 

2225 

300 

1.03 

309.00 

687,525.00 

Factory  . 

380 

250 

.83 

207.50 

78,850.00 

Trade  . 

59 

275 

1.07 

294.25 

17,360.75 

Professional . 

654 

300 

2.56 

768.00 

502,272.00 

7758 


Group 

Total 


3,486,432.25 


2,278,577.50 


2,897,797.50 


274,155.00 


2,185,107.75 


Grand  Total 


$12,100,080.78 
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